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Art.I. Present State of the Spanish Colonies; including a 
particular Report of Hispaniola, or the Spanish Part of Santo 
Domingo ; with a general Survey of the Settlements on the 
South Continent of America, as relates to the History, Trade, 
Population, Customs, Manners, &c. with a concise Statement of 
the Sentiments of -the People on their relative Situation to t 
Mother Country. By Wiliam Walton, Jun. Secretary to the 
Expedition which captured the City of Santo Domingo from the 
French; and Resident British Agent there. 2 vols. Svo. Lon- 
don, Longman. 1812. 


AMONG those who have suddenly -received the inspiration of 

authorship, few were ever placed in a more favourable situation 
than Mr. Walton when he produced his book ou the Spanish colo- 
nies. He had lived from his early years in Spain; he knew the 
language of the country; and was thoroughly conversant with the 
manners of the inhabitants. He had stolen, it appears, many 
hours from the commercial pursuits in which he was educated, to 
employ himself in collecting such information about the couutry as 
its actuah state and the nature of its government would allow. 
Scarcely had he arrived in England when an insurrection broke out 
which threatened Spain with the loss of her richest possessions, 
while she was nobly struggling for freedom against the oppressor 
of the Continent. The people of Great Britain, who consi- 
dered the cause of Spain as their own, could not look on with 
indifference, whilst the Spanish nation was on the eve of forfeiting 
the hopes of her own liberty by imprudently engaging im a destruc- 
tive war with her colonies. What were the grounds of so ill-timed 
a contest, whether it could be avoided, what might be hoped or 
feared from the character of the contending parties, were questions 
universally canvassed ; and whoever could add to the scanty stock 
of information which we possessed upon those heads, was sure to 
be listened to with interest. 

But unluckily, Mr. Walton was too ambitious to be useful. In- 
stead of the humble detailer of such facts and observations as the 
contracted scenes before him readily furnished, he aspired to be- 
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come the historian of the New World. ‘ He had formed (he 
says) the design of putting his researches together, at some future 
period, in a large and general description of the Spanish colonies, 
and, with that view, collected a variety of materials relating both 
to the Spanish islands and the shores of the Continent from La 
Vela to the Oronoko,’ (a little way, by-the-bye, towards the im- 
mense excursion he meditated,) ‘ which have been, during the last 
war, the most accessible to foreigners.’ Nature, however, con- 
spired with man to frustrate his magnificent designs. Part of his 
papers were seized by the French at St. Domingo; and ‘ one of 
those dreadful hurricanes which sometimes sweep the West India 
seas,’ sunk the rest, with his Majesty’s ship the Lark. Still, how- 
ever, the image of the large book was deeply engraven on his 
fancy ; and though ‘ now left with little else than the faint traces of 
memory for his guidance,’ he could not forbear writing two octavo 
volumes, to shew what might have been expected from him, if the 
enemy and the elements had not so anpitifelly destroyed his ‘ seven 
years labours.’ 

The introduction to his work is an account of Hispaniola. ‘This 
takes up the whole of the first volume; the second is devoted to 
the natural and political history of the New World.—-But it is im- 
possible to convey a correct idea of the loose and desultory manner 
m which he writes. Some notion of it may, however, be formed 
from a sketch of one of the most important chapters, if we are to 
judge froth the title, which runs thus. ‘ Indians; their history; 
one of their idols described; decline and rise of Hispaniola; 
policy of the French in the West Indies.’ ‘In the first year 
(Mr. Walton begins) after the discovery of this island, European 
settlers flocked hither from every part of the mother-country, 
led by the impulse of riches, and baited by the flattering repre- 
sentations of those who returned home with the first samples 
of gold. Under a sun so benign, and a soil so fertile, establish- 
ments rose in every direction, lands were dealt out by grants from 
the emperor, the Indians were shared in repartimientos amongst the 
rich and powerful, and taught to till the earth, or dig from its 
bowels the means of enriching their masters. Cities, palaces, tem- 
ples, and towns, to rival many in Europe, soon swelled upon the 
sight; and, if we can credit their own historians, in 1504, that is, 
ten years after the discovery, and during tie government of Ovando, 
there were seventeen towns founded and peopled, all of which, 
according to Herrera, had their respective blazons, or coat of arms, 
of which the details are found in his history, taken from the royal 
grant, under date of the Gth of December, 1508. But of these, 
except in the capital, scarcely a trace is now to be met with or 
recoguized by their present respective inhabitants.’ ‘ - short 
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duration, however, was this blaze of prosperity; the natives’—(it 
was full time to come to them)—‘ the natives, by whose labour this 
rapid advance had been made, began to decline——.’ We must 
confess that Mr. Walton’s history of ‘the Indians does not begin 
ab ovo. But, as he had touched on their decline, he would not 
miss the opportunity of mentioning the famous Las Casas; and af- 
ter unhesitatingly stating, as a fact, that the worthy Bishop of Chi- 
apa was the first who introduced slaves into Santo Domingo,* and 
gravely philosophizing on the contradictory conduct of this humane 
defender of the Indians, he recollects that he had promised to 
give ‘ their history,’ and we are led to hope that he is going to 
set about it in earnest. Nothing like it; by ‘ History of the In- 
dians’ the author means that such history is not to be found in 
his book. ‘ To enter’ (he says) ‘ on the history of the Indian abo- 
rigines of Hispanola at the time it was discovered by Columbus, 
were to wander from the line prescribed; nor can we find any 
local traces to aid-us in substituting fact for conjecture.’ 

To console the reader, however, for his disappointment, Mr. 
Walton tells him how ‘ he sought, in vain, some remnant of isolated 
population, under a wish to obtain a comparative knowledge of 
their language and traditions.’ This, indeed, was rather gratuitous 
in Mr. Walton, for it is pretty well known at Santo Domingo, that 
there are no such remnants of iso/ated population of aborigines in 


the island; and he might have spared himself his wandering in 
search of it, and his readers this negative chapter. a 

But what does Mr. Walton call the Indian language? ‘ We 
sometimes’ (he says, p. 166) ‘meet with Spanish authors who boast of 





“® The extraordinary and disinterested exertions of this excellent man have made hima 
an object of veneration. TheTact of his having recommended the importation of negro 
slaves, to save from destruction the weak race of the Santo Domingo Indians, rests upon 
the authority of Herrera, But it is absolutely false that he wus the first promoter of 
that horrid trade in the Spanish Colonies. A tax on the importation of slaves into 
the Spanish Colonies was planned by Cardinal Ximenes as early as 1516. (Herrera, 
Decad. 2. Lib. 2. c. 8.) Las Casas had limited his efforts to obtain a Regulation for 
the relief of the Indians, which was granted by Charles V. in 1542. These regula- 
tions excited considerable troubles in the colonies, and Las Casas’s hopes of their good 
effect were pletely disappointed. He then, according to Herrera, ‘ seeing that 
every thing failed him, betook himself to the expedient of r ding that liceuces 
should be granted to the Spaniards who lived in the colonies for the importation of 
negroes, in order to relieve the Indians.’ (Herrera, Dec. ¢. lib. 2. c. 20.) [tis to be 
observed that this historian had before mentioned that such licences had been suspended 
in order to i the intended duty on the importation, (Vide Dec. 2, lib. 2. c. 8.) 
It evidently appears from this that the humane bisbop neither promoted nor invented 
the measure. The importation of negroes was merely suspended upon a barbarous 
speculation. ‘This suspension would naturally produce a greater demand for Africans, 
after having occasioned the complete destruction of the Iudian race at Santo Domingo. 
So that Las Casas’s advice only tended to diminish two evils—the immediate destruc- 
tion of the Indians, and an extensive importation of negroes, neither of which it was 
in his power to remedy. 
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the fertility and softness of the Indian language Which? that 
spoken at St. Domingo? Not at all.. ‘ Many of the Creoles of 
the Main (he continues) tell us that the Indian langaage is ex- 
tremely adapted to express‘the affections of the soul, and in love 
matters is highly superior.” However well disposed we may be 
to imagine the American woods echoing the melodious strains of 
love, conveyed in the highly cagesien Salim language, we are 
sorry to see Mr. Walton wasting his descriptive powers and his 
grammatical knowledge upon a non-entity. ‘The great variety of 
languages’ (says Baron Humboldt*) ‘ still spoken in the kingdom 
of Mexico proves a great variety of races and origin. ‘The num- 
ber of these languages exceeds twenty, of which fourteen have 
grammars and dictionaries tolerably complete. It appears shat 
the most part of these languages, far from being dialects of the 
same, (as some authors have falsely advanced,) are at least as dif- 
ferent from one another as the Greek and the German, or the 
French and the Polish. This is at least the case with the seven 
languages of New Spain, of which I possess vocabularies. The 
variety of igioms gpoken by the people of the New Continent, and 
which, without the least exaggeration, may be stated at some hun- 
dreds, offers a very striking phenomenon, particularly when we 
compare it with the few languages spoken in Asia and Europe.’ 
Hervas, a learned Spanish writer, supposes that about a hundred 
and fifty barbarous languages are spoken in the Brazil; and he has 
given a long catalogue of more than fifty, of which the roots had 
been, more or less, investigated.+ Yet Mr. Walton speaks of the 
Indian language as if it were one dialect from Hudson’s Bay to 
Cape Horn! . 

Rocio thus failed in finding something to say about the first to- 
pic of his promising chapter, Mr. Walton proceeds to the next, 
which he thus opens. 

‘ The figure represented in the annexed plate is that of an idol 
in granite, found in the island of Santo Domingo, and originally 
worshipped by the natives as an household god.’ (Could not Mr. 
Walton tell us from what chapter of the Indian liturgy he infers 
the rank which his idol held in the estimation of the Indian devo- 
tees?) ‘It corresponds perfectly with the description given by 
Moore in his learned work called the Hindu Pantheon,’ (thus it is 
that one shallow and incompetent writer turns the brain of a thou- 
sand others, on subjects which none of them are capable of com- 
prehending,) ‘ and answers exactly to the Lingam worship of that 





* Vol. I. p. 138. 

+ See Southey’s History of Brazil, Chap. VIII. p. 224, where a very interesting 
account of some of these languages is given. 
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people; but it may be said to represent it more fully’ (God for- 
bid!) < and in a more striking manner than any idols by him de- 
scribed.’ ‘ We are told by this learned and celebrated author that 
Brahma ” Mr. Walton gives us the history of Brahma, (for 
who could doubt, after seeing such a striking likeness, that his 
idol is the Hindoo divimity?) and then continues his description. 
‘ In the idol now before us the Brahma A is represented by a disk ; 
B represents the Yoni; C the Linga, the symbol of regeneration, 
or the phallic emblem of the Greeks. On the top of the Linga is 
placed the head of the God of Prudence.’ However weil placed 
the God of Prudence may be by Mr. Walton, we cannot but 
wonder at his consummate assurance in the whole of this descrip- 
tion, the minute details of which have no other foundation than the 
‘ striking likeness’ which Mr. Walton imagined hunself to have dis- 
covered between his idol and one of the hundred delineated by his 
oracle Mr. Moore. We have undergone the toil of examining 
this most important likeness ; and, unfortunately for the whole sys- 
tem of Haytian theology, which Mr. Walton has taken the pains 
to illustrate, we find that the St. Domingo idol is no wore like the 
Hindoo emblem, or the God of Prudence, than any other rude 
imitation of g head would be, stuck upon a shaft, and bottomed 
= a round base, for the mystical purpose of being kept from 
dng. 

Our readers are not to understand that this is a singular instance 
of the vague, inaccurate, and desultory mode in which Mr. Wal- 
ton has contrived to fill his two volumes, and which can only be 
conceived by those who, like ourselves, may undertake to give aa 
abstract of them. The labour we have undergone, with a view 
to collect either facts or observations which might coalesce into 
some heads or general topics, has been quite harassing, and, we 
regret to add, unavailing. Leaving, therefore, to those of our rea- 
ders who may feel disposed to try their logical powers, the Hercu- 
lean task of methodizing Mr. Walton’s book, we will exert our- 
selves in clearing up one point at least among the many which he 
has specified in his title-page, and which we consider of the 

i importance at this moment; that is, ‘ the present state of 
the Spanish colonies with respect to the mother-country., In 
treating this subject we may, perhaps, select some passages of Mr, 
Walton’s book, to prove that, had he limited his endeavours to a 
few practical observations concerning the countries which he visited, 
and produced a well digested collection of travelling memoirs, 
without any attempt at learning and science, he might justly 
have laid claim to the name of au enlightened merchant, who had 
stolen some moments from the occupations of trade, in order 
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to add his mite to that peculiar stock of information which the 
were world can seldom look for from the works of its sedentary 
eaders. 7 

The population of the Spanish colonies may be considered as 
divided to five classes ; 1st, Spaniards born in Old Spain; @dly, 
The descendants of Europeans, without any mixture of African or 
Indian blood, called Creoles; Sdly, The different races of Maulat- 
toes and Mestizoes, or the issue of the crossings of the European, 
Indian, and African blood; 4thly, The Indians or Aborigines ; 
5thly, The imported African slaves. The first two classes, from 
their political importance, chiefly deserve our attention. 

What the old Spaniards are, when transplanted to their American 
colonies, or what peculiar turn their national character takes in 
that particular situation, would not be a difficult point for conjec- 
ture, even if we were deprived of facts and observations. Preju- 
dices are strong in proportion to their range, and- evidently derive 
activity from the numbers which adopt them. Family prejudices 
are more tenacious than those of individuals, and national preju- 
dices exceed both, in violence and duration. Those, capheially, 
which are grounded on pretensions to superiority over a particular 
set or nation, are so early imbibed by all classes of the state, 
so indissolubly blended with every individual feeling, that their 
conjoint or national effects are astonishing, even when culture has 
scarcely left any visible traces of them in the common intercourse 
of life. 

We may conceive what the national prejudices of the Spaniards, 
with respect to their colonies, now are, from the manner in which 
their ancestors took possession of them, and the authority which 
the descendants of those conquerors-have enjoyed there during four 
centuries. The Spanish adventurers who flocked to America, im- 
mediately after the discovery of those countries, considered them 
in the light of a wilderness occupied merely by four and two footed 
game, of which they might dispose at their pleasure. ‘The avowed 
and infinite cruelties which they committed without the least feeling 
of remorse, would demonstrate, if other proofs were wanting, 
the general opinion which prevailed for some time among them, of 
the irrationality of the Indians. . 

It will be easily conceived that the overbearing pride of the first 
conquerors, swelled with the destruction or submission of the In- 
dians, Was transmitted in full force to the adventurers whom the 
thirst of gold, and the desire of living freely at an immense distance 
from the seat of government, allured to those fertile regions. Those 
whose haughty and turbulent character was scarcely to be curbed 
by the authority of a powerful sovereign, must have ——e S 
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dreadful sway over the conquered Indians.* Every Spaniard 
thought himself a sovereign from the moment that he set his foot ou 
the shores of America; and the kings of Spain would have soon 
lost their newly-acquired dominions, but for the uncontroulable 
pride of the adventurers, which operated as a check on their mutual 
ambition. 

The first generation of creoles, though born upon the soil of 
America, naturally considered themselves as true Spaniards, since 
they could boast no other title to the superiority which they 
claimed over the natives; and it is probable that many years elap- 
sed before any degree of national interest was felt by those new 
natives of the American continent. But when they began to mul- 
tiply, and the ties of parentage between them and the European 
Spaniards were successively weakened—when, in the course of cen- 
turies, the natural connexions which arise from a native soil, made 
the creoles consider themselves as a people, seeds of jealousy 
against the mother-country sprung up, the growth of which nothing 
could check but a system of equity and moderation, seldom, if 
ever, observed by any government with respect to colonies or con- 
quered countries; by none less than the despotic and tyrannical 
court of Madrid. 

The government of the Spanish colonies was entirely confided to 
the hands of viceroys and captains-general, whé had under them 
several military governors aud inteudants ; the administration of 
justice being committed to the Audiencias or tribunals, which re- 
sided in the capitals, and were presided over by-the respective vice- 
roys and captains-general. ‘The people, though nominally repre- 
sented by the Cabildos or town corporations, had, in fact, no 
check upon the authority of their governors. The members of the 
audiencias were old Spaniards, and partook of the haughty spirit 
which considered the creoles as inferior to their own countrymen. 
With respect to thé town corporations, nothing could be more 
insignificant. The seats were, for the most part, filled up by the 
court of Spain: several were the property of particular families, 
and all of them were considered as empty houours, with which the 
timid ambition of some wealthy creoles might be amused. 

The viceroy was, in fact, as absolute as the monarch whom he 
represented; and, although by law responsible for his conduct to 
the Council of Indies resident at Madrid, “on the expiration of his 
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* The orders which Las Casas obtained from Charles V. in favour of the Indians were 
epenly disobeyed at Mexico, and excited a rebellion et Peru, because the comuassioner 
who was sent with them from Spain, insisted upon hayng therm put into practice. 
Herrera, the Inca Garcilaso, and all the Spanish historians of that time, are full of the 
rebellious and ungovernable character of the Spaniards in America. 
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commission, the same laws declared that the viceroy was to be 
obeyed as the king in person. It would be needless to expatiate 
upon the futility of such responsibility. The hope of redress is 
but a feeble consolation for actual oppression, even when the re- 
dresser is at hand. Let those, then, who are not blind to every 
abuse of power, and know how easily it is made the instrument of 
oppression when not checked by some effective restraint, consider 
what sort of government the Spanish colonists must have enjoyed, 
under nine European Spaniards, who had nothing to dread but an 
examination of their conduct at two thousand leagues distance 
from the theatre of their injustice. 

The consequences of this system were sufficiently apparent. Pro- 
sperity, and its foundation, security, were only to be found in interest 
and favour. ‘The crowds of flatterers who thronged the palace of 
the Spanish monarch fell infinitely short of those which sur- 
rounded the Viceroy of Mexico. His secretary was generally the 
favourite, the mediator through whom petitions reached the idol; 
and the grants descended to those who could enforce them with the 
most suitable offerings. Dreadful as the corruption of the late 
court of Madrid was, it must have appeared pure and exemplary 
when compared with the venality of the viceroyal courts of 
Spanish America,—That honourable exceptions are to be found 
among the Spanish viceroys, we are far from bringing into question ; 
but how cruelly must that people be oppressed, whose moments of 
happiness are to be counted by exceptions ! 

Oppression can never bear equally upon all classes, and espe- 
cially when the community is divided into casts, as in Spanish 
America. Without speaking of those which are constitutionally 
degraded, as the Indians and mestizoes, we shall merely point out 
the effect which the unlimited powers of the Spanish governors 
naturally produced on that numerous and powerful class, the Spanish 
creoles,* 

Those who are thoroughly acquainted with the character and cir- 
cumstances of the two rival parties, the old Spaniards and creoles, in 
Spanish America, will rather feel inclined to wonder at the extraor- 
dmary forbearance of the latter, than at the war which they are now 
waging against the former. Let it be considered that the-number 
of Spaniards iu the colonies, bears no proportion to the creole 





* We shall not enter into a separate discussion about the state of opinion among the 
Indians, for this poor degraded tace have none at all. But we do vot pretend to say 
that this state of mental degradation renders them insignificant in the present contest. 
On the contrary, we reckon them a most powerful tool. Their number, in Spanish 
America, is about seven millions, which forms more than one half the ion of the 
country, Enjoying very little or no property, they are ready to fo any leaders 
who will conduct them to war agaisst the Spaniards, + : 
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population ;* that these creoles, being the descendants of Spanish 
merchants, enjoy considerable wealth, and an education far su- 
perior to that of which their fathers could boast; while, on the 
other hand, very few of their rivals have the least title, from birth, 
education, or any other circumstance, to that superiority which they 
claim. Exclusively of those who are employed in the higher 
situations of government, the Spaniards Who resort to the colonies 
to acquire a fortune, are, with few exceptions, a low, plodding 
set of people, who would never have risen from the humblest 
situations had they remained in the Peninsula, and who generally 
commence their operations in America, in the same way. Biscay, 
Asturias, Galicia, and Catalonia, have constantly sent out swarms 
of adventurers, among whom, those who expected to begin their 
career behind a counter in one of the shops of Vera Cruz, or 
Mexico, thought too highly of themselves to associate with the rest 
of their companions. But the means of making a fortune are so 
easy in Spanish America, for those who object to no sort of occu- 
pation, that there is hardly one of these adventurers who, m 
the course of a few years, is not enabled to vie in riches with 
the old families of the country. At first they limit their pride 
to that superiority which Spaniards of all ranks claim in the colo- 
nies, and to the privilege of hidalguia or nobility, which is to be 
found even among Spanish beggars: but no sooner have they ac- 
quired property, than a part of it is destined to purchase honours 
at the-court of Madrid. The wealthy drudge enjoys them behind 
his counter; and nothing is more common than to see people of this 
description, in their tawdry uniforms of captains, or colonels, with 
a badge of one of the Orders of Spain on their breasts, sitting in 
their shops, and occasionally helping their clerks to dispatch the 
customers who come for a yard of cloth or calico.+ 

While 





* As the common census makes no distinction between creoles and Spaniards, it is 
ae to ascertain the exact number of each; but the reader may judge from the 
following data. “ In the capital of Mexico, according to the enumeration of the Count 
of Revillagigedo, in every 100 inhabitants, forty-nine are Spanish creoles, two Spaniards 
born in Europe, twenty-four Artec and Otomitee Indians, and twenty-five people of 
colour.” Humboldt, Book 2, c. vir. 

t Mr. Walton has pleasantly described the prejudices which the employments of the 
European adventurers have excited among the creoles. The picture is correct in all 
its parts, and will contribute to give an idea of the habits and manners of the rival parties. 

‘The Spaniards of America possess few of the component traits of their European 
countrymen; but if any, it is of the Andalusian, with whom also they most assimilate. 
The creole has imbibed against the natives of the dther provinces of Spain, peculiar 
Prejudices, derived from their leading occupations and manners. A native mother of 
the country opposes the marriage of her daughter with a rich Catalan, because he has 
made his fortune by drawing wine, selling butter and cheese, and is filthy in his person ; 
with the Gallician, because he is a plodding, hard working person, and the appellation 
of Gallego is almost synonymous with that of a pofter in every province in Spain ; with 
the Biscayan, because he is boisterous and tyrannic, partaking of the peculiar tinge of 
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While the proud pretensions of this gross uneducated party, sup~ 


ported by the Spaniards in power, naturally excite dissatisfaction 
in the creole gentry, the oppressive measures which they promote 
against the interest of the land, cannot fail to produce hatred, and 
an eager thirst for revenge. ‘The Spanish merchants of America 
consider themselves exclusively entitled to the profits of trade,— 
trade, not grounded upon the mutual advantages of buyer and 
seller, but rather an oppressive monopoly, by which they oblige a 
whole population to take whatever they import from the mother- 
country, extorting the most extravagant prices, by all the means 
which a market that excludes competition can afford. 

The Spanish merchants were not, however, the only monopolists in 
the colonies. The government which supported them was the first 
to derive a paltry profit from shackling the industry of the Ameri- 
cans. The well known simile of the savage, who cut down the tree 
in order to pluck its fruit, (used by Montesquieu to exemplify the 


effects of despotism,) was literally applicable to the Spamish colo- . 


nial system. A Spanish colonist could not enjoy the advantages 
so lavishly bestowed on those beautiful countries. The eyes of a 
suspicious and oppressive government were constantly watching the 
progress of his industry. ‘To sow or plant, he was not to consult 
the nature of the soil, but the government. Vines and olives, the 
two great blessings of temperate countries, were forbidden to grow 
in his fields, by proclamation. Some individuals had planted vine- 
yards in Mexico. Whether the Viceroy winked at this infraction of 
the colonial regulations, or was ignorant of it, we cannot say; the 
Spanish merchants however, who were quicker sighted, gave the 


alarm to their correspondents at Cadiz. Complaint was instantly 


made to the court of Madrid, whence an order issued for root- 
ing up the vines, in pursuance of the right enjoyed by the Cadiz 
merchaats of admiuistering to the wants of the American people, 
at their own discretion. 

It would be endless to enumerate the grievances which the 
colonies suffered, from the combined action of tyranny and mono- 
poly. Vague and desultory as Mr. Walton’s account of it 
to be, it is yet more than sufficient to account for the state of habi- 





his province, fiery, impatient, and jealous; with the Castilian, because he is sullen, re- 
served, opposed to shew and parade, in short with all the preceding, frem their peculiar 
jargon of provincial dialect ; (Mr. Walton ought to have excepted the Castilians, 
who speak the purest Spanish;) but in the Andalusian, she finds a gaiety, »pright- 
liness, animation, softer modulations of language and expression, more congenial 
manners, and an elevation of character not descending to the calls of porters and pediars ; 
hence, though lets rich, she prefers him. Should her daughter marry one of the former 
provincials, the officious mother will always pre-dispose the relations, by telling them 
that his fortune was the inducement, but that she hepes he will soon give up his shop, 
wear a long coat, and turn a gentleman.’ Vol, 2. p. 69. sind 
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tual discontent, to which the creoles were imperceptibly brought, 
not less by this palpable injustice, than by the civilization which 
the natural progress of human societies must always increase, in 
spite of the trammels imposed by the blindest of governments. 

While the creoles conceived that their security against the In- 
dians, the negro slaves, and the mixed casts, depended on the 
union of the whole European race, the Spaniards could oppress 
them with impunity. From this principle, Humboldt very satisfac- 
torily accounts for the passive state of the Spanish colonies, during 
the succession-war in Spain. But the Indians have been so com- 
pletely subdued, and the creole population has so much increased 
since that period, that the same tranquillity and passiveness could 
not be looked for, when the late shock of the Spanish throne 

awakened them to the hopes of bettering their condition. 

' There was a period, when the whole mass of native population 
entertained such an opinion of the knowledge and power of the 
mother country, that they would have shut their eyes in reverential 
awe, to whatever injustice she might commit; but the political 
events of our own times have destroyed all traces of this powerful 
illusion. The American war, in which Spain engaged with the 
most unaccountable degree of folly, could not but excite the at- 
tention of the Spanish creoles. ‘They must have compared their 
own situation with that of their neighbours, and perceived how 
much more galling were their own grievances, than those which 
produced the successful resistance of the English colonies. They 
must have reflected on the inconsistency and injustice of the 
Spanish government, who with one hand was helping English sub- 
jects to throw off their allegiance, and with the other, binding 
its own in the most intolerable chains ever devised by oppression. 
About that period, the works of the French philosophers found 
their way into Spanish America, in despite of the terrors of the In- 
quisition. ‘This circumstance, which was scarcely noticed at the 
time, proved momentous in the highest degree, and amidst silence 
and obscurity, operated with fearful effect in undermining the fabric 
of despotism. 

Reading is one of those pleasures which a certain degree of ease 
and comfort will never fail to generate among all sorts of people. 
The higher classes in the Spanish colonies had long arrived at that 
state in consequence of their wealth, and books were an article not 
a little ii request amongst them. Books, of course, were always 
put in the assortment of those cargoes of trash of all kinds, which 
were constantly sent out from Spain to the colonies. We have 
ourselves wituessed the making up of these literary bales, in one of 
the principal towns of Spain, and could scarcely repress the feelings 
of indignation and pity, which arose from inspecting the works se- 
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lected for this purpose. The glass beads which the first adventurers 
bartered for gold with the simple tribes of Indians, were real trea- 
sures in comparison of the literary filth which the Spaniards ex- 
ported to the colonies, with the certainty of selling it at the most 
extravagant price. : er 

With the inconsistency peculiar to despotic governments, univer- 
sities had been established at Mexico and Lima, to which even 
professors of mathematics were appointed. Thus, while they ex- 
alted the thirst for aera. tes foolishly expected that the 
American youth would be still contented to seek it in those ponds 
of ignorance and superstition which had been prescribed to them. 

consequences of such a system may be easily guessed. 
No sooner had the works of the French shddeentien found their 
way into the colonies, than they were read with an avidity beyond 
expression. The facility with which their general principles are 
seized, the common-place knowledge with which they enable young 
people to shine in conversation, the contempt and hatred which 
they breathe against what they denominate oppression, occasioned 
them to be looked on as invaluable treasures. ‘The danger which 
attended their perusal, naturally enhanced the interest which they 
excited. There are instances of people who retired from all sorts 
of business into the country, to devote themselves wholly to the 
study of the French political and moral writers. 

We, who have witnessed the effect of their doctrines in this free 
and happy country, during the ferment of the French Revolution, 
when they threatened to overthrow the majestic fabric of our 
constitution, may easily conceive how they must have operated 
where every civil and religious institution tends to countenance the 
bold assertions of those artful apostles of anarchy and atheism. 

It would be difficult without these premises, to account for the 
contrast, which Humboldt observed between the le of the in- 
terior provinces of Mexico, and the enlighte classes of the 
capital. ‘This part of his work deserves the attention of our readers, 
as it will be a clue to the knowledge of the character and principles 
of the present disturbances, of which we now hasten to give a 
passing sketch, 


‘The words European and Spaniard are become synonimous in 
Mexico and Peru. The inhabitants of the remote provinces have there- 
fore a difficulty in conceiving, that there can be Europeans who do not 
speak their language; and they consider this ignorance as a mark of 
low extraction, because every where around them, all, except the very 
lowest cluss of the people, speak Spanish. Better acquainted with the 
history of the sixteenth century, than with that of our own times, they 
imagine that Spain continues to possess a decided preponderance over 
the rest of Europe. To them, the Peninsula appears the very centre of 
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European civilization:—It is otherwise with the Americans of the capi- 
tal. Those of them who are acquainted with French or English litera- 
ture, fall easily into a contrary extreme, and have a still more unfavour- 
able opinion of the mother country than the French had, at-a time 
when communication was less frequent between Spain and the rest of 
Europe. They prefer strangers from other countries to the Spaniards; 
and they flatter themselves with the idea, that intellectual cultivation 
has made more rapid progress in,the colonies, than in the Peninsula.”* 


The public opinion being thus divided with respect to the mo- 
ther-country, it is evident that if the first class lost their’ enthusiasm 
for Spain, they might easily be led into rebellion by that more en- 
lightened part of the community, who despised and hated her 
government. 

The news of the invasion of the French, together with that of the 
captivity of the king, and the resignations of Bayonne, produced a 
‘kind of stupor, which pervaded the whole population of Spanish 
America; but this was soon followed by a general enthusiasm in 
favour of the mother country. ‘The prevailing sentiments were 
abhorrence of the French, and desireyto support the Spaniards 
against their tyranny and injustice. If we wanted arguments te 
confirm the correctness of Humboldt's description, we should find 
a very strong one in the confidence with which the Americans 
looked for a speedy and successful issue to the Spanish cause. 
If there were any who doubted of that success, they were to be 
found among the higher classes, and even among the Spanish autho- 
rities. Those who, according to Humboldt, considered Spain just 
as if only a day had passed since the battle of Pavia, hourly ex- 
pected to hear of the patriotic armies having reached Paris, and of 
Buonaparte being a prisoner at Madrid. 

Few examples can be found of such an attachment between, 
what might be called, two nations, as that which was evinced by 
the American population towards the mother-country. The opi- 
nion in favour of supporting Spain was so general and decided, that 
not a single voice was heard from the discontented creoles, who 
had been long meditating a revolution, Had the Spanish govern- 
ment acted wisely, the French invasion would have strengthened 
the ties of union between, Spain and her colonies; and what force 
had at first established, friendship, gratitude, and compassion would 
have sanctioned, and confirmed for centuries. 

The news of the general insurrection of Spain reached Mexico 
on the 29th July, 1808. The enthusiasm which it had produced 
was still in full force, when the arrival of two deputies from the 
Junta of Seville was announced, who were come to claim the 





* Humboldt’s New Spain. Book 2. ¢. vit. ’ 
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sovereign command of Spanish America for that corporation, 
which had assumed the title of Supreme Gubernative Junta of Spain 
and the Indies. Such was the general disposition in favour of the 
Peninsula, that it appears probable, from the documents before 
us, that the Mexicans would have acceded to the demands of the 
Junta, if, during the deliberation of a meeting of the public autho- 
rities, which the Viceroy had convened, dispatches had not arrived 
from London, in which the deputies of the Junta of Asturias an- 
nounced their installation, and warned the Mexicans expressly 
against the pretension of the Andalusian Junta. We may easily 
conceive how this declared rivalship must have affected the opinion 
which the Mexicans had formed of the spirit of the Spanish Re- 
volution. 

The resignations of the royal family produced no diminution 
of American loyalty. The acclamations of ‘ Ferdinand the Seventh’ 
were as sincere as they were general: but the blind submission 
which the old Spaniards demanded for whéever called himself his 
representative in the Penjpsula, was not so readily accorded. In 
Mexico, (for we shall give the precedence to the history of the revo- 
lution of that part of America,) the Cabildo, or town corporation, 
had suggested the propriety of forming a Junta which should go- 
vern that kingdom in the name of the captive sovereign. The 
Viceroy appeared inclined to the measure, and the old Spaniards 
were in consequence determined to depose him. Had this chief 
made use of his power, g@@@ ordered to the capital the troops 
which, to the number of twelve thousand, were stationed between 
Mexico and Vera Cruz, the country would probably have been 
spared the horrors which are now laying it waste. But the Vice- 
roy had no fixed plan: he was old, and wanted vigour: he was 
besides afraid of exciting suspicions against his loyalty, and had 
even proposed to resign his authority. 

This weakness was soon perceived by the Spaniards. One of 
the wealthiest merchants among them, a personal enemy of the 
Viceroy, was placed at the head of the conspiracy. ‘The officers 
who were to command the guard on the appointed day, were 
bribed; and this person, followed by about two hundred Spaniards, . 
taken from the shops of Mexico, entered-the palace of the Viceroy 
at midnight, without resistance, and seizing him and his lady, com- 
mitted the latter to a nunnery, and the former to the prison of the 


Inquisition. 

The Audiencia, or supreme court of justice, had secretly sup- 
ported this measure, and the imprisonment of the Viceroy was an- 
nounced to the public, together with the circumstance of their 
having taken upon themselves to nominate a new viceroy. Though 
no disturbance followed this act of violence, the creoles were by 
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no means pleased or satisfied with it: not that they had any parti- 
cular fondness for the deposed Viceroy, but because the power 
~~ Spaniards were assuming was now become intolerable 
to ° 

When the news of this event reached the Peninsula, the Central 
Junta was still in the full enjoyment of that tranquil slumber at 
Seville, during which the French, trembling for their safety, and 
hopeless of succour, on account of the Austrian war, found leisure 
to recover their spirits, and recruit their armies. On hearing 
that the Viceroy of Mexico had been brought a prisoner to Spain 
upon suspicion of treachery, the joy of the Junta was unbounded. 
It never occurred to them to examine the grounds of accusation ; 
nor did they once condescend to reflect how greatly the ties of sub- 
ordination must be relaxed, when a handful of persous, under no 
legitimate authority, could force the seat of government, and seize 
the chief magistrate with impunity. ‘The Junta was weak, and of 
course suspicious: a denunciation therefore, in any shape, was 
welcome to them. 

Meanwhile advices of the ferment, which was rapidly spreading 
through the colonies, arrived by every packet. The declarations 
of their attachment had been sincere; but some time had now elap- 
sed, and as the first impressions of sympathy grew fainter, the co- 

ists began to reflect upon their situation, and to grow weary of 
the protracted hopes of that amelioration which had been promised 
to them in the most positive terms. ‘The Central Junta conceived 
that the repetition of these promises would be sufficient to lull them 
again into apathy; and a pompous proclamation was issued in 
which the colonies were dadeesd equal to the mother-country, and 
the Spanish Americans told, in direct terms, that ‘ they belonged 
to nobody ; and that they were masters of their own fate.’ 

What this fate would have been, had the cause of Spain been 
crowned with the early success which was anticipated, it is need- 
less now to conjecture. In justice, however, to the Americans, 
we must say, that from the sentiments which they constantly mani- 
fested with regard to Spain, there is every reason to conclude that 
they would have continued faithful to her, if the unhappy course 
of events in the Peninsula, and the more unhappy system of the 
central government had not obliged them to take those steps which 
have progressively conducted them to,a state of open rebellion. 

Two years had elapsed since the Spanish Americans had heard 
of the victories of Baylen, Valencia, &c. and of the unprincipled 
invader of their mother-country being driven to collect his scat- 
tered forces behind the Ebro. A Supreme Government had been 
created, and every blessing was hoped from the political principles 
which its members had ostensibly adopted. But while the distance 
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of the scene raised the expectations of the Spanish Americans to 


‘the highest pitch, and they were daily expecting to hear of the res- 


toration of Ferdinand the Seventh, news arrived that Buonaparte 
was master of Madrid, that the Central Junta had with diffjulty 
escaped to Andalusia; that several generals had been massacred 
by their troops on a suspicion of disaffection: that others, among 
whom was Morla, had openly betrayed their country; and that 
the public opinion had pees 8 any one in whom it could ven- 
ture to repose the slightest confidence. ‘Though the disappoint- 
ment of the Americans must have been proportioned to the exalta- 
tiou of their hopes, nota symptom of commotion appeared through 
the whole extent of the Spanish colonies. Supplies were iegdaalt 
dispatched to the mother-country ; subscriptions raised among all 
classes of people; and it seemed as if their loyalty had increased 
with the misfortunes of their European brethren. These misfor- 
tunes were attributed to treason, and the opinion of the Spanish 
superiority remained unshaken. 

The Austrian war restored them to the plenitude of their first 
hopes, aud the news of the victory of Talavera came in time to con- 
firm them. But, alas! this was buta passing gleam of sunshine—a 
long period of gloom rapidly followed :—the 1 en armies com- 
pletely defeated ; the hie of Seville and Valencia protesting 
against the Central Government; the brave Romana publishing a 
manifesto, in which the power of the Supreme Government was 
declared illegal! All this regularly dispatched, and carefully spread 
through the colonies by the discontented parties of the Peninsula, 
naturally weakened their confidence, and gave the first shock to 
their enthusiasm. 

The decisive blow was now impending. The French had dis- 
persed the whole Spanish army at Ocana, and nothing-could stop 
them in their way to Andalusia. "The boasted works of Sierra Mo- 
rena were found to be a deception on the people, and the French 
entered Seville without the loss of a man, while the members of the 
Central Junta, dispersed, and insulted in their flight, could scarcely 
escape the popular fury. ‘These men, publicly proclaimed as 
traitors, assembled in the isle of Leon, and still trembling at the 
death, with which they had been threatened, hastened to deposit 
their powers in the hands of a regency, chosen by themselves. 

A government thus formed, was little calculated to re-esta- 
blish the confjdence of the colonies : so conscious, indeed, were the 
members of their weakness, that they did not dare to commu- 
nicate their installation to them, before they had heen countenan- 
ced by a manifesto of the merchants of Cadiz; a species of sup- 
port which, while it ensured them the attachment of the —_ 
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factors in the colonies, was certain to produce the contempt and 
abhorrence of the rest of the people. 

The Spaniards themselves must have foreseen the consequences 
of these events. Caracas was the first province where the news 
arrived, and the first also to effect a revolution. A month after, 
the information reached Buenos Ayres, and a similar event took 
place. ‘The fermentation now began to spread through the southern 
continent: the alarm of the old Spaniards was general, but instead 
of inspiring them with a spirit of moderation, it seemed to em- 
bitter their animosities against the natives. ‘The governor of the 
province of Socorro, im the kingdom of Sta. Fe, ordered the 
military to fire on the unarmed people, who bad assembled to pe- 
tition him. An immense multitude flocked from the neighbour- 
mg country to revenge this act of cruelty : the governor took refuge 
ina convent, where he was surrounded and taken. Another insult 
from an European had a similar effect in the capital of Sta. Fe. 
Quito became a scene of carnage. Cartagena formed a Junta 
which deprived the governor of his command. Lima was threat- 
ened with an imsurrection ; and every thing announced that a ge- 
neral explosion was at hand. 

That these commotions were the effect of some general causes, 
and not of partial intrigues, is evident from the simultaneous move- 
ments in provinces which have scarcely any communication, such 
as the Caracas and Buenos Ayres. "These two provinces knew 
nothing of each other’s revolution till some months after it was 
effected. Had both been the consequence of the same plan, the 
leaders would not have failed to cheer the public expectation with 
the hopes at least of having partners in their enterprize. 

But although, wherever the insurrection broke out, the mass of the 
Creole population had eagerly declared im its favour, they were far 
from intending a total separation from the mother-country. The 
motives alleged at the same moment in the most distant provinces, 
bear an extraordinary similarity, and shew that they were the ge- 
nuine expression of the public opinion. ‘ The Supreme Govern- 
ment of the Peninsula (they said,) has been declared infamous and 
treacherous : the members of it are even accused by the people of 
Spain, of having betrayed the country into the hands of the enemy. 
Can we then trust to the suspicious offspring of such a corrupted 
stock? Shall we wait till they chuse to make their peace with 
Buonaparte, by betraying us into his hands? It was owing to our 
decided determination that the orders sent from Bayonne by the 
French ruler were not put into execution by our European gover- 
nors. ‘They were then ready to submit to his treachery. ‘They 
will scarcely be less so now, when they have lost all hopes of suc- 
ceeding in the Penjnsula. But setting all this aside, how can the 
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ephemeral governments of Spaiv pretend to rule us, when they are 
manifestly incompetent to direct the people among whom they 
dwell! If they represent Ferdinand the Seventh, let them exercise 
their power over those who have elected them—we will do the 
same in our own country—we will create a government in the name 
of our beloved sovereign, and that we will obey. Our brethren of 
the Peninsula shall have our aid, our friendship, and our good 
wishes.’ 

Such is the tenor of all the early proclamations of the insur- 
geuts of Spanish America. We do not pretend to say that they 
contained the genuine sentiments of the leaders; but they evi- 
dently were a correct statement of the prevailing sentiments of the 
people. The difference of opinion which divided the creoles 
with respect to the mother-country, and which we have noticed 
from Humboldt, was certainly the cause of this forbearance in the 
chiefs of the revolution. They hated the Spanish government, and 
were for the most part ardent and enthusiastic admirers of the me- 
taphysical principles of liberty, which they had imbibed from the 
Freuch publications; but they were obliged to yield to the more 
general opinion of their countrymen, who were heartily attached 
to Ferdinand the Seventh, and had a great regard for Spain, which 
the misconduct of her revolutionary governments had only weak- 
ened, after two years of perpetual disappointment. _Lustead of fos- 
tering this excellent disposition, the Spanish goverument listened 
only to the dictates of wounded pride, aud adopted every measure 
that was calculated to alienate the well disposed, and strengthen 
the party of their inveterate enemies. 

‘The first step of the Regency, upon hearing of the occurrence 
of Caracas, was to declare their proceedings rebellious, and to 
blockade their ports. ‘The declaration itself was conceived im the 
most violent and outrageous terms ; the governors of the surround- 
ing districts were ordered to stop all communication with the in- 
surgent ptovinces, and to intercept their supplies. The effect of 
that unfeeling avd insulting decree was to mecrease the contempt 
of a government which, while it was obliged to court the protection 
of a handful of merchants in the Peninsula, was thundering veu- 
geance agaist two millions of people, who had the Atlantic be- 
tween them and their pretended masters. In fact, the regency was 
the mere tool of the Cadiz merchants, aud the orders—the dictates 
of their alarmed avarice. A singular fact, which we have it in our 
power to state, made this sufliciently evident im the eyes of the 


So strovg was the persuasion of the enlightened of the 
Spanish people, that the mews of the dispersion of Central 
Junta would excite commotivus iu America, that the regency, in 
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spite of its short sighted policy, found it necessary to do something 
in favour of the colonies, which might reconcile them to their go- 
vernment, and preserve their union with Spain. The measure of 
granting them a tree trade was proposed by the minister of the Indies, 
and ardently seconded by his under-secretary, a man distingyished 
in the revolution of Spain for his zeal and patriotism. ‘This was a 
few days after the mstallation of the regency, when the new govern- 
ment, though mid and irresolute, had not entirely submitted to the 
yoke of the mercantile Junta of Cadiz. The measure was put in 
practice after the pitiful, intriguing manner of the old court. The 
order was signed by the minister and secretly printed ; precautions 
were then taken to send it with the same secrecy to the colonies, 
that when the merchants came to the knowledge of it, it might be 
too late to repeal it. ‘The whole transaction, however, transpired ; 
and the rage of the mercantile junta knew uo bounds. ‘The re- 
gents were mtimidated, and submitted to the disgrzce of charging 
their minister and his under-sécretary with having forged the order. 
Both of them were arrested ; a counter order was issued,and the 
two prisoners were then set at liberty, without any farther inquiry. 

But the most lamentable part of the American revolution was 
now at hand. The kingdom of Mexico had enjoyed an apparent 
tranquillity since the conspiracy of the Spaniards against the vice- 
roy. The Central Junta had given the civil command of that 
kingdom to the archbishop, who, though an European by birth, 
was beloved by the creoles for his moderation. The Spanish go- 
vernament had happily stumbled on one good measure; the rest, 
however, were ted to increase the disaffection. 

The Viceroy had been deposed merely because he appeared fa- 
vourable to the plan of erecting a junta for the government of 
Mexico, when Spain was without a supreme power. The Spaniards 
of the capital, who had defeated this plan, were already become 
unpopular from the intoxication of success; when iuatelligence ar- 
rived that the Central Junta had lavished on them its highest bo- 
nours. ‘The state of the creoles became intolerable when, in addi- 
tion to the insults which they had borne, their friend the archbi- 
shop was removed from the command; and the high court of 
justice, whom they considered as their most violent enemies, made 
temporary governors of the kingdom, until the arrival of the viceroy 
Venegas, nominated by the new regency of Cadiz. 

Although the regular forces of Mexico had checked the spirit of 
insurrecuion, those who know the ‘state of civilization at which 
that kingdom has arrived, and which puts it, according to Hum- 
boldt, at the head of the Spanish colonies m every respect, will 
easily suppose that discontented and enterprising individuals could 
net be wauting, who would watch every opportunity of shaking re 
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the Spanish yoke. In act, several of this description were to be 
found among the military and clergy, and even among the monks 
of New Spain. The most conspicuous was a country vicar of the 
name of Hidalgo, who enjoyed a valuable living in Dolores, a con- 
siderable town in the province of Valladolid Mechoacan. Hidalgo 
was a man of no vulgar talents, and ofa knowledge far superior to 
that of the clergy of New Spain; this, as was commonly the case, 
had excited suspicions of his orthodoxy. We find that he had 
been accused to the Inquisition, but had the good fortune or the 
art to remove their jealousy. He had thoroughly gained the af- _ 
fections of the Indians, whom he had taken great pains to en- 
lighten. Several manufactories had risen by his care, and he had 
even established a foundry of cannon, alleging the immense advan- 
tage which might accrue to the crown from it, there being some 
rich copper mines in the neighbourhood of his parish. 

Whien the Viceroy was deposed by the Spaniards of Mexico, the 
troops constantly stationed, in times of war, between that capital 
and Vera Cruz, to prevent any attempt which our cruisers might 
make on that coast, were ordered into the interior. ‘The regiment 
of cavalry de Ia Reyna was sent to San Miguel el Grande, a po- 
pulous town in the vicinity of Dolores. Three captains of the 
names of Allende, Aldama, and Abasolo, who served in that regi- 
ment, were natives of the place, and friends of the vicar Hidalgo, 
whom they readily joined. ‘Their activity was extraordinary in 
disseminating discontent, and pourtraying, with the darkest colours, 
whatever tended to alienate the minds of the natives, in the actual 
circumstances of Spain. 

Allende was sent to Queretaro, one of the most considerable 
towns in the kingdom of Mexico, where he recruited a great num- 
ber of partizans. ‘The Spaniards perceived that something was in 
agitation among the creoles, and their suspicions fell wpon the 
mayor or corregidor of the town. Information was sent to some 
of the Acuerdo, or corporation, which was, at that time, split 
into two parties. Those who received it concealed it trom the 
rest; and privately advised the Spaniards of Queretaro to act, with 
respect to the corregidor, as those of the capital had with the 
viceroy. The corregidor was accordingly seized and sent to Mex- 
ico. ‘This second instance of insubordination, and contempt of the 
Jaw—this trampling upon all authority in the person of a magis- 
trate who proved to be innocent of the crime imputed to him, 
furnished a new pretence to the chiefs of the insurrection for insti- 
gating the creoles against that handful pf Spaniards who considered 
themselves superior to all established authority. 

Venegas was now arrived at Vera Cruz, and the report of his 
bringing new honours for the enemies of the late viceroy, Yturri- 
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garay, inflamed the whole creole population. Hidalgo and his as- 
sociates, indignant at this fresh outrage, and dreading the discovery 
of their plan, determined to hasten its execution. On the 17th of 
September, 1810, the vicar assembled the Indians to a sermon, the 
drift of which was to point out the tyranny of the Europeaus, the 
st:te to which the treachery of the Spaniards had brought the Pe- 
ninsula, and the danger of being delivered up to the French or the 
English, who would assuredly extirpate the holy catholic religion. _ 

Nothing could more strongly affect the minds of the poor In 
dians. Ignorance is a soil where superstition strikes deep ; cnd 
the showy rites of catholicism, together with the visible objects uf 
its worship, have so completely secured the affections of the Ame- 
rican Indians, that they submit to be implicitly governed at the nod 
of a priest. Hidalgo ended his discourse with calling his Indians 
to arms; and to arms they flew with incredible fury. Allende ap- 
peared at the side of Hidalgo, and they led the mob to the town of 
St. Miguel el Grande, where the houses of the Spaniards were pil- 
laged. No sooner was the insurrection at Dolores known, than the 
mass of the inhabitants of the extensive kingdom of Mechoacan 
acknowledged the authority of Hidalgo. ‘Three regiments of 
veterans joined his standard, the towns of Salamanca and Valla- 
dolid fell into his hands. Wherever he appeared, crouds of Indians 
flocked to his army. ‘The wealthy town of Guanaxuato, in the 
vicinity of which lay the richest mine of Mexico, supplied him 
with five millions of dollars. ‘lhe insurgents possessed every thing 
but discipline and good leaders. 

Meanwhile Venegas, who had now taken possession of bis com- 
mand at Mexico, was not wanting to himself. He secured the 
town of Queretaro, which may be considered as the key to Mexico. 
He awed into submission the creoles of the capital by forming a 
camp with his troops without the walls. The governors of St. Luis 
Potosi, and Guadalaxara armed the militia of the country; and 
even the wealthy creoles of the principal towns supported the 
cause of the Spaniards in order to avoid suspicion. 

The insurgents, instead of falling immediately u Mexico, 
marched to Valladolid, which they entered on the of October, 
amidst the shouts of the Indian aud creole population. The 
greatest marks uf honour were bestowed upon Hidalgo by the cor- 

tions of the town, and a million and half of dollars were emptied 
into his military chest from the royal treasury. ‘I'wo regiments of 
veteran cavalry joined him at this place. ‘The province of Guada- 
laxara and the city of Zacatecas were also at his devotes, His army 
being now extremely large, he flattered himself that the vicero 
would not hazard an action, and that the capital contained poe 
anumber of dissaffected, as would oblige him to surrender it as 
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soon as the insurgents came in sight. In this belief he marched to 
Toluca, while the troops of the viceroy fell back on Lerma. 

While Hidalgo was advancing towards Mexico, another corps 
pushed through Ajusco to Cuernabaca, to take possession of the 
neighbouring part of the coast of the Pacific Ocean. ‘The main 
body of the vice-royal troops had gone too far to the north, and 
nothing was known of it in the capital. 

Mexico was in imminent danger. The populace and a consi- 


“derable part of the higher classes hated the Spaniards. Venegas 


had but a handful of men on whom he could rely. In this critical 
moment he resorted to an expedient which, however ridiculous it 
may appear in our eyes, was assuredly the only thing that saved 
him. He applied to the archbishop and the Inquisition for a sen- 
fence of excommunication against Hidalgo, and all his troops and 
abetters. ‘The Mexicans were struck with terror; and the whole 
a remained quiet as if every inhabitant had been put in shac- 
es. 

But the dreadful sentence made no impression in the insurgent 
camp, where Hidalgo, himself a priest, easily persuaded his Indi- 
ans that the excommunication would fall upon the archbishop. 
The army had now advanced to the mount of las Cruzes, a few 
miles from Mexico, where a division of the Spanish troops de- 
fended the pass. ‘The insurgents dispersed them without ditliculty 
and presented themselves before the capital. But Hidalgo wanted 
decision. He summoned the town wheu he should have stormed 
it. The summons was answered with contempt, and the next 
morning his troops were seen retiring without any farther effort. 

Hidalgo’s natural moderation and horror of bloodshed were re- 
ported to be the causes of this apparent timidity. It is well known 
that he alleviated the evils of war as much as possible, and that he 
sometimes ordered the artillery to fire upon his troops, when he 
bad no other means to prevent pillage and devastation. His sum- 
mons to the viceroy is said to have been very moderate ; for he de- 
clared that his only desire was to see a junta established for the 
government of the kingdom ; and that it was his tention to send 
immediate supplies of money to the Peninsula. ‘That Hidalgo’s 
proposals were calculated to conciliate the public opinion, we are 
at liberty to conjecture from the care which the Viceroy employed 
to conceal them from the inhabitants of Mexico. ‘The true cause 
of Hidalgo’s retreat, however, was the information he received of 
the advantages which the main corps of the vice-royal troops had 
gained im his rear. General Callejas, who commanded them, had 
taken the. town of Dolores where the revolution began, and mas- 
sacred all the inhabitants. Hidalgo wanted skill to secure his re- 
treat, and watch the movements of the Spaniards; and he was now 
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obliged to fall back in confusion. Callejas met the msurgents at 
Aculco, and completely defeated them. He then directed his 
march to Guanaxuato, which he entered on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, taking a dreadful revenge on the mhabitants. Another corps 
of Spaniards, under General Cruz, entered the town of Irapurato, 
repeating the same cruelties and horrors. 

The catastrophe of Hidalgo was now at hand. 4le had just 
reached the Provincias Internas with a considerable body of forces, 
which still followed his fortunes, when the governor of that part 
of the kingdom offered him his alliance. Hidalgo and his com- 
panions trusted to his faith, and incautiously presented themselves 
for a conference, when they were seized, and immediately put to 
death, as if the Spaniards were afraid of having them rescued out 
of their hands. 

The insurrection however was far from being terminated by the 
death of its authors. ‘The whole creole and Indian population had 
now risen and formed detached corps in every part of the kingdom. 
The system of guerrillas has been adopted by the Mexican in- 
surgents, who improve every hour in boldness and dexterity. 
‘There are even large organized corps commanded by more skilful 
leaders than Hidalgo. One Rayon, a lawyer, had established an 
insurgent government at Zitaquaro. When that town was in 
danger of falling into the Viceroy’s hands, Rayon and his partizans 
made good their escape, and joined another numerous band of in- 
surgents under the priest, Morelos. ‘This chief has lately obtained 
considerable advantages :—but it would be an endless task to trace 
the actual state of the country from the confused and partial ac- 
counts of the Viceroy, the only official information which is allowed 
to reach Europe. Suffice it to say, that, according to the last let- 
ters from Mexico, all the roads from the interior were occupied 
within a few days march of the capital, the fate of which depended 
on the resistance of an inconsiderable body of troops, which, as its 
losses could not be supplied, must finally perish by the effects of 
its own victories, ‘Trade was at a stand; and the mies were to- 
tally abandoned, with the exception of one which an insurgent 
chief had been working for eight or ten months, and with the pro- 
duce of which he had been able to support his army. Several per- 
sons of the first rank had quitted the city, and gone over to the 
insurgents; from which it was naturally concluded that the chances 
of ultimate success began to appear in their favour. 

We could not avoid some diffusion in treating of the most im- 
portant and bloody revolution of Spanish America. Few words 
will suffice for the rest. 


The insurgents of Caracas were divided into two parties ; those 
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who wished to acknowledge Ferdinand the VIIth for their king, 
and to govern themselves by the Spanish laws, under the auspices 
of a national congress ; and these who, actuated by a decided hatred 
of the Spaniards, and the exaggerated ideas of liberty which they 
had acquired from the French republicans, were determined to 
make Venezuela an independent state, a truly democratic repub- 
lic. ‘The moderate party was supposted at first by public opinion, 
which, as we have already observed, was favourable to the mother- 
country: but the ill-judged attempts of the Spanish commissioner 
at Puerto Rico, to overthrow the revolutionary government, and 
to support the refractory towns of Coro and Maracaybo against 
the rest of the province, had the worst possible consequences, 
The insurgents, who were without military leaders, had been de- 
feated by those of Coro, when General Miranda, who had has- 
tened to Caracas on hearing of the revolution, arrived at La Guai- 
ra. His ambition was so much dreaded by the majority of the 
Junta, that orders had been issued to prevent his landing in his na- 
tive country; but circumstances were now changed, and his par- 
tizans msinuated that he was the only person under whose guidance 
they could look for victory. Miranda behaved at first with great 
moderation, and waited unul the meeting of the general congress, 
to which he contrived to get himself elected by one of the most 
insignificant villages of the province. ‘The majority proved to be 
composed of repubiicans; and few sittings had taken place when 
they declared themselves absolutely independent, and constituted 
a government which. they called The United Provinces of Vene- 
zue(a. All their proceedings from that period are tinged with a 
jacobinical bue. A declaration of the Rights of Man was issued 
as the basis of the new political fabric, and the people were called 
on to be judges of the conduct of their government, while the 
gaols were crowded with persons merely suspected of being disaf- 


fected, and the heads of many of the citizens, stuck upon poles be~ 


fore the gates of the city, stood as a comment which might eluci- 
date The Rights of Man to the unwary. Scarcely had those 
horrors begun to subside, and the government to be more settled 
after the subjugation of the refractory town of Valencia by the 
troops of Miranda, when a most dreadful earthquake reduced the 
capital to ruins, La Guaira met with the same fate. But the 
congress, after the publication of a constitution in which they very 
nearly copied that of the United States, issued a decree for changing 
their residence to Valencia, which they appointed to be the federal 
town, ‘Lhus, it seems, they have escaped the calamity which de- 
stroyed so many thousands of their fellow citizens. What effect 
this extraordiuary catastrophe may have upon the superstitious 
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people of South America, who, from its peculiar circumstances, * 
will easily believe it a visible sign of the wrath of heaven, and in 
what degree it may check the progress of the system of indepen- 
dence, it is difficult to decide. It seems probable, however, that 
the awful impression which it must have left on the minds of the 
people, will eventually lead to some rational plan of conciliation 
with the mother-country. 

The province of Cartagena has followed the plan laid down by 
Caracas. We have before us their act of absolute independence, 
published on the 11th of November, 1811. Of the present state 
of the kingdom of Santa Fe our information is scanty and obscure, 
It seems that, although they have declared themselves absolutely 
inde at of the Spanish government at Cadiz, they acknowledge 
Ferdinand the Seventh as their king. Quito and Chile are in a 
sunilar state. 

The contest between the Junta of Buenos Ayres and the Spanish 
governor of Monte Video has been attended with various success, 
The first attempt to raise an army at Cordoba against the insur- 
gents proved fatal to the gallant Linniers, who had undertaken to 
command it. He was deserted by his raw and undisciplined troops, 
as soon as the imsurgents appeared before the town. Abandoned 
by his friends, he endeavoured to escape the pursuit of the enemy ; 
but was overtaken and cruelly put to death by those whom he had 
formerly defended. Another victory of the insurgents at Zui- 
peeve extended their dominion over a considerable part of Peru. 

t was their intention to proceed to Lima, in the hopes of promot- 
ing the insurrection to which the inhabitants of that province were 
well disposed; but the viceroy found time to collect a powerful 
army, and the imsurgent forces were completely dispersed at Gua- 

ui, in August, 1811. This reverse, together with the entrance of 
the Portugueze troops into the territory of Buenos Ayres, in favour 
of Montevideo, produced a new revolution in the capital, in con- 
sequence of which the Junta was obliged to create a government, 
composed of five members, who were to exercise the supreme 
power in the name of Ferdmand the Seveuth. One of these goes 
out of office every six months, and the successor is nominated by 
a conservative Junta composed of deputies from the different 
towns. By the influence of this new government an armistice was 





* The revolution broke out at Caracas early in the afternoon of a Maundy Thurs- 
day, one of the most solemn festivals in Catholic countries; and the carthquake. took 
on the same festival, and at the same hour, this year. Caracas was the first 


town of Spanish America which effected a revolution, and the first which declared itself 
independeut. 
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signed with Montevideo on the 20th of October. It was, how- 
ever, of very short duration. ‘The commander of Montevideo was 
not inclined to send away the Portugueze; and the government of 
Buenos Ayres refused to withdraw its army while they remained. 
An engagement took place between the Portugueze and the insur- 
gents, in which the latter seem to have been successful. ‘The go- 
vernor of Montevideo bombarded the town with little effect ; and 
both parties are now more violent than ever, each accusing the 
other of being the aggressor. 

This impartial, but cursory sketch, which is all that our limits will 
allow, may enable the reader to form a correct idea of the causes 
which produced the revolution in Spanish America. He must 
have observed that the creole population, with few exceptions, was 
cordially attached to the mother-country ; that the habits of respect 
and veneration for Spain which they inherited from their ancestors, 
made them patiently submit to the arbitrary power of the court of 
Madrid, though they were not blind to its injustice; that for these 
habits, which the dispersion of the old court of Madrid materi- 
ally deranged, were substituted sympathy and compassion on the 
breaking out of the war; but that the defeats and misfortunes of 
the revolutionary governments of Spain, together with the suspicions 
of treachery, of which they were generally accused, gradually 
abated the enthusiasm ; and it must naturally have occurred, that 
nothing but a system of justice and liberality could rekindle their 
affection, and preserve their friendship with the mother-country 
after the dispersion of the Central Junta, and the entrance of the 
French into Andalusia. 

The weak and short-sighted politicians who influenced the first 
regency thought otherwise; and treated the American revolution 
with a degree of severity which seemed to proceed from passion 
rather than justice, and exasperated the complaint that prudence 
might have mitigated or removed. A declaration of war from a 
distant, unsettled, and new-born government, whose titles to com- 
mand were grounded upon mere necessity, must have greatly in- 
creased the dissatisfaction which the preceding events had excited. 

The Cortes might have recalled the colonies to their first senti- 
ments. The veneration which that ancient, and almost sacred 
name insured to the representatives of the Spanish nation ; the addi- 
tional interest derived from the circumstances under which the Spa- 
= were about to be reinstated in their old and constitu- 

1 privileges, made them the absolute masters of the general 
opinion through the whole extent of the Spanish possessions ; but, 
unfortunately, they were assembled in the very focus of hostility 
against America, and this circumstance placed their —— - 
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awkward dilemma. Anxious for popularity, they had to chuse be- 
tween the applause of the people of Cadiz, and that which, though 
repeated by millions, would but late and faintly be echoed from 
beyond the seas. ‘The Cortes took the natural course of human 
weakness—present gratifications outweighed the dread of distant 
evils, and the mercantile interest prevailed. , 

No sacrifice of importance was required to check the disaffection 
which was rapidly spreading through the colonies. A frank and 
liberal disapprobation of the angry measures of the regency would 
have produced an instant and favourable change. But so strong 
was the influence which biassed the Cortes upon this subject, that 
notwithstanding the signs of displeasure with which the regency had 
been dismissed, its conduct towards America was approved and 
followed. ‘The war was continued against those provinces, which 
though sworn subjects of Ferdinand the Seventh, the regency had 
not hesitated to declare rebels. 

This injudicious policy, less the effect of conviction, than of ac- 
cidental influence, placed the Cortes in a singular situation with 
respect to the theoretical principles which they were about to pro- 
mulgate as the basis of their proceedings. Instead of deriv- 
ing their power from the king, as all the other Spanish govern- 
ments had done during the revolution, they formally declared, that 
the only source and fountain of their authority was—the sovereignty 
of the people. Sucha principle once established, the rest be- 
comes a matter of arithmetical calculation. The American Spa- 
niards had been always acknowledged by the laws as an integral 
part of the Spanish people ; the Cortes had confirmed them in that 
right, and they naturally expected to have their share in the throne 
assigned by the Rude of Three. But the Cortes were not so cor- 
rect in arithmetic as they appeared to be in metaphysics; and 
while the European part of the sovereign was composed of more 
than one hundred members, the American was reduced to twenty- 
four. It was scarcely to be expected that a body so philosophi- 
cally constituted should require the allegiance of the American we 
vinces, as a previous and indispensable step to the cessation of 
tilities. ‘True it is, that the Americans were told anew, that they 
were equal 1N R1GHTs to the old Spaniards ; but those rights, how- 
ever natural and inherent, they were not to enjoy until the Spanish 
Cortes bad formed a constitution in which their share in the sove- 
reignty would be fixed ! 

This was, certainly, affording very strong arms to the Theorists 
of Spanish America. ‘The Cortes were attacked with their own 
arguments in an unanswerable manner, and their injustice towards 
the colonies was made palpable in the addresses and ane 
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which the new governments spread among the people. Such is 
the danger of abandoning the practical paths of wisdom, and making 
abstract and general truisms the ground work of a system of go- 
vernment! ‘The Cortes, we are sorry to observe, have shewn a de- 
cided taste for these philosophical speculations—and the sove- 
reigniy of the people, which they have consecrated into a political 
creed, in order to build upon it the whole edifice of the new Spa- 
nish constitution, may, one day, prove the ruin of the internal |i- 
berty of Spain, as it has already dissolved that bond of affectionate 
loyalty which preserved the union between her and her American 


possessions 

Had the leaders of the American revolution succeeded in in- 
spiring a certain degree of confidence in their wisdom and integrity, 
nothing could have induced a native of those countries to adhere to 
the government of the Peninsula, except personal views and con- 
nexions, or a sentiment of the most heroic generosity ; fortunately, 


. however, for Spain, the revolutionary governments which have hi- 


therto appeared in her colonies, present but an indifferent prospect 
of to their country. The moderate and prudent first 
Junta of Caracas has been succeeded by a turbulent Congress, 
completely swayed by Miranda and his art ambitious parti- 
zans : their steps have been marked with bloodshed and oppression, 
ever since the declaration of their independence. A Jacobin club, 
under the title of Sociedad Patriotica, has been established. It 
seems to be composed of hot-brained philosophists, who dispose of 
the lives of their fellow citizens according to the code of liberty 
which inundated France with blood, and prepared the ground for 
the growth of the present military despotism. 

Buenos Ayres seems to have sufiered considerably under the 
sway of the faction which has been lately defeated. The Junta 
was divided into two parties, the most violent of which took. the 
lead when the revolution broke out, and disgraced itself by murder 
and rapine :—the first in the execution of Linniers ; the second, in 
the expedition which was sent to conquer Potosi and revolutionize 
Lima, under the direction of a lawyer, who, in imitation of the 
National Assembly; was to represent the Junta, at the head of the 
army. 

‘Thus the conduct of the two principal governments which the re- 
volution. has produced (for the insurgents of Mexico have not yet 
been able to exercise any political power,) must have materially 
checked the enthusiasm with which the American population wel- 
comed the prospect of emancipation. Born under a despotic go- 
vernment, and accustomed from their infancy to take little or no 
eoucern in political questions, the mass of the creole proprietors 
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must consider themselves as placed between two evils, the Spanish 
and the revolutionary governments. ‘The unsettled state of their 
country, and the horrors of a civil war, im which the Indians and 
people of colour are likely to be let loose upon them, must pain- 
fully agitate the bosoms of a people who have hitherto sacrificed 
every thing to their quiet and indolent habits. 

It is wpon the influence and support of this part of the Spanish 
American people, that the hopes of an accommodation with the 
mother country must rest. Commissioners have been named by 
our government, for the purpose of pacification, a step which we 
cannot but cordially applaud. We ouly regret to see their deten- 
tion at Cadiz, when, in our opinion, the evil which they are des- 
tined to remedy, is becoming every instant more dangerous and 
incurable. That our commissioners will be received with open 
arms by a great part of the creole population, who are at this mo- 
ment trembling between the dread of American democracy, and of 
Spanish revenge, we confidently hope and expect. But we would 
entreat those who have it in their power to facilitate their arrival, 
to consider, that the influence and numbers of this party are natu- 
rally decreasing apace. Feeble, indeed, both must already be at 
Mexico, if we may judge from the censtaut effects of cruelty and 
revenge in civil wars. We know indeed from undoubted authority, 
that all the horrors which disgraced the conquest of that empire, 
are, in our days, literally repeated. ‘The progress of the viceroyal 
troops, is marked with devastation and blood, and the forces which 
were lately sent thither by the Cortes, threaten to confirm the 
hatred of the Americans, by augmenting the number of victims 
already sacrificed to the revenge and fury of the contending 
parties, 

In those parts of America where the revolutionists have met 
with less opposition, two evils may be feared from thie continuation 
of hostilities—French influence—and a destructive anarchy. That 
the former is not an imaginary danger, we could prove by authentic 
documents, if there were auy one so ignorant of the activity of French 
intrigue as to doubt the existence of the fact. The first attempt 
of the French Usurper, was to preserve the possessions annexed to 
thecrown of Spain. Since, however, he has seen the impossibility 
of securing it for his brother, and discovered that the hatred of the 
American Spaniards was no less violent than that which was so 
nobly evinced by their brethren of the Peninsula, he has adopted 
the plan of depriving Spain of the support of her colonies. We 
have before us a list of the names of thirty-one Spaniards, who were 
chosen at Madrid by the intrusive government, and sent to Spanish 
America, through the United States, for the purpose of exciting a 
revolution. A Frenchman of the name of Desmolard, resident at 
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Baltimore, was the chief agent. The Spanish minister to the 
United States endeavoured to trace out the intrigue, and succeeded 
im getting a copy of the Instructions, which the French agent gave 
to his emissaries in the name of Joseph Napoleon. One of these 
documents was in the possession of the Captain General of Vene- 
zuela, when the revolation broke out; and was transunitted by the 
Junta, who discovered it among the government papers, to the Bri- 
tish Admiral at Barbadoes, as a proof of their abhorrence of the 
French.* We entertain, indeed, no doubts of the hatred of the Spa- 
nish Americans to that people; and we are perfectly sure that there 
is no danger of any of the colonies submitting to Buonaparte, or to 
any king of his making. But while the civil war continues, a field 
is open to French intrigue ; to emissaries, who, under pretence of 
promoting the liberty and independence of the country, will labour 
to increase the devastation, in order to deprive Spain of her re- 
sources. - 

It should not be concealed that the insurgents have at their dis- 
posal a tremendous engine, which they may employ to the destruc- 
tion of the country, if the Cortes improvidently persist in the plan 
of subjugating them by force of arms; we mean the Indians and 
the people of colour, who constitute more than two-thirds of the 
whole population, and who, once set free from the bonds of subor- 
dination, will probably repeat the horrid scenes of St. Domingo. 
Should the Spaniards and creoles agree in time to lay down their 
arms, these hordes of demi-savages, might be readily reduced to 
their former habits of submission; but every moment must add to 
the difficulty, and the efforts which would now be successful, may, 
if the contest continues, prove either ineffectual or fatal. 

The conditions upon which the colonies might remain united 
to the mother-country have been frequently discussed. Were 
it otherwise, we should pause before we entered into the question 
which the contending parties can only decide, according to their 

iar views, and the circumstances of the moment. We shall 
only add, that whatever tends to restore tranquillity and happiness 
to Spanish America, aud insure to the mother-country those sup- 
plies, without which our brave allies must faint in the noble 
struggle in which they are engaged, will meet with our cordial and 
unlimited approbation. 





* This important paper appeared in the Spanish Journal E! Espanol, No. XL 
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Ant. II. 4 Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on the 
Subject of Reform in the Representation of the People in Par- 
liament. By William Roscoe, Esq. Liverpool. 1911. pp. 16. 

4n Answer toa Letter from Mr. John Merritt on the Sabpect of 
Parliamentary Reform. By William Roscoe. Liverpvol. 
1812. pp. 79. 


‘ TH EE gentler arts befit, and milder wars.” Few spectacles, 

indeed, can be more incongruous than that of Mr. Roscoe, 
engaged in the turmoils and hustlings of Brentford warfare. To 
those who are acquainted with the literary productions of this au- 
thor, his name is associated with a number of images mostly classi- 
cal and altogether pacific, and mast suggest the notion of a genius, 
not only consecrated to the muses, but distinguished rather for the 
quality of taste than force or originality. He is contemplated as a 
sort of Lorenzino;—a designation by which we, of course, mean no 
allusion to the varlet actually so called, but would merely indicate 
the impression naturally produced by the style and manner of Mr. 
Roscoe in his best works ;—a mingled impression of something 
elegant, Florentine, and slender. 

The history of Lorenzo de Medici was overrated at its first ap- 
pearance, but well merits a place in our libraries. What with its 
classic appearance and valuable mformation, its English and Italian, 
its prose and verse, its uniform composure and not rare affectation, 
its frontispieces and vignettes, its splendour of type and expanse 
of margin, it may perhaps be characterised as exhibiting somewhat 
like that union of neatness, pretension, and cheerlessness which be- 
longs to the modern idea of a cold collation. ‘ Scribebat,’ says 
Pliny of Silius [talicus—and we protest against any invidious ap- 
plication of that name—‘ majore cura quam ingenio,’ 

The second great attempt of our author on Italian history proved 
by no means equally successful. Its faults were greater, its virtues 
less; and, by a singular infelicity, though it discovered few tokens 
of spirit or genius, it could still less lay claim to the praise of cor- 
rect composition. The historian, also, somewhat unnecessarily, as 
it appears to us, and beyond doubt, somewhat inauspiciously em- 
broiled himself, to a certain extent at least, with the Reformation ; 
a circumstance, however, for which the subsequent discovery of 
his political opinions may possibly enable us to account; for the 
reformers of the sixteenth century are in no great favour, we suspect, 
with those of the eighteenth and nineteenth. Yet the positive de- 
linquencies which deformed the history of Leo the Tenth, were 
protected from observation by the negative fault of dulness. It was 
screened by clouds of its own raisivg; and the literary character A 
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Mr. Roscoe still continues, to be estimated by his first and best 
performance, excepting indeed so far as another and more popular 
test has been furnished by his verses, some of which possess consi- 
derable merit. Among the latter, we would particularly instance 
two bagatelle pieces, the Butterfly’s Ball and the Butterfly’s Fune- 
ral, which might not unaptly be described as a pair of britliants. 
They are very pleasing specimens of that description of poetry, the 
excellence of which consists not in strength of wing, but in beauty 
of plume and = of movement; and, by their prettiness and 
volancy, seem altogether suited to their subject. 

i deeming of Mr. Roscoe, we camnot, without a certain 
mixture of surprize and regret, contemplate the exchange which he 
has lately made, in laying aside the lyre of the muses for the brick- 
bats.of reform. The sensations produced by such a metamorpho- 
sis are similar to those with which we should view one of his own 
handsome and costly volumes in the heavy hands of citizen Cob- 
bett or Waithman. At the same time, we blame not the proceed- 
ing; but, having discharged our minds of the feelings which it is 
calculated to excite, shall proceed to examine the pamphlets before 
us with no other recollections respecting the former compositions 
of the author than may merely serve to mitigate the rigour of 
criticism. 

The history of these publications is, so far as we can collect, 
shortly the following. Mtr. Brougham having penned a treatise on 
reform, in the shape of a letter, of which he printed a limited num- 
ber of copies for the use of his friends, some accident guided this 
production into the pages of a periodical work; but the farther 
circulation of it was, on the complaint of the writer, stayed by the 
authority of the Court of Chancery. Mr. Roscoe, however, 
formed one of the narrow circle originally favoured with a perusal 
of the letter; and Mr. Roscoe thought proper to answer it in a 
tract, which he subsequently gave to the world, and which is no 
other than the first of the publications mentioned in the title of this 
article. Mr. Roscoe was publicly answered by Mr. Merritt, 
whose answer forthwith occasioned a rejoinder ; and that rejoinder 
constitutes the second of the publications under review. With the 
treatise of Mr. Brougham we have no concern, for it is not regu- 
larly before the tribunal of the public. Of that of Mr. Merritt we 
can say nothing, for it has: not chanced to fall within our view. 
Our attention, therefore, must be exclusively confined to the two 
Jetters of Mr. Roscoe; but even here nothing is more remote from 
our purpose than to harass the public with an extended discussion 
respecting the question of reform. ‘The truth is that there are 
certain reasons for which we hold ourselves absolved, in this place 
at least, from the task of any such discussion; and the validity of 
those 
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those reasons the reader will quickly have an opportunity of esti- 
mating. 

The design of these letters Mr. Roscoe has himself explained 
with great frankness. ‘The opinions of the thiuking part of the 
public’ were divided, both as to the specific nature of a parliamen- 
tary reform, and ‘as to the expediency of any reform whatever.’ 
It was the object of the letter to Mr. Brougham ‘ to conciliate 
these opinions, and to state the leading features of such a reform as 
might be effectual, safe, and practicable.’ But men are not to be 
governed, like bees, pu/veris exigni jacti, by a handful of dust ; 
and Mr. Roscoe found that a shilling pamphlet of sixteen pages 
failed to appease contentions which, for upwards of a century, have, 
more or less, agitated the mind and troubled the press of the coun- 
try. His best resource appeared to be m doubling the dose ; and 
accordingly, forth issues anothe? pamphlet of considerably greater 
dimensions. Now for the benevolence of his intentions we give 
this author the fullest credit; and we have no doubt of his abilities; 
but, far from wondermg that both should have proved unequal to 
the miracle which he proposed, we cannot but feel the strongest 
apprehension that the demons” of dispute will outface even his 
second and stronger charm. . 

‘ Quacunque viam virtute petivit, 
Successum dea dira negat.’ 

Exclusively, however, of the impediments that are opposed to this 
attempttd conciliation by the pugnacity of mankind, there is one 
obstacle, for the existence of which the writer himself seems re- 
sponsible, and which, as we fear, he will scarcely be able to 
surmount without the agency of a third and still more bulky 
pamphlet. An internal enemy discomfits his endeavours. Hus 
pages are divided against each “other ; the latter eud of a paragraph 
is apt to forget the beginning ; nor should we despaift of reconciling 
him with Mr. Brougham, and even with ‘Mr. Merritt, could we 
possibly effect his peace with Mr. Roscoe. If this statement be 
just, it appears to follow that he must ouce more make proof of his 
conciliatory skill, and that not on the anti-reformers or the moderate 
reformers, but on himself. In which event, however, we would 
humbly suggest a doubt, whether he might not with advantage 
adopt a somewhat less stern and blunt manner of expression than 
he has occasionally employed towards fis external opponents. 

That the zeal of our respectable author on this favourite but un- 
fortunate subject, has really betrayed him into the inconsistencies 
alluded to, we shall now briefly endeavour to shew ; and, should 
this preliminary objection against his reasonings be made good, we 
can hardly conceive ourselves under any obligation to investigate 
those reasonings in detail, _— 
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The advocates of a parliamentary reform are, by Mr. Roscoe, 
divided into ‘ two bodies of friends ;’ for ‘he will not,’ he declares, 
* call them two parties.’ On the one side are those who, with Mr. 

» recommend a reform in detail, or, m other words, a 
succession of partial reforms; and to this class the author affixes 
the appellation, anless indeed they have rather adopted it themselves, 
of the friends of moderate reform. On the other side are-to be 

those ‘ eager advocates of reform,’ who, with Mr. Roscoe, 
propose, for the attamment of this very desirable result, ‘ one great 
and decisive measure ;’ and on these gentlemen we shall, for want 
of a better title, beg leave to confer that of ‘ wholesale reformers.’ 
It is from the remarks of the author on the characters and objects 
of these parties respectively, that we shall deduce our first proof of 
the civil discord which, as we submit, unhappily embroils his pages. 

In the outset of the letter to Mr. Brougham, the writer thus ex- 
presses himself with regard to the ‘two bodies of friends’ just 
mentioned. 

* Whatever differences of opinion may subsist among them (the advo- 
cates of reform) are not occasioned by any difference with respect to 
their ultimate object, but by a diversity of opinion as to the means-by 
which such object is most likely to be obtained.’—p. 3. 

Now it certainly cannot be thought very astonishing that certain 
‘ differences of opinion’ should be ‘ occasioned’ by a certain ‘ déver- 
sity of opinion ;’ for such an event may seem as natural as that le- 
verets should be the progeny of hares. Nor shall we very anxiously 
remind the author that he has, after all, forborne to state what are 
the differences of opinion subsisting among the friends of reform ; 
that, while he sufficiently describes the diversity which pro- 
duces, he has afforded no description of the young-eyed differences 
that are produced. Our concern, fortunately, is not with the exact 
construction of the sentence, but with its evident tendency. In 
which view we cannot deem ourselves unreasonable in collecting 
from it that, according to Mr. Roscoe, the great end and object 
which the various friends of reform have at heart are one and the 
same, and that the mutual bearing and demeanour of these persons 
should consequently be that of kindness and fraternity. 

by of a still more conciliatory nature succeed. Con- 
cerning the two modes of reform respectively proposed by the ‘ two 
bodies of friends,’ the author nA ey little stm Lamahos 
mode be ado provided one mode be adopted by all; or, in other 
words, that the nature of the plan of reform pursued is of much less 
consequence than the hearty concurrence of the reformers. 

* Could this union of opinion (he says) be effected, it would be of 
little importance whether the object were accomplished by one measure 
er by a succession of measures; but until this can be done, these per- 
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sons of a mote cool and deliberate temperament, will accuse their 
warmer friends of sacrificing the whole by grasping at too much ; whilst 
the eager advocates of reform will suspect, that those steps, which they 
will call half measures, are only calculated to frustrate their hopes, and 
defeat their labours.’—pp. 3, 4. 


A sentence this, which, tq, ur apprehension, seems somewhat 
overloaded, if we may so express ourselves, with outside passengers. 
The first clause is pretty plainly superfluous ; for, Jet the proposed 
unon of opinion be effected or not, it still must evidently be of lit- 
tle importance whether the object of reform be ‘ accomplished by 
one measure or by a succession of measures.’ If that object were 
accomplished at all, both parties would be gratified; for their 
wishes are one, however disunited their opinions. But the sentence 
on the whole, appears sufficiently to imply—and therefore have 
we quoted it—that, in the judgment of our author, if the two 
classes of reformers will but agree, their common purpose may as 
well, or nearly as well, be accomplished by a gradation of reform 
as by a reform once for all. 

Having established these preliminary propositions, our author 
proceeds to make use of the ground which he has gained, in the exe- 
cution of a maneeuvre for which we must own that we were not 
altogether prepared. Jn fact, he now turns short on the friends of 
moderate reform, declaring to them that a junction between the 
two bodies of friends is indeed highly expedient and little less easy, 
but that the wholesale reformers have no imtention of joining the 
moderates, and that the latter, therefore, will do well to join the 
wholesale reformers. On this proceeding, however, had this been 
all, though we cannot but consider it as somewhat unusual and 
startling, we do not see that any charge of inconsistency could with 
propriety have been founded. ‘The traveller would not be incon- 
sistent who should thus address his comrade ; ‘ it is of the last im- 
portance to us both that we should ride double; one of these 
horses will carry us about as well as the other ; therefore, since I 
am determined not to ride behind you, do you forthwith mount up 
behind me.’ We mean to say that the mode of reasoning pursued 
in such an exhortation, unexpected and rather ungracious as it 
might appear, would be at least coherent, the conclusion very fairly 
flowing from the premises. 

But Mr. Roscoe, not altogether content with this homely sort of 
logic, has held a somewhat different language, and that, it must be 
confessed, scarcely less to the embarrassment of his simple-minded 
reviewers than to the utter confusion and overthrow of his friends 
the moderées. The great argument, with which he plies that gentle 
body both in front and rear, is no other than the utter impractica- 
bility of a gradual reform, even should the project be adopted by 
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all the reformers in a mass. Notwithstanding an end is made of 
all ‘ diversity of opinion’ as to the principle, there will spring up 
self-produced, it seems, endless and insuperable ‘ differences of 
opinion’ as to the detai/. The scheme, also, will encounter an 
almost irresistible opposition from ‘ the patrons of corruption, — 
‘ the advocates of existing abuses,’2¥%the adherents of the present 
corrupt system ;’ every single step of fi gradual exciting 
the enmity of these monsters at least as effectually as the entire 
measure of a wholesale change. In one word, the scheme is ‘ im- 
practicable ;’ and the reasoning of the traveller apparently resolves 
itself into this piece of reformed logic; ‘ itis a matter of perfect 
indifference which horse we ride; but do you mount up behind 
me, for your horse is a dead one.’ 

To be serious, we should, perhaps, not have considered these in- 
consistencies as hopeless, and, imdeed, had determined to splash 
through them as lichtly as we might, when we found ourselves 
breast-deep in the following very decisive declaration. - 


‘A full, eflectual, and constitutional representation of the people in 
parliament 1s now become essential to the safety and preservation of the 
‘country, and the friends of reform must therefore concede to each 
other those differences of opinion as to the mere mode and manner of 
obtaining it, which have hitherto been the chief impediments to their 
success ; and above all things, should be cautious how they prevent its 
being carried into etiect, either by giving rise to a diversity of opinions 
on a subject in which there is only ONE or1INIon that can meet with 
universal assent; or, by attempting only partial. and imperfect amend- 
ments, which, if not adopted, will injure the cause they are itflended to 
’ promote ;>and, if effected, can only be considered as having been purchased 
by a voluntary resignation on the part of the people, of those inalienable 
privileges which they received from their ancestors, aud ought to transmit te 
their descendants.’ —p. 15. 


‘The former clauses of this ‘ period of a mile,’ we have cited 
only as introductory to the remainder; nor. shall we make any 
other remark on them than that, even exclusively considered, they 
contain what very nearly amounts to a repetition of the argument of 
the dead horse. It is to the concluding member ot the sentence 
that we would particularly direct the attention of the reader, and - 
we have with that view placed it in italics. For, applying to the 
interpretation of the passage the best faculties of which we are 
possessed, we find it susceptible only of one meanmg. It does 
to our judgment necessarily imply that the project of a gradual 
reform 1s wroug in point of principle; that such a project must 
essentially and by its nature compromise away the very end at 
which it professes ultimately to aim; and, consequently, that, with 
whatever unanimity on the part of the reformers it may be .under- 
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taken, so far from securing to them that which is their common 
object, it will only supply their adversaries with a plea in bar of their 
proceedings, and a glee not to be repelled. If our construction be 
erroneotis, the means of confutation are in the hands of the reader ; 
if it be correct, we cannot reconcile Mr. Roscoe with himself. 

Unfortunately, this reformed opinion as to the nature of the pro- 
ject, operates also with respect to the projectors.; At the outset, 
the author seemed to esteem the moderate reformers as brethren, 
having their own crotchets, indeed, on minor points, but yet 
staunch to the cause. He would not even describe them as a dis- 
tinct party; they were friends. He seemed anxious to absolve 
them from the suspicions of ‘ the eager advocates of reform ;’ and 
the accomplishment of a thorough union between ‘ these two 
bodies of friends’ was the declared object of his pamphleteermg. 
The following are some of the topics advanced in the execution of 
this purpose. 

‘To adhere pertinaciously, and exclusively, to any plan which falls 
short of this, (the system of genera! suffrage,) is to introduce a subject 
of dissension, and will always be liable to be considered, by those who 
found their opinions upon principles of right and justice, not as a pro- 
gress towards, but as a substitute for reform ;—not as intended to for- 
ward, but to prevent the great object which they have in view.’—p. 8. 

* Hence this class of individuals, the friends, as they call themselves, 
of moderate reform, who were never numerous, are gtadually diminishing 
and must, ere long, either take a decided part, or be content to bear 
the imputation of a criminal indifference to the interests of their coun- 
try.’—p. 12. 

Et tu, Brute? This seems to be such conciliation as Europe 
occasionally receives from the mouth of the Grand Pacificator— 
Such friendship, as the satyrist describes to have been conferred on 
the courtiers of Domitian, 

‘In quorum facie mera magneque sedebat 
Pallor amicitie.’— 

Shortly afterwards, however, some softening is given to these un- 
gentle attacks. ‘ This body of more moderate reformers,’ is again 
described ; no longer as a collection of hypocritical, indecisive, or 
criminally-unpatriotic persons, but as being, ‘ in general, men of a 
speculating and refining character, whose ideas have a tendency to 
ramify and diverge rather than to condense and unite. They would 
trim and prune the branches of the tree, instead of invigorating the 
root and protecting the trunk.’ For ourselves, we are not con- 
scious of any peculiar sympathy with these philosophical gentle- 
men; but we cannot, in common justice, help observing that, con- 
sidering the excessive tendency of their ideas to ramify, their love 
of trimming and pruning does not appear altogether so prepos- 
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terous. Nor, to say the truth, have we discovered why errors of opi- 
nion which confessedly origmate in a constitutional propensity to 
— refinement, divergence, ramification, and rarefication, 

ould subject men to the heavy charges of hypocrisy, and of ‘ a 
criminal indifference to the interests of their country.’ 

We shall be thought, perhaps, to have detained the reader some- 
what unmercifully on this subject; and yet know not that we are 
greatly to blame. A representation of sameness may be quickly 
dispatched, but variety can be justly exhibited only by means of 
detail. For this reason, some little prolixity was unavoidable with 
regard to the instances which we have already adduced ; and, for this 
reason also, it is requisite to adduce one or two farther instances. 
We shail next, therefore, resort to the second. pamphlet, which, 
although somewhat more remarkable for uniformity than the first, 
is not altogether undistinguished by similar diversifications of senti- 
ment. 

In penning this second tract, the principal object of the author 
was, as has already been observed, to confirm and vindicate the 
doctrines of the first; but, with this very natural motive, he informs 
us that an additional reason conspired. He felt animated to attack 
certain persons of the present day, who, under the assumed deno- 
mination of practical men, evince a determined hostility agamst all 
improvement, and stigmatise every possible deviation from routine- 
maxims by the name of theory. If by these obnoxious characters 
be intended those quacks in politics who, affecting to ridicule the 
general rules deduced from a scientific observation of human affairs, 
ever grovel in the sheep-walks and cart-ruts of vulgar prejudice, 
our readers must be sensible that no where have such practical, or 
rather impracticable, men, been treated with less ceremony than in 
the pages of the Quarterly Review. On this point, then, we could 
have no quarrel with Mr. Roscoe. So far otherwise, we readily 
hailed him as a powerful ally, and prepared ourselves to attempt, 
under his guidance, an expedition which was secure of deserving 
success, whatever it might command. 

Eumenes, the protector of the family of Alexander, is, if we are 
not mistaken, greatly celebraicd. for the stratagem by which he ef- 
fected the destruction of the rebel-commander Craterus. Craterus 
was a favourite with the Macedonian soldiery; but Eumenes, lead- 
ccungpreetaes a body of Macedonians, so contrived matters that 
his. y was defeated and slain before he could be recognised. 
A like dexterity of management and evolution is evinced by Mr. 
Roscoe on his excursion against the men of practice. For let the 
reader image to humself our surprise on finding that the first per- 
sonage of the practical army ny ae Cap nEEE 
under the charge of our author, is:no other than the cek ~ 
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Edmund Burke ; a character, whom we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to revere as the most profound masters of theory ; 
2 gems who, we should have suspected would, of all others, have 
ta spindle tohcinn tenting, cad omaha tied = 
of a speculating, refining, ramifying, and diverging mind. 

us — wren. the pl the fact by’ Mr. Roscoe 
himself. 

* Of this v neral feeling, | am to observe,’ your letter af- 
fords an eddidoa pooel. ~ pte nish aneh as te opinion of a 
great Philosopher, that “ in the study of politics it very » 
that WHAT 18 THEORETICALLY TRUE IS PRACTICALLY PALSR.” “And 
you add, without giving an entire assent to this seeming paradox, it may 
safely be assumed as a postulate, that there is no science in which first ap- 
pearances are so Often fallacious ; none, in which the reasonings drawn & 
priori from general appearances differ yt arg those deduced & poste- 
riori, from the evidence of facts ; none in which the ultimate results will de- 
feat so often the intentions of the original plan.” Sentiments similar to 
these are distributed through the first part of your letter, and are too 
much in unison with the fashion of the day, not to deserve particular 
notice. 

* Allow me, then, to observe, that the assertion made in this seeming 
paradox of a great Philosopher, by whom I presume you mean the late 
Mr. Burke, is wholly unfounded. That which is true in theory, can- 
not be practically false. A theory may, indeed, be false, and the prac- 
tice founded upon it must then be erroneous; but & ¢rue theory is, in 
fact, the definition of those laws, by which any actual operation is 
effected ; and if such laws be rightly defined, it is impossible such 
theory should be false, when applied to practice.’ —Answ. to Mr. Mer- 
ritt, pp. 7, 8. 

So much for this victory, which, however, the author follows up 
with 7 pes ge course of another page. But historians 
state that the iers of Eumenes bitterly resented, after the battle, 
the death of Craterus; and, in the present case, we must own that 
irrepressible feelings of a similar nature have rather led us to ques- 
tion whether any victory has, after all, been gained. Let us be 
allowed to‘examine this matter with a little freedom. 

It does not appear that the ‘ philosopher’ to whom the paradox 
in question is ascribed, has been named by Mr. Merritt, the Be- 

i of the affray. Mr. Roscoe, on his part, presumes it to be 
e; and we, on ours, are inclined to suspect that both the pa- 
radox, and a part at least of what is called the comment upon it, 
come, in substance, from Hume. This surmise we, however, 
acknowledge to be founded only on the vague suggestion of a very 
treacherous memory; nor, indeed, is the filiation of the sentiment 
Pa maphedis: importance. But we have too much consideration 
of a t man, to sit-in judgment on bis paradoxes, 
when we thus febtles thean, torn from their context, and at a 
T4 
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hand. The single question with us is, not whether the philosopher, 
to whom we have no access, be wrong, but whether his opponent, 
to whom we have fret access, be right. It is on this point that we 
are troubled with the awkward doubts to which we have already al- 
Tuded, and which we shall proceed very concisely to state. 

It seems perfectly possible that a theory shall be generally true, 
and yet, in many particu/ar cases, shall fail. In the study of poli- 
tics, this is peculiarly possible; sach beimg the immense variety 
and infinite complication of humane affairs, taken in the mass, that 
scarcely any theory can, by.a finite intelligence, be framed on the 
subject, which shall not leave a number of cases utterly without 
provision. When, consequently, such cases occur, he who has 
trusted to the theory will find himself deceived. Whether or not 
he may chuse to say that his theory, though generally true, is in 
such cases false, amounts to a mere dispute about terms. To us, 
however, this sort of language does appear very intelligible, and 
perfectly commodious. In other words, it appears entirely proper 
to say, that what is theoretically true, may, in particular jnstances, 
be practically false. 

uch, certainly, were our thoughts ; and, what may seem a little 
surprising, such too seem to be the second thoughts of Mr. Roscoe. 
For we soon find him observing that ‘ the wickedness and per- 
versity of a few individuals, may give rise to obstacles, which the 
wisdom and virtue of thousands may not be uble to overcome ;’ 
that ‘ it may not therefore follow, that because a theory is true, it 
must a/wauys succeed when attempted to be reduced to practice ; 
but that ‘ the failure under such circumstances will no more prove 
the falsehood of the theory,’ than any thing else the. most. preposte- 
rous. Cicero amuses himself with wondering at. the minute verbal 
distinctions of lawyers. Perhaps, he would baye been equally well 
amused by tlie satisfactory discrimination at which we have now 
arrived, and which is no other than this ;—that a true theory may 
fail, when attempted to be reduced to practice (p. 10.), but that 
it cannot possibly be false when applied to practice {p. 8.) It 
may disappomt you; it may mislead you; but you must say, 2 
has, failed me, pot, it is false. Fatro, fefelli, fulsum; unde 
FALSUS; but alas, old Lilye and Company uever dreamed that the 
verb would one day quariel with the adjective. : 

Mr. Roscoe has, rather irrelevantly, drawn into this discussion a 
graver topic, respecting which, however, a complete silence on our 


part might be liable to misconstruction. ‘The failure, under certain | 


circumstances, of a theory,’ says Mr. Roscoe, ‘ will no more prove 
the falsehood of the theory, than the*conduct of those who call 
themselves Christians, and at the same time delight in war and de- 
vastation, cau be said to prove the falsehood of the Christian reli- 
gion,’ 
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gion.” It would be difficult, within any moderate compass, to 
develope all the confusion of ideas involved in this comparison, 
which is built, like some of the parallels of Plutarch, on a heap of 
dissimilitudes. One consideration may suffice, where it would be 
easy to suggest a dozen equally decisive. The bare profession, 
then, of Christianity by those who have not imbibed its principles 
and spirit, can in no sense be called an unsuccessful application of 
it to practice, but is, in truth, no application of it at all. So that, 
to invert the reasoning of our writer, the fondness of some nominal 
Christians for war and devastation, (and, let u8 be allowed to add, 
the fondness of others for rebellion and revolution,) can no more 
prove the failure of Christianity, than the existing abuses and cor- 
ruption so loudly complained of by our radical reformers prove 
the futility of their own doctrines respecting reform. Is the remedy 
to be pronounced inadequate, because it has not been tried ? 

But it is time that we attend the author on his second expedition 
against the practical men, made with a view to their utter demolition ; 
an enterprise, however, im which, considering the number and pig- 
headedness of that earth-born crew, it could not be expected but that 
he should sustain considerable loss. ‘The practicals, not unusually, it 
appears, represent the advocates of reform as ‘men of warm hearts but 
weak understandings ;’ to which warmth and weakness, they pretend, 
must particularly be ascribed the lavish and unjustified confidence 
of the reformers in the good dispositions of mankind at lange. Mr. 
Roscoe admits that the failure of the efforts which have been made 
for the reform of the constitution may seem to accredit this impu- 
tation; but adds, that this ‘ is not a necessary, much less an inevi- 
table consequence ;’ and proceeds to expose the absurdity of build- 
ing a political creed ox the postulate of a general depravity, 

"The heroes of old were not unaccustomed to brandish and prove 
their weapons, before they made their onset. The practice proba- 
bly had its foundation in a wish to dishearten the enemy by a pre- 
luding shew of strength, agility, and prowess. Our author has here 
adopted the expedient with great felicity. Where is the polemic, 
however hardened, but must dread the trenchant fury ef that sword 
of controversy, which can with such ease draw a severing line be- 
tween what is ‘ necessary,’ and what is ‘ inevitable” between that 
which is certain to happen, and that which cannot be avoided; be- 
tween what must be, and what cannot but be? 


* Where lives the desperate foe, who for such onset staid ?’ 


While he is thus skilfully appalling his enemies, our combatant 
equally well knows how to maintain a prudential reserve with re- 
swect to his friends, He abstains from apprising them that the 
uen of prattice, against whom he is here pointing his array, « in 
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fact mere renegades from the standard of theory. The battle be- 
ing now concluded, there seems to be no longer any call for this 
delicacy. The trite saying that, in politics, we must assume every 
man to be a knave, or, what appears to be the same thing, that we 
must assume every man to be actuated exclusively by motives of 
self-interest, was originally, we believe, propounded, not by men of 
practice, but by some of the most subtle dissertators that ever rea- 
soned on the principles of government. If false, it is not a vulgar 
bounce, but a metaphysical paradox. At the same time, we would 
by no means insinuate that the high derivation of the maxim ought 
to screen it from the levelling wrath of a reformer, and are very 
contented spectators of its fate in the hands of Mr. Roscoe. 


* Dark as the political horizon may appear, yet if we look into the cir- 
cles of private lite, we shall find that integrity, truth, and justice, are not 
yetexploded amongst mankind—that magnanimity excites admiration, ge- 
nerosity gratitude, and that all the best feelings and affections of the heart, 
yet exist in their full force. Where, then, is the absurdity of presuming 
that he who would not commit a dishonest action in private life, would 
not lend his aid to an act of public injustice? That he who would not be 
guilty of @ highway , would not willingly associate himself with 
a band of pirates? That he who would shudder at the thought of mur- 
dering has neighbour, would not, for the sake of his private emolument, 
instigate or encourage a war, in which thousands of his neighbours must 
inevitably bowery It is only by extending his sphere of action, and 
supposing an individual will most probably perform upon a large 
scale, the same part that he does upon a small one, and the absurdity 
vanishes.’—pp. 11, 12. 


The uy shall not be lost on us of observing that, of the 
good qualities and amenities of private life, few men have the cha- 
racter of being more worthy or better qualified to speak than Mr. 
Roscoe. We echo too with eagerness the remark that individual 
Virtue yet subsists in England, and subsists in full force and exer- 
cise. Through ‘ the yawning breaches’ of the tempestuous clouds 
and ever-during dark that deform and agitate our political atmo- 
sphere, it is recreating to cast an occasional glance at the repose of 
this distant perspective, with its cottages and spires, its sunlight and 
shade.— But we cannot afford time to be sentimental ; and the ques- 
tion is as to what follows. 

That men will usually act in‘an extensive, as they would act in a 
narrow sphere, and that, consequeutly, the public virtue of an in- 
dividual may generally be measured by his private and social virtue, 
are at least consolatory doctrines; doctrines, indeed, so delightfully 
consolatory, that the introduction of them, however gratuitous or 
irrelevant, is always welcome, and may be forgiven even where it 
appears manifestly prejudicial to the cause in support of which it 
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is hazarded. For such, as we apprehend, is but too plainly the 


case in the instance before our eyes. 

The crimes of the British cabinet constitute the grand argument for 
reform, both with Mr. Roscoe in these works, and with all reformers 
in all their works. We are here instructed, however, that ‘ an in- 
dividual will most probably perform upon a large scale the same 
part that he does upon a small scale.’ Now few things, it may be sub- 
mitted, are more certain than that, within the period of the pre- 
sent generation, the majority of his Majesty’s confidential servants 
have, as to their individual conduct, entirely respected the 
code of their country. We are not indeed aware that the faintest 
insinuation has ever been breathed, or the slightest suspicion enter- 
tained to the contrary. We have heard ministers charged, in their 
public capacity, with the excitement of wars, the fomentation of 
rebellions, the imposition of arbitrary taxes, the dissipation of the 
national resources, the destruction of the national hberties; but 
know not that they have been reduced in their individual character, 
to plead to any indictment of treason, murder, mayhem, horse- 
stealing, cow-maiming, or larceny. Their state-correspondence 
has been arraigned as violent, anlisens, or base ; but they have 
never themselves been arraigned for sending clandestine letters of a 
threatening nature. It has been — that they have governed by 
a system of terrorism and popular ¢lamour ; but no member of the 
cabinet has subjected himself to a trial for a riot, assault, and false 
imprisonment. We dare affirm, that dividing and dissolving the 
Houses of Parliament have been their nearest approaches to the 
offence of house-breaking ; and are persuaded that the Receiver- 
General has been very little addicted to the reception of stolen 
goods. In whatever degree, then, the alleged presumption from 
private to public conduct has weight, in that degree the perfect and 
undeniable immunity of the personages in question from individual 
transgression, affords satisfactory proof of their political innocence 
and purity. In that degree, the common-place about the crimes of 
_ cabinets is refuted. And be it remembered, that the presumption, 

being declaredly general, ought, in so great a number of instances 
as are now alluded to, undoubtedly to prevail on the whole. 

It thus appears that the advantage _ by this intrepid com- 
batant over his practical antagonists, has not been procured with- 
out some little sacrifice on his own part ;—to say the plain truth, 
not without an approach to the sacrifice of one principal point in 
dispute. And Mr. Roscoe seems placed by fortune in that inte- 
resting but somewhat critical situation described by Goldsmith’s 
poor disabled soldier, where he says, ‘ Unluckily, we lost all our 
men, just as we were going to get the victory.’ 

Under 
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Under these circumstances, what step must next be taken? A 


question which could not, for more than a single moment, perplex 
a patriot sing the spirit of an old Roman. - It now indeed re- 
mains to die ; and Mr. Roscoe, after a few almost inarticulate mur- 
murings, addresses himself to the task with all the sang froid of a 
self-executioner in ancient history. In other words, he delibe- 
rately sets about effecting the destruction of those principles, of 
which he has just been employed im the recommendation. ‘The 
following are the particulars of this uncommon sacrifice. 


* What, then, has the politician to do, but to apply to the affairs of 
nations, and the intercourse of states, those principles of morality 
which he finds in the relations of private life? to banish the absurd and 
dangerous maxim, that there is one line of moral cunduct for nations and 
another for individuals, to exemplify in public, those maxims of justice, 
sincerity, moderation, and good will, towards which every government 
pays @ nominal homage, and which are the very cement of private so- 
ciety; and to render a government the example and pattern, and not the 
corruption and opprobrium of the people ? 

These words, we most humbly suggest, plainly imply that public 
men are, in fact, prone, however preposterously, to make a distinc- 
tion. between political and private morality ; that they do, in fact, 
recognize the ‘ absurd and dangerous maxim’ which would esta- 
blish that distinction; and that they do not ‘ exemplify in public, 
those maxims of justice, sincerity, moderation, and seth will,’ 
which ‘ are the very cement of private society.’ It would indeed 
have been truly ridiculous to propose the ‘ banishment’ of a maxim 
which had no where any subsistence, and to recommend the public 
‘ exemplification’ of maxims which were already in full force and 
exercise. But, if such be the practical inconsistencies of public 
men, then there is the absurdity of taking it for granted, that an in- 
dividual will most probably perform upon a large scale, the same 
part that he does upon a small scale—then, there is ‘ the absurdity 
of presuming that he who would not commit a dishonest action in 
private life, would not lend his aid to an act of public injustice ;’ or 
‘ that he, who would shudder at the thought of murdering his neigh- 
bour, would not, for the sake of his private emolument, instigate or 
encourage a war, in which thousands of his neighbours must inevi- 
tably perish.’ (p. 11.) " 

Thus does our author sever himself in twain with his own sword; 
and, though for upwards of sixty pages, confused sounds still con- 
tinue to murmur on his tongue, of constitution and corrup- 
tion, reforms and forms, free and fee;minis/er and sinister, yet of 
this blow he im fact expires, and becomes food for—bookworms. 

Markind, says Montesquieu, and his remark of course includes 
the writing part of mankind, may be divided into two classes ; ceur- 
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qui pensent, et ceux qui amusent. Where the public, however, 
exercise a deliberate and uninflamed judgment, an effectual discri- 
mination takes place between these two descriptions of persons ; 
and, if ignorance and frivolity, aspiring beyond their privilege, 
assume the guise of wisdom and reflection, they are quickly uv- 
plumed of their pretensions. It is otherwise, when the device is 
practised in favour of opinions that deeply interest the passions of 
a considerable proportion of the community, especially if that pro- 
— consist of the lower, or at least the less elevated orders. 

n such a case, it frequently happens that the shallowness of the 
trifling, and the solemnity of the reflective, are combined together, 
and this with great and, it needs scarcely be added, pernicious effect. 
The facility, indeed, with which the effect is produced, seduces 
even men of genuine talent, when they espouse a popular cause, 
into habits of loose thinking and confident assumption ; and, sacrifi- 
cing all the supertluous part of their ability, they conteutedly de- 
scend to that level of courageous and clamorous thoughtlessness, 
on which the battles of vulgar prejudice may always be most con- 
veniently fought. It was the well-known observation of a great 
statesman, See by how small a quantity of intellect the world may 
be governed: but it is equally obvious, aud much more painful, to 
reflect, by how’ minute a fraction even of that small quantity the 
world may be disorganized. 

Such is the best explanation which we are able to afford, of the 
phenomenon before us ; two pamphlets, proceeding from an author, 
not exactly eminent for profound thought, but whose gifts and ac- 
quirements can be oe only by insolence or bigotry; con- 
taining, indeed, evident, though imterrupted, indications of those 
gifts and acquirements ; yet deformed by such undigested and in- 
digestible crudities of reasoning as have been cited in the course of 
the present article. The cause of reform, whether just or not, is pre- 
ckped such a description that it will be less effectually suppayted 
by a powerful argument closely and consistently deduced, than by 
a hardy and dogmatic diatribe, in which each third page shall be di- 
rectly invaded and overthrown by its successor, secure of finding an 
avenger in the next but one. Every man instinctively feels this to 
be the case, and, if he isa reformer and a writer on reform, must be 
greatly more laborious than wise, not to act on that feeling. 

‘To tie truth of these remarks, the compositions.of the reformers 
of all ages bear witness, from Rullus down to Mr. Roscoe. The 
English gentleman, indeed, might almost literally appropriate the 
indignant remonstrance which was drawn from Cicero by the Agra- 
rian law of the Roman tribune ; ‘ Et is orbem terrarum constringit 
novis legibus, qui, quid in secundo capite scriptum est, non memi- 
_ vit in lertio? 
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Into the main question agitated in these pamphlets, the necessity 
or expediency of a parliamentary reform, we have already declined 
entering ; acircumstance, from which no other inference can pro- 
pepe ann, Son that we do ween = question the 
importance which it appears to possess in the eyes of some persons. 
At the same time, - is one ground confidently relied on by Mr. 
Roscoe, on which we are tempted to venture for a moment; not, 
indeed, with any reference to the particular use which our author 
would make of it, but for separate and independent reasons. 

The most cogent, and in point of fact the most effective 
ments in favour of a reform, Mr. Roscoe conceives to be supplied 
by ‘ the present state of the country.’ Under that general descrip- 
tion, are more particularly enumerated ‘ the increasing weight of 
taxation, and ‘ the profuse waste of the blood and treasure of the 
nation ;’ or, what may be considered as equipollent expressions, 
‘ the slaughter of the people in sanguinary and unnecessary wars, 
the capiies sighs of taxation, ae hogmetl diffasios of dis- 
Satisfaction, poverty, and distress.’ On these representations we 
do not consider ourselves as inflicting any violence, when we col- 
lect from them this plain averment, that the present war, deeply 
and essentially connected, .as it has now long been, with the cause 
of Spain, has yet owed its continuance, exclusively or chiefly, to 
the unconstitutional and corruptly-purchased influence of our mi- 
nisters ; that, the national voice, could it but be fairly heard, would 
dictate peace with France, and the abandonment of the penimsula, 
so far as — 7 is concerned, to its own struggles against the im- 
bodied hostility of Gallic Europe. 

We shall not here embark in any controversies on matters of opi- 
nion. Our sole object is a matter of fact. Our concern is with 
the statement apparently implied in the representations referred to, 
and which if they do not imply, they are nothing to the purpose, 


that the interposition of this country in the affairs of the peninsula, ~ 


has been the work, vot of the people of England, but of a wicked, 
hireling, arbitrary mmority. Will Mr. Roscoe seriously assert that 
such is the just account of the case? What valid security is to be 
found for national reputation or historical faith, we protest that we 
are pont, if such capital misrepresentations are so coolly to be 
cire ; if they are to be circulated, not merely by those vile 
pandars to revolution who, were they under any circumstances to de- 
viate from their system of low falsehood, were they not in all situa- 
tions faithful to the predestinated baseness of their natures, would 
startle us as witha prodigy, but by authors of undoubted patriotism 
and respectability ; if such men are thus to write curses-and infamy 
on the most radiant page of a people’s glory. If there be, within 
possibility, so general an agreement of opinions among the inhabi-. 
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tants of a great kingdom as may fairly be called unanimity, and if 
there be, within conception, any means, im word, look, or action, by 
which that unanimity may be indicated, let the memories and the 
hearts of our readers tell them whether such an expression of such a 
sentiment was not exemplified in the conduct and demeanour of this 
nation on the first intelligence of the Spanish insurrection; a con- 
duct and demeanour, which, on the part of the nation at large, have 
never at any moment, we will venture to affirm, been changed, or 
repented, or belied. Had the not unusual fictions of patriotic poe- 
try been at that moment realized,—had the Genius of Albion been 
unveiled to mortal eyes, standing on the cliffs that fence his owa 
channel, and, from the hollow of his mantle, shaking out, on the 
oppressor of Spain and of Europe, wrath, defiance, war, and death, 
—who could have read, even in such a personification, a clearer 
discovery of the national will, than in that concurrent burst of 
sympathy which arose from all ranks of the community,—that mul- 
tiplied expression of a common feeling,—that voice like the sound 
of many waters, but those, the waters of one sea, and agitated by 
the same gale? 

From Mr. Roscoe, however, we are, after all, willing to part in 
friendship ; and there is, at least, one portion of his public life, 
which must ever conciliate the regard, not only of those among 
his countrymen that love their country, but of those among man- 
kind at large that love their brethren of the human race. We 
allude to his zealous co-operation in the extinction, so far as Eng- 
land was concerned, of the accursed traffic in slaves, the pest of 
Africa and disgrace of Europe. The praise of his conduct in that 
instance, it would cost him infinite trouble to write down; and, 
long after the world shall have ceased to hear of his perishable 
pamphlets on reform, and probably also, we add with reluctance, 
of the criticism which they have provoked, his name will yet live, 
blazoned on the muster-roll of that noble army of philanthropists, 
who, at the memorable period in question, ‘ stood between the 
dead and the living, and the plague was stayed.’ Why does the 
generosity, then so tremblingly alive, sleep amidst the wreck of 
the western world? Or whence is it, that.an amiable and benevo- 
lent man, expressly writing on political. affairs, can count over, 
from common-place to common-place, from bead to bead, the 
miserable round of mewling complaints about peace, taxes, and 
corruption, without stealing, from the monotony of his ave’s to 
Refarm, a single t for the sufferings and struggles of the 
most interesting e in Europe;—without stopping to shed 
* one human tear, either of indignation —_ the record “ their 
cruel or of sympathy, hope, and solicitude, over yet 
enfiniched Listory of deck eiotions efforts for deliverance ? . 
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Arr. I11.—Biographia Dramatica; or a Companion to the 
Play-House, containing Historical and Critical Memoirs, and 
original Anecdotes of British and Irish Dramatic Writers, 
from the Commencement of our Theatrical Exhibitions; among 
whom are sume of the most celebrated Actors: also an Alpha- 
betical Account, and Chronological Lists, of their Works, the 
Dates when printed, and Observatious on their Merits: together 
with an introductory View of the Rise and Progress of the Bri- 
tish Stage. Originally compiled, to the year 1764, by David 
Erskine Baker; continued thence to 1782 by Isaac Reed, F. S. 
A.; and brought down to the end of November, 1811, with 
very considerable Additions and Improvements throughout by 
Stephen Jones. 3 Vols. 8vo. London; Longman and Co. 

1812. 


EF a literary inhabitant of Madrid or Paris could be supposed to 

kuow the estimation in which Shakspeare, Jonson, Fletcher, 
Marlow, Massinger, and so many others, are held in this island, 
he must naturally conclude that the British Biographia Dramatica 
was one of the most elaborate and splendid productions which the 
press could boast; and he would hardly be brought to believe that 
all which we possess on the subject is comprized in a meagre ac- 
count of their births and burials, with catalogues of their plays 
compiled from the most obvious and unauthenticated ‘sources. 
Theatres not laying claim to an earlier origin than our own, are 
far more fortunate m the respect paid to their native playwrights; 
and italy, in particular, always jealous of the honor of her litera- 
ture, has shewn, by the contrast which her early and unremitted 
regard to her dramatic writers presents to our own neglect, how 
much we have to regret of which we might have justly been proud. 
Scarcely had the sublime and pathetic genius of Tasso and Gua- 
rini matured the correct and frigid conceptions of Rucellai and 
Trissino, when Leone Alacci undertook to record the productions 
of the Italian stage. 

‘Had some English Alacci, inthe time of Charles the First, 
traced the progress of our stage from its origin to the close of that 
reign, accompanying his account with anecdotes of those to whom 
it was chiefly indebted for its reputation, who could now sufti- 
ciently appreciate the value of such a memorial? But a.long night 
of half a century was doomed to close on the golden age of Eng- 
lish literature before an attempt was made to record its glories and 
revive its fame. ots 

It bas not, we believe, been remarked, that biography was of 
late growth in England; and it cannot but surprise those who 
have 
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have not hitherto considered the subject, to learn that the earliest 
collection of the kind appeared during the Usurpation. As this 
was the work of a divine, it will not be thought strange that it was 
not appropriated to the dramatic poets. But the example was a 
good one, and (being, fortunately, successful) ‘ lives,’ out of num- 
ber, were the natural and almost immediate consequence. ‘The 
writers for the stage were noticed in their turn; but, as yet, all 
that was thought necessary in their behalf was a barren list of 
plays, which was occasionally appended to some popular drama. 
One of the earliest of this kind, was ‘ An exact and perfect Cata- 
logue of all the Plays, with the Authors’ Names, and what are 
Comedies, Tragedies, Historyes, Pastorals, Masks, and Interludes, 
more exactly printed than ever before.’ It is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that this ‘exact and perfect list,’ which is attached to 
the Old Law of Massinger, 1656, is any thing but what it pro- 
fesses to be. If the booksellers reaped any advantage from such 
meagre details, it was well; the history of poets and poetry cer- 
tainly gained nothing. 

When our early chroniclers proposed to write the history of 
their native country, they generally thought it necessary to begin 
from Adam. With an eye to these authorities, Edward Phillips, 
the nephew of Milton, projected an account of the poets, ‘ parti- 
cularly those of our own nation;’ and, to make the work complete, 
began his J'heatrum Poetarum (printed in 1675) with ‘ the most emi- 
nent among the ancients.’ The sterling sense which pervades his ob- 
servations, and which there is no reason to attribute, with Warton, to 
his kinsman, makes it matter of regret that he did not restrict himself 
to an account of the vernacular poets, and search into the particulars 
of their history at a period whev much information might have been 
obtained which has now irrecoverably perished. But though we 
cannot repress a wish that more had been done, we yet think our- 
selves fortunate in possessing Phillips’s account, brief and defec- 
tive as it is, for chance might have driven him to some other class 
of writers; as he acknowledges, in his preface, that his prefer- 
ence of the poets was owing rather to accident than inclination. 
It is grateful to perceive the dictates of sound and unsophisti- 
cated judgment breaking through the foreign notions of taste, and 
the fondness for French fashions of all sorts, which Charles and his 
followers brought with them from the continent, ‘ If,’ says Phil- 
lips, ‘ their antiquated stile be no sufficient reason why the poets 
of former ages should be rejected, much less the pretence of their 
antiquated mode or fashion in poetry, which, whether it be altered 
for the better or not, I cannot but look upon it as a very pleasant 
humour, that we should be so compliant with the French custom, 
as to follow get fashions not only in garments but also in music 
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and poetry.’ These manly sentiments were uttered to unwilling 
ears; but, in proportion as the dramatic writers, for whose use 
they were intended, deviated from the ‘ antiquated’ models to which 
Phillips refers, they wandered from the paths of truth and nature. 

Availing himself of Fudler’s Worthies and the Theatrum Poeta- 
rum, one Winstanley, a barber, published, in 1687, a volume, which, 
though full of inaccuracies, has yet the merit of beimg the first 
corpus poetarum pretending to a narrative of their respective lives. 
These, it must be granted, are very imperfectly recorded; but dates 
are sometimes introduced, which was not done before; and when 
an account is to be given of a writer, the time when he was born 
and when he died may be considered as circumstances not altoge- 
ther indifferent. Winstanley’s collection was one step in advance; 
but the fondness for bare catalogues was not extinct. Gerard 
Lang baine, superior law-beadle of Oxford, ‘ being master of above 
nine huudred and fourscore English plays and masques, besides 
drolls and interludes, most of which he had read, thought himself 
able,’ as he says, ‘ to give some tolerable account of the greatest 
part of our dramatic writers and their productions.’ His collec- 
tion of romances seems to have been equally copious and to have 
been read with equal care; but their joint perusal, involved him 
in questions of conscience, such as required a ductor dubitantium 
to solve to his satisfaction. He found, what he does not appear 
to have suspected, that the dramatic writers borrowed, or rather, 
according to his own notions, (in which he was fortified with the 
authorities of Cicero and Pliny,) stole their plots from the novels 
of Bandello, Belleforest, and Gyraldi Cynthio. ‘These momentous 
discoveries set him seriously about inquiring whether the precept 
of Synesius be strictly true, that ‘ it is more criminal to steal dead 
men’s writings than their clothes.’ Having ascertained the point 
to his satisfaction, the conscientious beadle resolved to step for- 
ward and expose the ‘ weasel’ playwrights, who, to the romancer’s 
‘ unguarded nests’ 

* Came sneaking, and so suck’d their princely eggs.’ 


Accordingly, in 1688, he published Momus Triumphans, or the 
Plagiaries of the English Stage exposed, in a catalogue of all the 
Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, &c. &c. with an account of the various 
originals, as well English, French, and Italian, as Greeke and 
Latine, from whence most of them have stole their plots.’ This 
catalogue is far more full and accurate than any of those which had 
preceded it, and exhibits abundant proofs of the extensive reading 
of the author, and the perseverance with which he traced his ‘ nine 
hundred and odd plays’ to their sources. As no biography ac- 
cumpanies the names of the authors, and their dramas are undistin- 
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guished by dates, the work was less valuable than might have been 
expected from the possessor of so ample a collection; and of this 
the writer was soon aware. His catalogue, however, became popu- 
lar, and a second impression appeared in the same year with the 
first. In 1691, he died,—but he had lived to revise and augment his 
book, which was published the same year in octavo, and has been 
the foundation of every thing that has since appeared on the sub- 
ject, under whatever title. gbaine’s work was only once re- 
printed; but, from a copy which now lies before us with M S. 
insertions by Peck, we are inclined to think that a subsequent re- 
publication of it, was meditated by that laborious compiler. 

In 1749, ‘ A General History of the Stage, from its origin in 
Greece, down to the present time,’ was published by one Chet- 
wood; little more however was produced under this sounding title, 
than a few fugitive memorials of the actors of his time, with 
occasional observations on the dramatic poets and their works. 
The work is contemptible in every respect, and it seems as if the 
writers for the stage were doomed to fall mee! into the feeble 
hands of indexmakers and prompters. e pass by two or three in- 
significant publications, to come at Shiell’s, or, as it is more com- 
monly called, Cibber’s lives of the poets; 1753,—and here we cannot 
but express our surprise at the silence with which this collection 
is passed over by Baker and Reed, in the volumes before us. It 
could not arise from any conviction of the unworthiness of the 
publication; for notwithstanding all that has subsequently been 
contributed to this department of literature, it may yet be read 
with pleasure, and referred to with advantage. In an account 
of the first edition of the work before us, it is said that ‘ Mr. 
Baker had the use of some manuscripts belonging to Mr. Coxeter, 
a person very diligent in collecting materials for the lives of 
the English poets;’—it might be so,—but the very title-page of 
Cibber’s volumes, mentions that ‘ the M S. notes of the late inge- 
nious Mr. Coxeter’ had been, ten years before, laid under contri- 
bution for his service. It is an undissembled truth, to which Gold- 
smith has somewhere borne witness, that, about this period, the 
consciences of our literary compilers were far from delicate: what 
they stole, however, they failed to improve; and the dramatic wri- 
ters have, of all others, been least indebted to their biographers; 
for, excepting an accidental circumstance now and then forcing it- 
self upon their attention, it is inconceivable how little was added 
for nearly a century, to the information derived from Fuller, Lang- 
baine, and Wood. 

When Isaac Reed undertook to revise a prior edition of this 
work, he brought to the task an extent of bibliographical knowledge, 
and an acquaintance with editions and dates not possessed by 
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former histrionic biographers; and this, added to the information 
acquired in revising Dodsley’s Old Plays, gave his volumes a de- 
cided superiority over those of his predecessors. ‘Thirty years have 
elapsed since Reed’s publication, during which the labour bestowed 
on the illustration of Shakspeare in particular, and on the early 
dramatic poets generally, has produced more materials relating to 
the history of the stage, than had been obtained by the researches of 
a century preceding. We cannot, therefore, but think it extremely 
ill-judged, to reprint the jejune and vapid ‘ Introduction’ prefixed 
to the former editions of the Biographia Dramatica. But thus it 
is: a work on the drama is called for,—a former book, the best 
perhaps on the subject, is adopted for a foundation,—some hum- 
ble corrector of the press offers his services as editor,—the pub- 
lishers know nothing of his ability, and care as little;—but the 
undertaker, ‘ nothing doubting,’ hurries through his job ; the volumes 
are ready by ‘ the winter season,’ the market is supplied, and—litera- 
ture is disgraced. All this is truly pitiable, and impeaches in no 
slight degree the character of a set of men, who are assuredly not 
wanting in liberality; though,—as the Lord Chief Justice said 
to one of their fraternity,—‘ they certainly betray a terrible lack 
of judgment.’ This inconsiderate employment of incompetent 
persons is the moré to be regretted, and the more strongly to be 
censured, since with the assistance now so liberally and laudably 
afforded by collectors, a work iljustrative of the history of the 
drama might be written worthy of the subj Such a work must 
not, we fear, be expected at the hands of Mr. Stephen Jones; who, 
though he boasts of long acquaintance with the early British dra- 
matists, appears to be a faithful representative of the spectator in 
Bartholomew Fair ;—namely, ‘ one whose judgment shews it is 
constant, and hath stood still these five and twenty or thirty years.’ 

We have adverted to the favourable circumstances under which 
the present volumes were undertaken; the reader will therefore 
learn, not without astonishment, that, with the exception of the last 
edition of Shakspeare, Mr Jones has made no attempt to correct 
the errors and omissions of his predecessors, by examining the nu- 
merous editions of dramatic poets, separate lives, and other pub- 
lications, from which authentic and valuable information might 
have been obtained. ‘The list of plays by Hatherwaye, Wentworth, 
Smith, and others, which Mr. Joues has taken (without acknow- 
ledgment) from Malone’s History of the Stage, shews, at least, that 
he has not been indifferent to this gentleman’s labours; but if he 
had made due use of his observations, he would scarcely have re- 
peated the uvauthorised assertion, that ‘ during the joint lives of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, those two great poets wrote nothing sepa- 
rately, excepting one little piece by each, which seemed of =a 
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vial a nature, for either to require assistance in.’ It provokes a 
smile, to learn that the ‘ little trivial piece’ in which Fletcher ‘de- 
clined the assistance of his colleague, was the beautiful masque 
of the Faithful Shepherdess. It can answer no possible pur 
thus to repeat from volume to volume, traditionary errors which 
have been exploded for the most satisfactory reasons. Sir Aston 
Cockaine, the fast friend of Fletcher, expressly declared that Beau- 
mont shared but in the composition of a few plays, 
. the main 

Being the issue of sweet Fletcher's brain;’ 
and Langbaine, who was surely a safer guide on this point than 
David Erskine Baker, asserted that ‘ Fletcher composed several 
dramatic pieces which were well worthy the hand of so great a 
master.’ An authority in this case, inferior neither to Cockaine 
nor Langbaine,—the office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, confirms 
the declaration of both; and yet, in utter contempt of these eviden- 
ces, Mr. Jones tells us that ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher wrote nothing 
separately,’—just as Baker and Reed had told us before him. 

V. 1—82. ‘Thomas Campion was a physician in the reign of 
James the first, and was author of 

1. A Masque presented at Whitehall, &c. 

2. Entertainment given by Lord Knowles, &c. 

3. A Masque, presented at Whitehall, &c.—’ 

This is perfectly true,—and hence we look for some account of 
Thomas Campion:—but we are left to seek it, where Mr. Jones 
himself might have found it, in Wood's Fasti, or in Sir John Haw- 
kins’s History of Music, Vol. III. p. 316, and IV. p. 24. In the 
latter of these references, the editor would have learned that the 
various merits of Campion,—as a lyric, as well as a dramatic poet, 
as acritic and a musician,—were such as entitled him to particular 
attention.. 

V.1—113S. With similar indifference, Mr. Jones dismisses Harry 
Chettle, who, according to the compiler’s own acknowledgment, 
wrote and shared in the composition of twenty-five dramas. It is 
no excuse for the omission that his predecessors were equally neg- 
ligent, for Chettle’s labours were not known to be so extensive, till 
the discovery of Henslowe’s MSS. nor were the means for illus- 
trating his life, until lately, attainable. 

V. 1—181. By mingling the information obtained from Malone’s 
History of the Stage, with the account of Decker as given by 
Baker and Reed, the present compiler has made the article on 
this valuable poet, a jumble of absurdity. After stupidly attribu- 
ting the foundation of Decker’s fame to the success of the Satiro- 
mastix, which, he says, was one of his first pieces, he proceeds to 
give us the titles of at least seven of his plays, all anterior to that 
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satire. Here, too, we observe not a little of that original pleasan- 
try about Jonson’s ‘jealousy,’ and so forth, of which Mr. Jones 
had already exhibited a specimen, in his life of Chapman. 

V. 1—251. The article on Ford forms a perfect epitome of the 
general manner iu which this work has been compiled. ‘The date 
of this poet’s birth was unknown to the former editors; Mr. Malone 
discovered it, and Mr. Jones indulges us with it, without one word 
as to his authority. We are now turned over to his predecessor, 
who tells us that ‘ Ford wrote in the reigns of James and Charles 
the First;’ and 1629 is given as the date of his earliest play. It is 
then said that, ‘ he wrote eleven dramatic pieces, all on his own 
foundation,’—which is at best incorrect ;—and that, ‘ according to 
the custom of his time,’ (a custom which it would be vain to seek,) 
‘his name is not prefixed to any of his plays, —though all the 
plays published during his life-time have dedications signed John 
Ford. Then follows a list of Ford’s dramas, a mere copy of his 
predecessor’s, and like his, imperfect. But a sovereign panacea 
for all these ills is conveyed in the’ information contained in an ap- 
pendix, that ‘ the dramatic works of John Ford have been collected 
and published in an elegant form, by Henry Weber, Esq.’—and 
so they have. 

V. 1—268. The passion which exists for raking up the ‘ trash of 
ancient days,’ has contributed to revive the memory of the roman- 
tic George Gascoigne:—his life has been written, his portrait 
engraved, and his works re-printed; and Mr. Jones might have 
benefited by the induStry of others, if he were too supine to search 
for information himself. But no! Mr. Jones contents himself 
with transcribing his predecessor's narrative, compiled for the most 
part from Antony Wood, which happens to be false almost to the 
letter. That ‘ Gascoigne was born at Walthamstow in the forest,’ 
is at best very doubtful,—that ‘he was educated at Oxford,’ is 
contradicted by himself ;—certainly, ‘ he was for some time in va- 
rious cities in Holland,’ but it was only in a military capacity :— 
and that ‘ he went to France, where he fins poe to meet with a 
Scottish lady, whom he fell in love with and afterwards married,’ 
is a ludicrous mistake of honest Antony’s, arising from a hasty in- 
spection of Gascoigne’s works;—while the ‘ belief that he died at 
Walthamstow’ is contradicted by the recovery of een Whet- 
stones’ ‘ remembrance of the well-employed life and godly end of 
George Gascoigne, Esq, who deceased at Stamford, in Lincoln- 
shire, the 7th October, 1577.’ While ou this subject, we may just 
observe, that the curious tract by Whetstones, bere referred to, 
shews the ‘ Book of Venerie or Hunting,’ appended to Turberville’s 
Falconpie, 1575, to be the work of George Gascoigne. 

In the wish, which we have more than once expressed, that Mr. 
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Jones had looked into the later collections of dramatic poetry, we 
have perhaps counted more upon the advautage to be derived from 
the search, than on the inconveniences which might be sustained 
by such a process. Thus Mr. Jones, had he dipped mte the life of 
Massinger prefixed to the last edition of that poet’s works, would 
have found that the name of the poet’s father was Arthur, not 
Phillip,—but then he might have been tempted to inquire farther ; 
and this correction would be obtained at the expense of two 
columus of profitable disquisition, as to the time of Massinger’s 
death, which now add to the bulk of the volume, and consequently 
to the requisite number of sheets. ‘There is we know, a time for 
all things,—a time to withhold and a time to communicate,—and 
when the transcript of Reed’s pages, which assign his death to three 
widely different periods, was completed, the present editor (im an 
appendix) informs us from the parish register,;—after personal im- 
spection, no doubt, for he quotes no authority,—that ‘ the entry of 
Massinger’s burial in Saint Saviour’s, Southwark, is as follows; 
March the 20th, 1689—40, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger. 
Meaning, we suppose,’ he adds, ‘ not a parishioner.’ Had Mr. Jones 
forgotten that he had, in the same volume, told us that Massinger 
died at his own house, near the play-house, on the bank-side, 
Southwark ? 

We do not purpose pursuing our inquiry into the merits of the 

biographical portion of these volumes, but we cannot end it without 

‘remarking that even the last edition of Shakspeare, which appears 
to have supplied the editor with almost.all the information not pri- 
vately communicated, was examined with the most culpable indif- 
ference : thus, the birth of the great bard is erroneously dated ; and 
when Mr. Jones is about to give a catalogue of his plays, he says, 
‘the arrangement of them is adopted from that of Mr. Malone, 
the accuracy of which not having been disputed, we presume has 
received the sanction of the learned.’ It has received the sanction 
of Mr. Stephen Jones ;—*‘ that’s something yet !"—and more than 
could be looked for at the hands of a critic who had already cele- 
brated the contents of Mr. Chalmers’s octavos. 

We turn with pleasure from the biographical part of these 
volumes, in which we have found much to condemn and nothing to 
approve, to that portion which is devoted to the catalogue of plays; 
and here, as Mr. Jones has bestowed some pains, he has effected 
some improvement: the titles of many dramas are revived, dates 
are added, and sometimes desirable information is given. Yet even 
here, where nothing'but plodding was required, Mr. Jones's la- 
bours are far from beimg perfect ; and while many titles are either 
omitted or rejected, we are at a loss to guess why others — 
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tained admission. Italian, French, and American plays in abun- 
dance have found their way into this account of the British: stage. 

We have discovered no such proofs of. Mr. Jones’s judgment as 
would lead us to expect him to exclude what had been, however 
improperly, admitted by his predecessors; we were therefore pre- 
pared to find ‘ Chichevache and Bycorne’ ; but, indeed, this old satire 
has an equal claim to a place in a dramatic catalogue with lyric odes ; 
and we think that Mr. Todd and Mr. Shone must feel unexpected 
pleasure at finding themselves advanced to the dignity of dramatic 
authors for writing notes upon Comus and the Jew of Malta. 
For the reasons just suggested, we looked to find the monotonous 
tragedy of Andromana attributed to Shirley, to whose acknowledged 
productions it bears not the slighest resemblance ; but, we must 
confess, we did not expect to see ‘the Yorkshire Tragedy’ ascribed 
to that poet on the respectable authority of Doctor Farmer, and 
that ‘ without a doubt’ on his part. That reverend commentator 
generally knew what he was saying: and if he had attributed this 
drama to Shirley, we will do him the justice to believe that it would 
be after mature consideration ; but we are sure this is an error: 
farther, we believe the error to be Mr. Jones’s, who has confounded 
the opinion of Farmer, relative to ‘ the Yorkshire Tragedy,’ with 
that on the ‘ Double Falsehood,’ which he concluded was Shirley's ; 
and the internal evidence of that play strongly confirms his decision. 
Shirley was but fourteen years old when ‘ the Yorkshire Tragedy’ 
was printed! We should, perhaps, sympathise with Mr. Jones in 
the indignation which he more than once expresses at the uncouth 
orthography of Mr. Henslowe’s MS. were it not for the happiness 
of illustration which it has enabled him to exhibit. Thus, in that 
curious record, under the date of March, 1591, he finds an entry of 
‘ four representations in one,’ which, he says, ‘it is clear was a ju- 
venile work of Fletcher’s;’ represented when that poet was only 
fifteen years of age! Antony and Vallia, in the same register (1595), 
is with equal probability supposed to be the Antonio and Mellida 
of Marston, produced seven years afterwards. 

The scrupulous fidelity with which Mr, Jones preserves former 
errors, taught us confidently to look for a revival of the opinions 
respecting Ben Jonsou’s envy, jealousy, and such like amiable 
qualities ; accordingly, in various parts of these volumes, ‘ a deal 
of skimble skamble stuff’ to this effect is scattered up and down; 
the great collection of those heresies being properly reserved for 
‘The Lover's Melancholy.’ We were inclined to pass over this 
article, which has now lost something of its novelty; but, willing 
to use all due diligence in the way of ‘ our vocation,’ we turned to 
the subject, and have reason to felicitate ourselves upon the disco- 
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very to which the examination led. In the account of the Lover’s 
Melancholy, to be sure, there is nothing but what has been an hun- 
dred times repeated and refuted ; but, on ‘ the Ladies Tryal,’ Mr. 
Jones, a very unusual matter with him, ventures a remark, which 
is not found in the pages of his precursor. 


* The Ladies Trial, tragic comedy, by John Ford. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 4to. 1639. The scene lies in Genoa, and the prologue is sub- 
scribed by Mr. Bird; but whether it was written or only spoken by 
him, is not absolutely apparent. Ben Jonson, a bitter enemy of Ford's, 
{“O viper vile!”) charges the latter with having stolen a character in 
this play from him : . 

‘ Playwright (i. e. Ford) by chance, hearing some toys I had writ, 
Cry’d to my face, they were th’ elixir of wit, 
And I must now believe him ; for to-day 
Five of my jests, then stolen, pass’d him a play.’ 


And so, the play which five of Ben’s jests secured from damna- 
tion, was the Lady’s Trial. The Lady’s Trial was performed for 
the first time at the Cockpit Theatre in May, 1638, on the 3d of 
which month it was licensed by the master of the revels: the epi- 
gram on ‘ Playwright’ was printed in Jonson's works, published in 
1616, and was probably written some years earlier : all this Mr. Jones 
might have found, and all this Mr. Jones did find m Reed’s edition 
of Shakspeare, which he has quoted in his article on the Lover's 
Melancholy. But where he discovered the charge he must have 
discerned its refutation :—all the falsehood and nonsense, therefore, 
which he has endeavoured to perpetuate respecting Jonson and 
Ford, he would have erased from his pages if he were not as defi- 
cient in candour as he is in industry and knowledge. 

Why the acknowledgment of all printed assistance is suppressed, 
and why the editor has thought fit silently to apply to his own use, 
what he might openly, and without discredit, have borrowed from 
others, he can best explain ; but the confession of aid, from what- 
ever quarter derived, has always been held the right in perpetuity 
of literature; and-this claim is not to be alienated in compliment to 
the editor of the Bioyraphia Dramatica. Mr. Malone and Mr. 
Chalmers would most probably have felt no disinclination to afford 
Mr, Jones the assistance of which he stood in such evident need ; 
but in return they might reasonably demand some acknowledgment 
of their‘liberality. We fear, however, the cause of this silence 
must be sought im the desire of the editor to exalt his own industry, 
at the expense of more learned and industrious authors ; and the fol- 
lowing passage in his advertisement tends in no small degree to con- 
firm our suspicions. ‘ ‘The editor,’ it says, ‘ brought to this labori- 
ous undertaking (over which, from its execution, we should ~~ 
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his coffee could not have cooled) the result of thirty years’ acquain- 
tance with the early British dramatists.’ ' 

The titles of some old plays, and the dates of others, supplied 
by sale catalogues, and the communications of persons better in- 
structed in these matters than the editor, comprehend the improve- 
ments made in ‘the portion of the work which had been before 

rinted,’ while the minuteness with which Mr. Cobb’s farces and 

r. Cross’s pantomimes are detailed, ‘in that part which may 
more legitimately claim to be considered as new,’ is such as to re- 
press any doubt that might arise as to the accuracy of Mr. Jones’s 
catalogue, or the authenticity of his memoirs. 

We have only to add, that the indifference with which Mr. 
Jones passes over the names of many of our oldest and best dra- 
matic writers, forms a singular contrast with the attention paid to 
the ornaments of the present stage, Pillon and Morton, and Rey- 
nolds, and Cherry, and we know not who: their talents and virtues 
are the theme of many a delightful page, and the meanest of their 
labours is followed with the most respectful notice. _A living writer 
for the theatre, seems, in Mr. Jones’s estimation to be a kind of sa- 
cro-sanct creature that, like Sejanus, ‘ requires our salutations 
twelve-score off.’ Sir Pertinax, of booing memory, was an oak, a 
granite column to this writer, who never appears to have stood up- 
right, we will not say in the presence of a manager, but, of any one 
who had interest enough to bring a play on the stage. One, and 
only one exception has occurred to us, and this we could well have 
spared. Mr. Skeffington, the admired author of the Sleeping 

eauty, is a gentleman of humble pretensions and unobtrusive 
manners, yet Mr. Jones has unaccountably selected him for the ex- 
ercise of his wit, and made his social and Scones talents the subject 
of a most bitter and revolting irony. A proceeding so contrary to 
his usual practice, almost justifies us in doubting whether the arti- 
cle in question was really written by him, or the malicious p 
of it seen.—His predecessor seems to have been made the dupe of 
a similar imposition in an ‘ eloge,’ at once insidious and hyperbo- 
lical, on the simple and simpering Mr. Aaron Hill. But it is more 
than time to give Mr. Jones his dismission, and we care not if it 
be a final one m this department of literature, for which we regret 
to say, he appears to have neither taste nor talents. We add the 
solemn decision of a great casuist : 


* Publica lex hominum, naturaque continet hoc fas, 
Ut teneat vetitos inscitia debilis actus.’ 
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Art. IV.—Sermons on various Subjects, Doctrinal and Practical, 

Pr ached before the University of Oxford. By John Eveleigh, 

- D. Provost of Oriel College and Prebendary of Rochester. 
8vo. pp. 441. Oxford; Cooke and Parker. 


"THE sermons usually published may be divided into two kinds: 
those which are intended for the use of ordi readers, 
which treat of practical duties and explain the pecs Be of re- 
ligion in a clear and familiar manner; and those which are 
suited to persons of stronger digestion, containing learned disqui- 
sitions, and discussing abstruser points of theology. The volume 
before us comes, for the most part, under the latter description. 
Discourses to an academical audience ought undoubtedly to be of 
a more Jearned and recondite class than those which are atidressed 
to ordinary congregations. They should be mostly of the argu- 
mentative cast; rather adapted to inform the understandings and 
exercise the reasoning faculties of the hearers, than to awaken the 
affections or work upon the passions. They will thus fix the at- 
tention of the more learned portion of the audience, supply matter 
of improvement and reflection for the students in theology, and 
preserve for an university pulpit that superior character by which 

it ought always to be mk os 5 
The discourses of Dr. Eveleigh form no unfavourable specimen 
of sermons adapted to such an audience. There is no particular 
novelty in the topics which he selects: indeed, novelty, in the pro- 
per sense of the word, is out of the question: but he treats them 
with a degree of weight and solidity, which shews that what he 
writes is the fruit of deep reflection, and which arrests the atten- 
tion of the considering reader. There is a character of sound 
reasoning, a manner of sober discussion, which never quits the 
author. He has evidently paid considerable attention to his pro- 
fessional studies, and his learning appears to be accompanied 
with much well-judging good sense. One of his recommenda- 
tions is the total absence of all ostentatious display of erudition. 
The reader must not come to these sermons with the expectation 
of having his passions worked upon or his imagination enlivened : 
he will find no attempts at splendid oratory or brilliant imagery ; 
and he will be visited by no false glare of ornament: but if he 
opens them with the wish to find solid argumentative matter pre- 
sented in a proper form to his era he will, we venture 
to affirm, meet with no disappointment. ‘The language is plain 
and unaffected; there is, however, one defect of which we must 
forewarn the reader, for it will visit him in almost every part. Dr, 
veleigh’s 
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Eveleigh’s style, though sufficiently clear and perspicuous, is defi- 
cient in spirit and animation: and there is not unfrequently a flat- 
ness in his mode of expressing himself, in consequence of which 
less advantage is given to his matter than it really deserves. 

The sermons are eighteen in number, on subjects of a mixed na- 
ture, doctrinal and practical. We were particularly pleased with 
the third sermon, on the inspiration of the- Scriptures, in which 
we met with some observations which were new to us. "The au- 
thor’s general idea is to furnish an indirect and accessory proof of 
the inspiration of the books of the New Testament in this man- 
ner:—-We have the authority of our Saviour and his Apostles for 
the divine inspiration of the Old Testament; for ‘ all Scripture’ 
of the Old Testament ‘ was given by inspiration of God.’ Now 
the general proofs of the inspiration both of the Old and of the 
New Testament are the same in kind, and the general objections 
to it are, in both cases, precisely similar. But we have divine 
authority for affirming that the proofs are valid and the objections 
nugatory, as to the Old Testament; we may therefore infer, with 
probability, that, with regard to the New Testament, the proofs 
are equally good, and the objections unworthy of regard. 


‘ I am well aware,’ (he says, p. 51,)‘ that to endeavour thus to prove 
the inspiration of the New Testament from that of the Old, is to reverse 
the ordinary method of proof on this subject. But, however unusual 
or new the present attempt may be deemed, it will not be without its 
use, if it tend to satisfy our minds with regard to the divine origin in 
general of all those writings which are classed by our church among 
the Holy Scriptures.’ 


In shewing that the general proofs of both Testaments are the 
same, he says— 


‘The Old and New Testaments, as we may observe ix general, are 
evidently parts of the same great plan, and designed to form one all- 
gracious and stupendous whole. The same authority therefore, and 
protection from error, which were necessary to the one must also have 
been necessary to the other. If divine inspiration were necessary to 
assure men of their origin, fall, corruption, and destined redemption; 
the same must have been as necessary also to assure them of the com- 
pletion of this redemption, and of the means by which their corruption 
may be done away, their restoration to divine favour secured, and their 
present state made to terminate in eternal happiness. : 

* Various also and prominent are the particular resemblances, which 
coment to result from an equally divine origin in both these sacred vo- 

umes. 

* If the writers of tue Old Testament, speaking in the name of Jeho- 
vah, introduce their declarations with these commanding words, “ Thus 
saith Jehovah ;” “ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel ;” 
those of the New Testament are not less remarkable for deriving, as 
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*** Ambassadors for Christ,” their commission from this their divine 
master, who also is + “‘ God over all, blessed for evermore.” Through- 
out the Gospels they make him the principal and almost the sole 
speaker. And besides, they make him in those Gospels expressly pro- 
mise assistance through the Holy Spirit to his Apostles, (without ex- 
cluding others froin the same assistance,) “ which should teach them 
all things, and bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever he had 
said unto them;” and, consequently, which should secure from error 
all the important parts, at least, of their writings.’—pp. 51, 52. 


He then proceeds to shew that the general objections to the inspi- 
ration of both are the same in kind, and of equal apparent weight. 


* Few are the objections also to which the inspiration of the New 
Testament is exposed, which may not with as great force be urged 
against that of the Old: and this observation is equally just, whether 
the objections be urged against the inspiration ia general, or against 
that of particular parts, of the New Testament. 

* Among the objections against the divine inspiration ia general of 
the New Testament, it has been { insisted, that the writers never de- 
clare that they are thus inspired, and that no promise of divine assist- 
ance is given to any among them, except to the Apostles, 

‘ But, allowing this to be true, we may reply, that nothing is admit- 
ted in this case with regard to the New Testament, which is not equally 
true also with regard to parts of the Jewish Scriptures. No declara- 
tion or promise of the kind, here supposed to be necessary, is made with 
regard to certain parts of the Old Testament. And yet we not only 
learn from our blessed § Saviour and his Apostles, that the writings of 
Moses and of the Prophets, who assure us that they spake from God, 
were given by divine inspiration; but also we learn from the same || au- 
thority, that the other parts also of the Old ‘Testament, concerning 
which no such assurance is aflorded by the writers themselves, were not- 
withstanding given by the same divine inspiration.’ 

‘ In like manner, if, to abate of our confidence in the general inspi- 
ration of the New Testament, it should be urged, that it is uncertain 
when the books of it were so collected as to exclude all spurious and 
apocryphal writings from their number; that it is uncertain when the 
Canon of these Scriptures was settled, whether at the Council of Lao- 
dicea, or at some preceding or even subsequent period ;—the same un- 
certainty, we have above intimated, attends also the settlement of that 
of the Old Testament. And as this uncertainty did not in the least 
preclude the unqualified approbation, given by our blessed Saviour and\ 
his Apostles to the law, the prophetical books, and the Psalms, so nei- 
ther ought it to diminish our confidence in the infallibility of all the re- 
ceived writings of the Christian Covenant.’—pp. 61 to 63. 





* «@ Cor. v. 20, t * Rom, ix. 5. 
t ‘ This objection is considered and answered by Michaelis in the first edition of his 
introductory lectyres, p. 8, It is however again urged in Geddes's pretace to vol. ii. 
§ ‘St. Luke xvi. 17, Matt. v, 18. | ‘ St. Mark xvii. 36. Heb. iii. 7, 8. nm 
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The twelfth sermon is on a very useful subject, to an academical 
audience especially, the study of the Scriptures. After describing 
the character which many parts of them must ever bear as speci- 
mens of fine writing, he says— 


‘ This character of the writings which constitute the Books of Reve- 
lation, depends not upon the judgment of any one critic, much less 
upon a conjecture, however probable, concerning his judgment. Even 
an ordinary and cursory reader cannot but be delighted with the sim- 
plicity and dignity both of the sentiment and expression. But the 
man of letters, who studies with attention the holy Scriptures, must 
find in their composition all those excellencies which are required 
either to please or to astonish the mind;—in the narrative, clearness 
and consistency, an assemblage of circumstances ewytagy descrip- 
tive of ancient manners, and not connected by art but by inherent pro- 
bability, not embellished by fiction but recommended by unerring 
truth;—in the poetical parts, new and beautiful thoughts, drawn im- 
mediately from nature, and enlivened by bold and sublime metaphors, 
and these too not rarely dispersed, but, as far as is consistent with a 
pure and unaffected style, crowded in almost every line. 

‘ Indeed if the * observation, so universally approved in criticism, be 
well founded, that impressive and animated writings are the result of lofty 
and grand conceptions; where can we so reasonably expect to meet 
with such writings, as in those parts of Scripture, which abound in de- 
scriptions of the all-perfect God? Since the subject is the greatest 
which can possibly enter into the conceptions of man; and though we 
exert on it the utmost of our strength and ability, yet, agreeably to an 
admirable + observation of the son of Sirach, “ we can never go far 
enough.” ’—pp. 281, 282. 


On the pleasures and advantages of these studies, compared with 
all other, he thus expresses himself— 


* When the pleasure of novelty ceases, the heat of ambition abates, 
and reason begins coolly to operate, we are soon convinced in the pro- 
gress of all sublunary pursuits, how inconsiderable an advancement we 
have made towards real happiness, and how useless it is to enlarge our 
views without making them terminate in some agreeable object. 

* What but this has stimulated the greatest men and best philosophers 
in all ages, after they have arrived at the summit of human tame, to seek 
for private happiness from religious studies? What could have induced 
so many of our late philosophers to turn aside from other subjects, by 
which they had acquired so much credit, to an investigation of revealed 
truths, less calculated to excite admiration, were it not that such stu- 
dies were more conducive to permanent satisfaction? And, indeed, 
what but that continued and elevated satisfaction of mind, which is de- 
rived by the learned Christian from bis illustrations and vindications of 
divine truth, made them value themselves, not Jess on the assistance 





* «See Longinus, sect. ix. t ‘ Ecclus. xiii, 30. 
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which they were supposed to have given to the cause of revealed reli- 
gion, than on that whole display—of * elegance, with which they had 
refined our lan f + accuracy, with which had unfolded the 
powers of the human mind—of { clearness, with which they had exhi- 
bited the beauties and wonders of nature—or of § certainty, with which 
they had demonstrated its most abstruse and hidden laws?—pp. 284, 
285. 


But we must abstain from any farther extracts; and perhaps have 
now done enough to give the reader a general idea of these dis- 
courses, and to enable him to judge that our character of them is 
sufficiently correct, 


Art. V. Voyages and Travels in the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811; 
containing Statistical, Commercial, and Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions on Gibraltar, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Serigo and Turkey. 
By John Galt. 4to. pp. 435. London; Cadell and Davies. 
1812, 


HERE is no species of writing on which we feel less disposed 
to exercise any severity of criticism than books of foreign 
travel. Informaticn is generally derivable from the worst of them, 
and, where that fails, the want of it is not unfrequently made up in 
amusement. For this we are so grateful, that we are unwilling to 


put a check upon the scribbling mania of travellers; and we are 
the more inclined to be lenient because we have reason to think 
that the dread of critical exposure has prevented the publication 
of the journals of some of our countrymen, which would have 
been a real acquisition to literature. 

It was therefore, with any other idea than that of finding fault, 
that we opened the volume before us ; and if we find ourselves com- 
pelled to use the language of censure, it is because we have seldom 
met with a work of the kind which it was less possible to com- 
mend. ‘The trifling error of Serigo for Cerigo, in the title-page, 
indeed, led us to imagine that we had to do with no great clerk ; 
but we thought that this defect, even in a voyage through Sicily 
and Greece, might have been abundantly compeusated by a plain 
account of the actual state of things from a plain man; one who, 
spelling the names of places just as he heard them, might pos- 
sibly describe the places themselves just as he saw them. 

The first sentence of the preface strengthened our hopes. 


‘This work’ (Mr. Galt says) ‘ is part of a design which [ had 
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formed, of giving such an account of the countries connected with the 
Mediterranean, as would tend to familiarize them to the British public. 
It will appear sufficiently evident, in many places, that a great part has 
been printed from the original notes. 1 am not aware that this will be re- 
garded as a fault, although it may expose me to the animadversions of 
verbal criticism. But I ought to apologize for publishing, unamplified, 
a number of remarks which were noted down as hints for dissertations. 
I was apprehensive that my book would have been enlarged without 
being augmeuted with information, and I would rather i were thought 
defective i disquisition than deficient. in sag which suggest reflections.’ 
* Classical inquiries formed no part of the objects of my journeys.’ p. iv. 

This was well ; and with such good intentions we could have ex- 
cused the ‘ apocwmov tnAavyes’ which Mr. Galt prefixes to his vo- 
lume under the title of the Mediterranean described, though com- 
municating nothing new. But when he enumerates Persia as one- 
of the countries to which the navigation by the Bosphorus and 
Black Sea affords a ready access, we presume that the mountain- 
ous and barren country which intervenes between the shores of the 
latter and the confines of Persia never occurred to him. 

At Gibraltar, Mr. Galt seems to have been principally struck 
with what he calls the ‘ sinister appearance’ of the Jews. There 
is, indeed, a sort of hint at a dissertation on the military establish- 
ment there which Mr. Galt does not think very expensive to the 
nation; and which might even be made a saving concern, by at- 
tending to his suggestions. ‘ Ceuta,’ he says, ‘ should be made 
ours,’ we suppose by taking it from our allies ; ‘ we should then 
be effectually masters of the Straights ;’ and then, as ‘ the British 
nation never refused the Sound duty to Denmark, why a toll should 
not be levied by us,’ Mr: Galt is ‘ at a loss to understand.’ 

Sardinia being little visited, we pick up a few interesting facts 
touching the present state of the island. From this part of the 
narrative we shall extract what we conceive to be a very favour- 
able specimen of Mr. Galt’s style and manner. 


‘ The inbabitants of Sardinia’ (I speak of the common people) ‘ are 
yet scarcely above the negative point of civilization; perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that they appear to have sunk a certain way 
back into barbarism. They wear, indeed, linen shirts, fastened at the 
collar by a pair of silver buttons like hawk’s bells; but their upper 
dress of shaggy goat skins is in the same savage style. A few have got 
one step nearer to perfectibility, and actually do wear tanned leather 
coats, made somewhat in the fashion of the armour worn in Europe in 
the fifteenth century.’ 

* The state of society is probably not unlike what existed in Scot- 
land about a hundred and fifty years ago. Family pride, a species of 
political scrophula, is in Sardinia particularly inveterate. But the ex- 
clusive spirit of the nobles begins to be counteracted by the natural 
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disposition of the sovereign to extend his own authority. Many parts 
of the country are in what a politician considers only as an unsatisfac- 
tory state. In the district of Tempio this is greatly the case; the 
mountains are infested with banditti ; and the villages are often at war 
with one another. A feudal animosity of this kind, which bad lasted 
upwards of half a century, was lately pacified by the interference of a 
monk, The armies of the two villages, amounting each to about four 
hundred men, were on an appointed day drawn out in order of battle, 
front to front, and musquets loaded. Not far from the spot the monk 
had a third host prepared, consiSting of his own brethren, with all the 
crucifixes and images that they could muster. He addressed the belli- 
gerents, stating the various sins and wrongs that they had respectively 
committed, and shewing that the period had arrived when their dispute 
should cease, for the account current of transgressions wasthen balanced. 
The stratagem had the desired effect, and a general reconciliation took 
place.’ 

* The country is divided into prefectures. The prefect is a lawyer, 
and is assisted by a military commandant, who furnishes the forces re- 
quired to carry his warrants into effect. This regulation has been 
made in the course of the present reign, and may be regarded as an 
important step towards the establishment of a public and regal autho- 
rity over the baronial privileges. In the provinces justice is distributed 
by the prefects, whose functions seem to correspond in many respects 
with those of the Scottish sheriffs. When dny particular case occurs in 
which the king considers it expedient to appoint a judge of the supreme 
court in the capital, on purpose totry the cause upon the spot, wherever 
this extraordinary justiciary passes, the provincial courts of justice are 
silent, and superseded by his presence.’ 

* The Sards possess, in a great degree, the venerable savage virtue of 
hospitality. They are courageous, and think and act with a bold and 
military . arrogance; but the impunity with which they may offend 
fosters their natural asperity, They are jealous of the Piedmontese, 
and, on this account, the king has not encouraged emigration from his 
late continental dominions tosettle in Sardinia. 

* There is in Cagliari an institution worthy of being particularly no- 
ticed. It is formed for the purpose, as it were, of affording an oppor- 
tunity to humble-born genius to expand and acquire distinction, The 
childfen of peasants are invited to come into the city, where they 
serve in families for their food and lodging on condition of being al- 
lowed to attend the schools of the institution. ‘They are called Ma- 
joli, and wear a kind of uniform, with which they are provided by their 
friends. Some of the Majoli rise to high situations; the greater num- 
ber, however, return back to the provinces and relapse into their here- 
ditary rusticity; but the efiect of their previous instruction remains ; 
and, sometimes, in remote and obscure valleys the traveller meets with 
a peasant who, in the uncouth and savage garb of the country, shews a 
tincture of the pelish and intelligence of the town.’ pp. 8, 9, 10. 


. 
Tt is curious that Mr. Galt, who never fails to observe upon the 
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evils consequent on‘ priestcraft,’ &c. should, in narrating the quar- 
rel of the villages, take no notice whatever of the benign influence 
of the church in the prevention of evil. The good sense of the 
king in not encouraging emigration from his continental dominions, 
is worthy of our admiration, especially when his conduct ia this re- 
spect is contrasted with that of his neighbour and companion in 
adversity, the King of Sicily. 

Recurring to his own more immediate pursuits, Mr. Galt com- 
plains that, ‘ except the facilities voluntarily offered by Mr. Hill, 
our minister, nothmg has been yet publicly done to encourage the 
British merchants to explore the abundant commercial resources of 
this island.” We do not exactly see what other public measures 
could, with advantage, be adgpted, though Mr. Galt, without con- 
descending even to hint upon what grounds such a measure is de- 
sirable, recommends a commercial treaty. We hear, however, of 
no competition in the Sardimian market which should make us par- 
ticularly anxious for exclusive privileges ; and, except im the arti- 
cles of corn and wine, (ihe observations on which apply with ten- 
fold force to Sicily,) the trade seems unrestricted. By Mr. Galt’s 
own account, the Sards ‘ do not require much assistance from the 
manufactures of foreign countries; and, ‘ notwithstanding the 
warmth of the climate, and fertility of the soil, the exportable 
commodities of the island are not numerous.’ We have no doubt 
that all this might be improved, nay, we have no doubt that, in 
spite of the ‘ numerous and ignorant nobility,’ and the ‘ ecclesias- 
tical locusts,’ the state of Sardinia is improving, -and the demand 
for foreign productions gradually increasing ; but a commercial 
treaty would, in our opinion, have as little effect in advancing the 
one or the other as, we fear, the revocation of the Orders in Coun- 
cil will have in relieving the distresses of our own manufacturers. 

Mr. Galt lands in Sicily at Girgenti, and the flippancy and 
bad taste of his first observations would have been sufficient of 
themselves to prevent our forming any very agreeable auticipa- 
tions of the rest of his voyage. He tells us that, ‘ although a few 
houses at the Mole should no more, be considered as a fair speci- 
men of the general domestic accommodations of Sicily than a 
fishing village in the neighbourhood of an ordinary English town 
would be of those of England, there were, nevertheless, such un- 
equivocal indications of an hereditary disposition to filthiness that 
it was impossible to flatter myself with the hope of finding much 
comfort.’ 

A philosopher might regret that Mr. Galt should have neglected 
to explain the nature of those symptoms which, at once, mark the 
hereditariness of the malady : we allow the prevalence of the disease 

in Sicily, and always considered it there, as elsewhere, contagious ; 
‘but 
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but it required the nice taste of Mr. Galt to discover that it was 
hereditary in a race of men whom he now saw for the first time. 
As to comfort, if that ever was the object of any traveller before 
the present, then—all the passages, in which the vanity and dissatis- 
faction of human life dre, in authors both sacred and profane, re- 
presented to us under figures derived from the idea of life itself 
being a journey, are ridiculous aud unmeaning. 

Of the antiquities of Agrigentum he thus speaks : 

* The temple of Concord is in fine condition, as an antiquary would 
say, the parts having been collected and replaced on each other by 
order of the king. The temple of Juno has been re-edified in the 
same manner. But still, even though they be the monuments of Agri- 
gentum, the sight of them is hardly worth a Sabbath-day’s journey. 
The church of St. Martin’s in the Fields, London, is larger than both 
of them put together, and infinitely more magnificent.’ p. 17. 


After such an account of some of the most celebrated remains 
of avtiquity, we were well satisfied with the propriety of Mr. 
Galt’s not having made ‘ classical inquiries a part of the objects 
of his journies.’ But for the great inaccuracies, however, in the 
facts, such as the re-edification of the temples, and their magni- 
tude, we should not have been unwilling to acknowledge the hap- 
piwess of his comparison of these ancient edifices to the church of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, as being eminently calculated to further 
his design of ‘ familiarizing to the British public the countries 
connected with the Mediterranean.’ 

The country between Girgenti and Palermo ‘ is what a painter 
would probably call very beautiful, and a young lady romantic !’ 
It is, however, (continues Mr. Galt,) really often savage, seldom 
pleasant, and altogether such as only necessity should lead me to 
pass again.’ Probably it wants the convenient inns, level roads, 
and opposition coaches which give such features of pleasantness 
to the run between Manchester and London. 

With a rambling description of Palermo, are mixed a number 
of common-place observations on nobility, government, and the 
clergy in general. With regard to the latter, Mr. Galt’s opinion is 
uniform ; though it does not appear whether his dislike arises from 
an idea that the whole of religion is an imposture, or from the cir- 
cumstance of his having been bred a presbyterian, and the clergy 
he meets with abroad belonging to episcopal churches. 

‘In Sicily,’ he says, with apparent satisfaction, ‘ as in other 
countries, the hierarchy has seen the best of its days.’ ‘ The 
church having ceased to be regarded as venerable, is looked upon 
as ridiculous.’ An easy transition, by the way! / Again: 

* The institutions of the church are now generally estimated by 
their temporal utility; and, being fowad without value in this re- 
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spect, are, of course, deemed oppressive.’ Just as the restrictions 
of morality would be, with reference to this life only, in the opinion 
of by far the majority of the world. 

Out of innumerable absurdities we extract the following remarks 
on sculpture, occasioned by the tomb of the bishop of Cefalu, 
which Mr. Galt esteems one of the finest things in Sicily. 


‘ The subject is the bishop distributing alms, a venerable and digni- 
fied person, jn the fowing drapery of his order, giving a shirt to a naked 
cripple. The cripple is an excellent statue. The shirt which he is 
receiving has the lightness and easy folds of linen.—‘ The design of 
this monument appears to me a legitimate subject for sculpture. An- 
gels and spirits, of any sort or shape, certainly ought never to be placed 
upon the same pedestals with mortals, because it is not possible for the 
chissel to endow them with that airiness of appearance which is essen- 
ual to mark the difference between them and the beings of this world.’ 


It may succeed, it seems, in a marble shirt, (qu. Asivoy ysrwva,) 
but would hardly be allowed to touch on the ‘ ventus textilis,’ or 
‘nebula linea,’ of Publius Syrus. The ‘ Britannias and Fames of 
our national monuments’ must be given up, as well as ‘ two cheese- 
mongers with wings,’ which Mr. Galt informs us are to be seen 
‘in St. Paul’s, exhibiting a couple of double Gloucesters, on which 
strange drawings of two naval officers have been scratched.’ 

His account of the means by which the execution of the sen- 
tence against the criminals, who were found guilty of the murder 
of an English merchant at Messina, was procured, is to us, though 
we were upon the spot at the time, perfectly new. That, in the 
case of the murder of a Sicilian, an execution would not have 
taken place, is indeed exceedingly probable ; as the ordinary punish- 
ment fur assassination seldom extends beyond hard labour and con- 
finement as convicts. We doubt not that considerable interest was 
made for the criminals, from a false principle of humanity very pre- 
valent among the Sicilians, and of which examples are not wanting 
in this country, -especially to those lawyers who attend our Welsh 
circuits. But that any attempt was made to obtain their pardon by 
bribery, or that the attempt, if made, was counteracted by the pay- 
ment of a larger sum on the other side, we do not ~~ not 
ouly because we never heard it mentioned, when the subject was 
very generally discussed, but beowuse the latter part of story 
confutes itself, inasmuch as the persons, whom Mr. Galt repre- 
sents as subscribing to procure the execution, are the English resi- 
dents. © 

Tn his way from Messina to Catania, Mr. Galt is ‘ totally at a 
loss to conjecture what can be the use of a romantic military cas- 
tle, which crowns one of the headlands along which the road winds. 
It has nothing,’ he says, ‘ to protect, and can protect nothing. -Yet 


we 
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we had a garrison there.’ This is something like the remark of a 
man who, passing through a tarnpike-gate with a ticket, should con- 
clude that it was never shut against those who came without one. 
Had he been a French or Neapolitan colonel, on his way from 
Catania to Messina,’ at the head of his regiment, instead of a 
peaceable English merchant, travelling from Messina to Catania 
with the escort of a single campiere, he might, perhaps, have found 
some slight obstacle to his progress from this castle, which, besides 
being very romantic, is so situated as to command a winding and 
narrow road, the only military communication between Messina 
and the south-eastern part of the island. It was on this account, 
probably, and because the promontory on which it stands affords 
an admirable situation for a look-out and signal house, that some 
improvident English general had garrisoned it. 

A little farther on, in his account of the organ at the Benedic- 
tine convent at Catanfa, Mr. Galt gives an admirable specimen of 
the manner in which a poetical description may be improved upon. 
We remember a Greek translation of Gray’s Elegy, in reference to 
one of the stanzas of which, it was said that ‘ Cooke, Gray, and 
Nature seemed to contend for the mastery.’ In the following pas- 
sage we venture to assert that, notwithstanding the disadvantages of 
prosté, Mr. Galt leaves both Gray and Nature far behind. We 
beg our readers to refer to the first stanza of the ode, beginning, 
* Awake, HEolian lyre !’ 

‘The church belonging to this monastery is very grand; were the 
design completed it would be one of the largest in Europe. The organ 
is truly exquisite. It is said to be the finest in the world; it is by far 
the finest I ever heard. The effect of the sonata which is performed 
in order to shew the whole genius of the instrument, may be compared 
to the course of a river from the fountain-head to the sea. « It begins 
with a sweet little trilling movement, like the sound of waters trickling 
in a far remote pastoral upland. ‘The breadth of harmony increases, 
and the mind is excited to activity, while the introduction of a delight- 
ful echo suggests the images of a rapid stream, and bands of hunts- 
men, with horns and hounds, coursing the banks. Continuing still to 
rise and spread, the music takes a more regular character, and fills the 
imagination, with the notion of a Thames, covered with moving vessels, . 
flowing through a multitudinous city. Occasional military movements 
gradually open all the fountains of the instrument, and the full tide, 
deepening and rolling on, terminates in a finalé so vast, so various, sa 
extraordinary an effusion of harmony, that it can be compared only to 
the great expanse of the ocean agitated by a tempest, and the astonish- 
ing turbulence of a Trafalgarian battle.’ pp. 93, 94. 

We have always opposed, and always shall oppase, a popular, but, 
in our opinion, .a very pernicious error, with regard to the original 
erganization of the human mind; from which it is inferred, that the 
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perfection. of any one power necessarily mvolves the imperfection 
of the rest: that the soundness of the judgment is an obstacle to 
the vigour of the imagination; and that a good poet must be a 
bad. logician. We had frequently supported our cause by the 

reat names of Milton, Dryden, Pope, and Johnson; and we were 
in hopes of adding to the list the name of Galt. How provoking 
then, aiter the above evidence of his poetic powers, to meet in the 
next page with the following specimen of his logic ! 

‘ The number of ecclesiastics in the town was greater than the num- 
ber of men in the garrison. The troops were British, and paid by the 
British nation, The expence of the monks could not be less than that 
of the soldiers, so that the British public, it may be said, were paying 
the ecclesiastics,’ p. 95. : 

Again— 

* Syracuse is a place from which an enemy ought to meet with a 
formidable resistance. It is one of the strongest fortresses in the king- 
dom, ‘The garrison was a British regiment, consisting of about- 600 
men. In the town there were upwards of 1200 ecclesiastics; therefore 
it was necessary to have a garrison of foreigners.’ p. 102. 

We quoted the above as a specimen of logic; we may add that 
every proposition is false, except that which relates to the British 
regiunent, which, however, to be accurate, ought, we believe, to be 
a German regiment. 

Not to abuse the patience of our readers, we pass over Malta 

and Cerigo, to give Mr. Galt a fair chance in a new country. 
Maina has been seldom visited, and we do not recollect any late 
description of it. Yet here Mr. Galt is employed in any thing but 
collecting facts. The ‘ general reader’ may perhaps be delighted 
with the followimg passage, which combines the excellencies of 
M‘Phersen and the author of the Rovers. In travelling through 
this country, which. being mountainous reminds him of the High- 
lands of his own, “ his imagination had become full of the blue 
and white melancholy of Ossian,’ when ‘ he is surprised with a 
distinct vision of ‘Oscar,’ m the person of a Mainot chieftain. 
After exchanging compliments, 
* the young commandant walked on in silence before us till we reach- 
ed the middle of a field, at some distance from the town, It was a re- 
tired place. Le suddenly halted; our fancies, in the meantime, were 
coming thickly. We looked at each other. The sua was down, and 
the twilight was obscure. But he only inquired. if we had any news. 
Perceiving that he was anxious to get correct information’—— 

Here we fully expected that Mr. Galt would have produced from 
his pocket the Daily Advertiser, or, at least, the ‘Epyys Tones, but he 
only tells the chief ‘ what he knows of the wars in chri , 


, 
and -—so ends the matter. 
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Bat though this may ‘ gratify the general reader,’ the ‘ classical 
scholar,’ we fear, will be rather disappointed that Mr. Galt should 
not have attempted to explain ‘ an scription on a rock, in very 
ancient Greek characters,’ which he noticed here, especially as, 
though the Doctor of the town had never heard of any one who 
could read it, it is evident from that acquaintance with the language 
which he so frequently displays, that our traveller would have expe- 
rienced no great difficulty. ‘Thus we are mformed that the name of 
the country is peculiarly appropriate, ‘ Lacedemonia, signifying the 
country of the devils.’ p. 147. ‘ That the Greek word a%y;, written 
by Homer’ (foolishly enough, no doubt) ‘ aitys, signifies obscure, 
hidden, i. e. buried.’ p. 179. That Thermopvie 1s derived from 
‘ thermia, signifying hot water, and pyle, ground’! &c. &c. 

The only thing we learn from this part of Mr. Galt’s journey is, 
that either the accounts given by others of the difficulty and dan- 
gers of passing through the south of the Morea are false, or that the 
dispositions of the people are really improved. We are inclined 
to think that both of these are in some measure true. The 
cowardice of the Greeks, and the indolence of the Turks, equally 
induce them to give false and terrific accounts of countries which 
they are not in the habit of frequenting, and do not wish to visit. 
The Turks indeed claim a jurisdiction in Maina, and are therefore 
not very likely to be well received by a people anxious, above all 
things, to preserve their liberty. ‘The Greeks are probably consi- 
dered by the Mainots unworthy of favour, from their want of 
energy and submission to the conqueror. But the instances in 
which Europeans have been otherwise than hospitably treated are, 
we believe, exceedingly rare. Add to this, that of late a consider- 
able intercourse has been carried on between the chiefs of the 
Mainots and the emissaries both of this country and France. The 
hope of ultimate relief, of restoration to something more than the 
name of independence is not confined to Egypt. Buonaparte,* 
whose family is of Maimot extraction, has not unfrequently flattered 
their vanity by claiming kindred with them; and we have ourselves, 
since our occupation of the lonian islands, taken many of these 
modern Spurtans into our service. All this tends to familiarise 
the people with Europeans, and we may hope that some more cu- 
rious traveller than Mr. Galt will be enabled to turn to better ac- 
count those opportunities which he was unable or unwilling to in- 

rove. 
Mr, Galt gives a favorable, and we believe a true account of 
the civil discipline, if we may use the expression, of Veli Pashaw’s 





* There is still a very leading family in Maina called Kadogetpt ; from a branch of 
which, that emigrated te Corsica, Napoleon is said to be descended. 
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army. He followed it so closely through Thessaly as sometimes 
to be detained for want of horses, which were pressed for the pub- 
lic service. Yet though he heard many reports of violence and 
misconduct, they all fied before him; and upon his arrival at the 
places where they were said to have happened, he could never dis- 
cover any traces of excess. ‘Ihe system indeed pursued by the 
great Albanian Pashaws, who at present govern all ‘Turkey south 
of Salonika, with the exception of Athens and its territory, is that 
of a rigorous and indiscriminating police. Turk and Greek are 
ually protected and equally punished by these minor sovereigns, 
whose sole connexion with the former is a religion about which, 
except as a political engine, they are indifferent, and who are wise 
enough to perceive that the great strength of their government as 
to revenue, and no small part of it in point of population, depends 
upon the Greeks. ‘The revenue indeed, and the means of increas- 
ing it, are the great, we may almost say the sole object of these 
shop-keeping governors: but in the collection of this, they find 
abundant reason for conciliating the superior Greeks. Generally 
speaking, they possess the whole talent and information of the coun- 
try, and from their youth are initiated in all the arts of defrauding 
that revenue, which they are afterwards employed to collect. 
While Greece was, as it still is indeed, (like every other place 
under the dominion of the Turks,) treated as a conquered coun- 
try, the regular revenue consisted principally of the capitation 
tax, and certain customary duties not very rigidly levied. ‘The de- 
ficiency was made up, and the rapacity both of the Porte and the 
intermediate governors satisfied, by forced contributions from the 
rich. ‘This necessarily produced a studious concealment of pro- 
perty, while it checked the activity of commercial speculation. 
Add to this, that the haughty ‘lurk, disdaining that his vassal should 
in any respect vie with himself, chastised every appearance of lux- 
ury in the rayah, and rendered riches the less desirable by taking 
away their enjoyment. But the Albanian Pashaws, the descend- 
ants of those who had been forced indeed to embrace the religion 
of their conquerors, but who in so doing had exalted themselves to 
a political level with them, while they took advantage, of this to 
establish their own authority, under the semblance of being the 
deputies of the Porte, never seem to have forgotien that they were 
Albanians before they were Mahometans. Hence while at home 
they made but little difference, besides the payment of the haratch, 
between their Greek and Mahomedan subjects, they were disposed 
to carry the same indifference into the administration of the other 
parts of Greece, to the government of which they succeeded. Un- 
shackled with Turkish prejudices, they soon discovered that by a 
little attention to the superior Greeks, they should be enabled to 
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raise upon them, and through them upon their inferiors, a revenue 
far exteeding any thing which had yet been derived from the 
country. ‘The first measure was to free them from the con- 
tumelious treatment to which’ they were before liable from the 
lowest of the Turks; the next, to secure that property to the 
occupier, from which the lord expected to derive a benefit. 
Hence the adoption of a vigorous and, as far as we saw, an efiec- 
tive police: Hence too the popularity among the superior Greeks 
of both Ali and Veli Pashaw. Upen this ground did the half 
Italianized physicians, whom Veli keeps about his person, not for 
his health, but his amusement, assert his claim to the title of ‘ ot- 
timo principe.’ Upon this ground were the virtues of Ah the 
theme of praise at Livadia, where the principal Greeks, not a pri- 
vate only, but at the anniversary festival of Logotheti, the first man 
of their nation, made the room resound with ‘ vivas,’ at the health 
of ‘ il nostro sovranno Ali Vizir. But while they praised the dis- 
tributive justice of their sovereign, (the Sultan himself was not 
even named,) they did not conceal, what was indeed but too ob- 
vious, that while themselves prospered, their country was hasten- 

ing to decay. ‘The system of farming the revenues by the leading 
ret while it increased the mcome of the Pashaws, inflamed 
their cupidity. Conceiving, from the facility with which the sums 
were collected, that they had ouly to name them, and leave the 
rest to the ingenuity of the Greeks, taxation has been carried to 
a point which threatens the annihilation of the objects of taxation. 
So long indeed as the money can be raised, it will; for the col- 
lectors are interested in the support of a system from which they 
derive a degree of political consideration, to which they had been 
long unaccustomed; and they are too well acquainted with the 
resources of their inferiors, to leave a chance of escape. Mean- 
time, the distress of the lower orders is already arrived at such a. 
pitch, that numbers yearly emigrate to Asia, preferring oppression 
and contempt at first hand from the Turks, to the misery which 
results from the intermediate sway of their brethren. One of the 
principal objects of the Dervanis stationed about the isthmus of 
Corinth, is to prevent the escape of the inbabitants of the Morea 
under Veli, The couutry, m fact, is rapidly declining both in 
wealth and population. 

We cannot indeed confine this observation to the European 
countries under these Pashaws alone. Throughout Roumelia, 
with exception perhaps of the part immediately about Salonika, a 
similar decay has taken place, ‘The observations of an intelligent 
French physician, who had been resident in Salonika above 40 
years, fourtded upon a general and confidential intercourse with 
both Turks and Greeks, led him to estimate the diminution of 

population 
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population in European Turkey at nearly one third. This may 
perhaps be exaggerated, but to justify such a calculation in any de- 
gree, the falling off must be very great; and we may observe that 
the opinions of several of the oldest merchants there, founded on 
the diminution in the demand for articles not only of luxury, but 
of prime necessity, nearly coincided with the above statement. 

This view of the depopulation of the country, confirming what 
we incidentally learn from Mr. Galt of the scarcity of provisions ; 
and added to what he says.of the badness of the roads, and the 
difficulty of passing through the present seat of war, inclines us to 
draw conclusions altogether opposite to his, touching the probabi- 
lity, we do not say of the final, but of any very speedy subjuga- 
tion of European Turkey. Of such an event we have no expecta~ 
tion until the power that undertakes the task shall bend its whole 
force and attention to that single object. To penetrate the coun- 
try adjacent to the Danube, to overrun whatever is at no great dis- 
tance from her own means of supply, has been the easy, we can 
hardly call it successful, warfare of Russia in the present contest. 
But to advance with an adequate army to the Great Balkem, to 
cross it with suecess, and pursue the road to Constantinople, would 
require, in every stage of the journey, the establishment of maga- 
zines, to be supplied, not from the country subdued, but from that 
from which the enemy set out. ‘The only other practicable method 
of supply would be from the shores of the Black Sea; and to cut 
off this, were a Turkish fleet insufficient, there would be no great 
difficulty, we presume, in procuring the assjstance of an English 
one. Nor are we without a hope, that the change which has lately 
taken place in our diplomatic arrangements at Constantinople may 
enable us to recover whatever we have lost of‘ influence and good 
will ; and, at no distant period, give us an opportunity of removing, 
by benefits conferred in the support of an ancient ally, that stam 
upon our character, which was incurred by the unjust and inglo- 
rious expeditions to Alexandria and the Dardanelles. 

Our readers will we presume by this time be happy to be releas- 
ed from any farther attendance on Mr. Galt; of »whom we now 
take leave, in the certainty that he cannot complain in our review 
of what he most seemed to dread, ‘ verbal criticism ;’ and in the 
hope that he will not, without very mature consideration, visit us 


\ . with another volume of travels. 
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Arr. VI. Eighteen Hundred and Eleven. A Poem. By Anna 
Letitia Barbauld. 4to. London. Johnson and Co. 1812. 


UR old acquaintance Mrs. Barbauld turned satirist! The last 
thing we ch 
her satire, the last thing that we could have desired., 

May we (without derogating too much from that reputation of 
age and gravity of which critics should be so chary) confess 
that we age yet young enough to have had early obligations to Mrs. 
Barbauld; and that it really is with no disposition to retaliate on 
the fair pedagogue of our former life, that on the present occasion, 
we have called her up to correct her exercise? 

But she must excuse us if we think that she has wandered 
from the course in which she was respectable and useful, and 
miserably mistaken both her powers and her duty, in exchanging 
the birchen for the satiric rod, and abandoning the superinteudance 
of the ‘ ovilia’ of the nursery, to wage war on the ‘ reluctantes dra- 
concs,’ statesmen, and warriors, whose misdoings have aroused her 
indignant muse. 

We had hoped, indeed, that the empire might have been saved 
without the intervention of a lady-author: we even flattered our- 
selves that the interests of Europe and of humanity would in 
some degree have swayed our public councils, without the descent 
of (dea ex machina) Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld in a quarto, 
upon the theatre where the great European tragedy is now per- 
forming. _Not such, however, is her opinion; an irresistible im- 
pulse of public duty—a confident sense of commanding talents— 
have induced her to dash down her shagreen spectacles and her 
knitting needles, and to sally forth, hand in haed with her renowned 
compatriot,* in the magnanimous resolution of saving a sinking 
state, by the instrumentality of a pamphlet in prose and a pam- 
phlet in verse. 

The poem, fdr so out of courtesy we shall call it, is entitled 
Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, we suppose, because it was written 
in the year 1811; but this is a mere conjecture, founded rather on 
our inability to assign any other reason for the name, than m any 
particular relation which the poem has to the events of the last year. 
We do not, we confess, very satisfactorily comprehend the mean- 
ing of all the verses which this fatidical spinster has drawn from 
her poetical distaff; but of what we do understand we very confi- 
dently assert that there is not a topic in * Eighteen Hundred and 
Eleven’ which is not quite as applicable to 1810 or 1812, and 
which, in our opinion, might not, with equal taste and judgment, 
have been curtailed, or dilated, or transposed, or omitted, without 


a * See Art. II. 
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any injustice whatever to the title of the poem, and without pro- 
ducing the slightest discrepancy between the frontispiece aud the 
body of the work. 

The poem opens with a piece of information, which, though de- 
livered in phraseology somewhat quaint and obscure, we are not dis- 
posed to question, uamely, that tus country is still at war; but it 
goes on to make ample amends for the flat veracity of this common- 
place, by adding a statement, which startled, as much asthe former 
assertion satisfied, our belief. Mrs. Barbauld does not fear to as- 
sert, that the year 1811 was one of extraordinary natural pleuty, 
‘but that, with a most perverse taste, 

* Man called to Famine, nor invoked in vain.’ 

We had indeed heard that some mad and mischievous partisans 
had ventured to charge the scarcity which unhappily exists, upon the 
political measures of government :—but what does Mrs. Barbauld 
mean? Does she seriously accuse mankind of wishing for a famine, 
and interceding for starvation? or does she believe that it is in the 
power of this country, of what remains of independent Europe, nay, 
of herself, to arrest the progress of war, and, careless of what Buo- 
naparte or his millions may be about, to beckon back peace and 
plenty, and to diffuse happiness over the reviving world? 

But let us select a specimen of her poetry, which shall be also 
one of her veracity, prophecy, and patriotism. It is the descrip- 
tion of the fallen state of this poor realm. 

* Thy baseless wealth dissolves in air away, 
Like mists that melt before the morning ray ; 
No more in crowded mart or busy street, 


Friends meeting friends with cheerful hurry greet. 
* « * ° * * * 


Yes, thou must droop; thy Midas dream is o'er, * 
The golden tide of commerce leaves thy shore, 
Leaves thee to prove th’ alternate ills that haunt 
Enfeebling luxury and ghastly want.’—p. 5. 

We do not know where Mrs. Anna Letitia now resides, though 
we can venture to assert that it is not on Parnassus: it mast, how- 
ever, be in some equally unfrequented, though less classical re- 
gion; for the description just quoted is no more like the scene 
that is really before vur eyes, than Mrs. Barbauld’s satire is like her 
* Lessons for Children,’ or ber ‘ Hymns in Prose.’ 

England, in her prophetic vision, is undone; soon, it seems, 

. —— to be only known 
By the gray ruin and the mouldering stone.’ 
while America is to go on increasing and improving ip arts, in 
arms, aud even, if that be possible, in virtue! Young ome 
wi 
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will cross the Atlantic to visit the sacred ruins of England, just as 
our young noblemen go to Greece. 
* Then the ingenuons youth, whom fancy fires 
With pictured giories of illustrious sires, 
With duteous zeal their pilgrimage shall take, 
From the blue mountains or Ontario's Jake’—p. 10. 


and pay sentiniental visits to Cambridge and Stratford-upon-Avon. 
"These ‘ ingenuous’ Americans are also to come to London, which 
they are to find in ruins: however, being of bold and aspiring 
dispositions, 
* They of some broken turret, mined by time, 

The broken stair with perilous step shall climb, 

Thence stretch their view the wide horizon round, 

By scatter’d hamlets trace its ancient bound, 

And choked no more with fleets, fair Thames survey 

Through reeds and sedge pursue his idle way.’ 

This is a sad prospect! but while all our modern edifices are to be 
in such a lamentable state of dilapidation, Time is to proceed with 
so cautious and discriminating a step, that Melrose Abbey, which is 
now pretty well in ruins, is not to grow a bit older, but to continue 
a beautiful ruin still; this supernatural longevity is conferred upon 
it in honour of Mr, Scott. 

But let not Mr. Scott be too proud of a distinction which he 
possesses in a very humble degree, compared with him, to whom 

‘ belong 
The Roman virtue and the Tuscan song.’ 

-Which of the virtues, the (xal’ eFoxyv) Roman virtue is, Mrs. 
Barbauld does not condescend to inform us, nor does our acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Roscoe evable us to guess any virtue for which he is 
more particularly famous: so great, however, is to be the enthusias- 
tic reverence which the American youth are to feel for him, that, 
after visiting the scenes which are to remind them of General 
Moore, Mr. Clarkson, Lord Chatham, Doctor Davy, Mr. Garrick, 
aod Lord Nelson, they are to pay a visit, 

* Where Roscoe, to whose patriot breast belong 

‘The Roman virtue aud the Tuscan song, 

Led Ceres to the black and barren moor, 

Where Ceres never gained a wreath betore’— 
Or, in other words, (as the note kindly informs us,) to Mr. Ros- 
coe’s farm in Derbyshire, where, less we apprehend, by te Roman 
virtue and the ‘Tuscan soug, than by the homely process of drainage 
and manuring, be -has brought some hundred acres of Chatmoss 
into cultivation. O the unequal dispensatious of this poetical pro- 
vidence! Chatham and Nelson empty names! Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge in ruins! London a desert, and the Thames a sedgy brook ! 
while Mr. Roscoe’s barns and piggeries are in excellent repair, 
and objects not only of curiosity but even of reverence and enthu- 
siasm. 

Our readers will be curious to know how these prodigies are 
to be operated: there is, it seems, a mysterious Spirit or Genius 
who is to do all this, and a great deal more, as we shall presently 
see ; but who or what he is, or whence he comes, does not very 
clearly appear, even from the following description : 

‘ There walks a Spirit o'er fhe peopled earth, 
Secret his progress is, unknown his birth, 
Moody and viewless as the changing wind, 
No force arrests his foot, no chains can bind.’—p. 17. 

This extraordinary personage is prodigiously wise and potent, 
but withal a little fickle, and somewhat, we think, for so wise a 
being, unjust and partial. He has hitherto resided in this coun- 
try, and chiefly in London; Mrs. Barbauld, however, foresees 
that he is beginning to be tired of us, and is preparing to go out 
of town: on his departure that desolation is to take place im re- 
ality, which is.so often metaphorically ascribed to the secession of 
some great leader of the ton. 

But the same Genius has far more extensive powers even than 
these ;—-he ‘changes nature, he ‘ absorbs the Nile,’ (we had not 
heard of the Nile’s being absorbed,) and he has of late taken it into 
his head to travel ‘ northward,’ among the ‘ Celtic nations,’ with a 
mercantile venture of Turkey carpets, of which speculation the im- 
mediate effects are, that the ‘ vale of Arno’ and the ‘ coast of Baia’ 
are not near so pleasant as the dykes of Batavia; that the Pontine 
marshes have late/y become extremely unwholesome, and that Ve- 
‘nice is no longer, as she was a short time since, the mistress of 
the sea. (p. 20, 21.) 

This wonderful person is also so condescending as to assist us 
in divers little offices, in which we are hardly aware of his inter- 
ference ; he is the real author of Dryden’s Virgil and Middleton’s 
Cicero, (p. 22,) he dresses ‘ light forms’ in ‘ transparent muslins,’ 
he ‘ tutors’ young ladies ‘ to swell the artful note,’ and he builds 
verandas to our balconies ; he is, besides, an emimeut nursery man, 
and particularly remarkable for ‘ acacias’ and ‘ cedars,’ and the 
*‘ chrystal walls’ of his hothouses produce the best grapes and 
pines about London; (p. 23;) in short, there is nothing good, bad, 
or indifferent that this Genius does not do: but, alas! good upon 
England he intends no longer to confer; our muslins, pines, aca- 
cias, and even our forte-pianos are in jeopardy ; 

* For fairest flowers expand but to decay, 
The worm is in thy core, thy glories fade away ; 
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Arts, arms, and wealth destroy the fruits they bring, 

Commerce, like beauty, knows no second spring ; 

Crime walks the streets, fraud earns her unblest bread, 

"er want anil woe thy gorgeous robe is spread.’—p. 24. 
Upon this melancholy night, however, a bright day dawns, and all 

the little sense with which Mrs. Barbauld set out, now dissolves 
away in blissful visions of American glory. This Genius of her's 
which ‘ walks the peopled earth,’ ‘ viewless and secret,’ suddenly 
appears walking on the summit of Chimberaco, (which never was 
nor can be peopled,) displays his ‘ view/ess’ form on the Andes, and 
‘ secretly’ arouses, by loud exclamations, all the nations of the 
western continent. 


* Ardent the Genius fans the noble strife, 

And pours through feeble souls a higher life ; 

Shouts to the mingled tribes from sea to sea, 

And swears—Thy world, Columbus, shall be free.’—p. 25. 
And with this oath concludes ‘ Eighteen Hundred and Eleven,’ 
‘upon which we have already wasted too much time. One word, 
however, we must seriously add. Mrs. Barbauld’s former works 
have been of some utility ; her‘ Lessons for Children,’ her ‘ Hymns 
in Prose,’ her ‘ Selections from the Spectator,’ et id genus omne, 
though they display not much of either taste or talents, are yet some- 
thing better than harmless: but we must take the liberty of warn- 
ing ber to desist from satire, which indeed is satire on herself alone ; 
and of entreating, with great earnestness, that she will not, for the 
sake of this ungrateful generation, put herself to the trouble of 
writing any more party pamphlets in verse. We also assure her, 
that we should not by any means impute it to want of taste or pa- 
triotism on her part, if, for her own country, her fears were ies 
confident, and for America her hopes less ardent; and if she would 
leave both the victuns and the heroes of her political prejudices to 
the respective judgment which the impartiality of posterity will not 
fail to pronounce. 


—_———— 








Arr. VII. Memoirs of the Public Life of John Horne Tooke, 
Esq. Containing a particular Account of his Connections with 
the most eminent Characters of the Reign of George IIT. 
His Trials for Sedition, High Treason, be. With his most 
celebrated Speeches in the House of Commons, on the Hustings, 
Letters, &c. By W. Hamilton Reid. 8vo. pp- 192. Lon- 
don. Sherwood, Neely and Jones. 1812. 


THis is the only Life of Mr. Tooke we have yet seen. It is a 
miserable performance, below contempt as to style, informa- 
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tion, and talent.. We think it somewhat discreditable to the Jaco- 
bin school, that they have not been able to produce a better ac- 
count of a person, who, with all his faults, was in this country their 
principal ornament atid support. A good memoir upon this sub- 
Ject would be an useful accession to pur stock of biography, literary 
and political. When we speak of a memoir, we of course do not 
mean a large quarto, or two large quartos, for with such it is said 
we are threatened—eked out with declamations and histories about 
the American war—dissertations upon the author of Junius— 
‘diatribes’ upon the French revolution, and the speeches of the 
Attorney General and Mr. Erskine—but a book resembling this 
before us im size, and in nothing else—in which credit shall be 
given to the reader for a general acquaintance with the history of 
the last fifty years—m which therefore the main subject will not 
be overwhelmed by a mass of extraneous matter,—in short, a life 
of Mr. Tooke, in which Mr. ‘Tooke shall be the principal fea- 
ture, and in which all that is material to be known of this extraor- 
dinary man shall be diligently collected, clearly arranged, and fairly 
related. We feel it the more necessary to give this warning, be- 
cause it has .been very much the practice of late years, under pre- 
tence of writing biography, to deluge the public with vast quanti- 
ties of coutemporaneous history, which serve no other p 

than that of puzzling and fatiguing the reader, and adding to the 
size and pri¢e of the volume. A king, a mimister, or a general 
may be sv distinguished, that all the transactions of the age in 
which he lived may, without impropriety, be considered in refe- 
rence to him; but, generally speaking, the object of biography is 
to furnish not that which is, but that which is not to be fouad in 
the history of the times; and great public transactions ought only 
to be mentioned incidentally, with just so much of detail as is ne- 
cessary to prevent confusion, and to preserve the thread of the 
narrative unbroken. . 

But though we see how the Life of Mr. Tooke ought to be 
written, it is not our duty, nor indeed do we possess the means 
to supply that desideratum in literature. We can only offer a few 
detached remarks upon his history and character, which, though 
they will probably have no other merit, will at least have that of 
impartiality. During his life we were not exempt from those 
feelings of hostility, which great and irreconcileable difference 
upon political questions, at an anxious and difficult perfod, is cal- 
culated to excite; but we know ourselves ill if we cannot now 
speak as calmly and fairly of the philosopher and politician of 
Wimbledon, as if he had flourished in Rome or Athens five-and- 
twenty centuries ago. ' 

_ In considering ‘his political career, the most ‘material circym- 
staace, 
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stance, that which it is most necessary to keep steadily in view, in 
orderto form a correct and candid estimate of his character is, that 
he was from beginning to end, a man labouring under great, perpe- 
tual, irremovable civil disabilities. He had been unfortunate (we 
say so without fear of being misinterpreted) ini his choice of a pro- 
fession: for it is a real misfortune to a man of an enterprising 
disposjtion, natus rebus agendis, to become a member of an order, 
in which propriety and duty enjoin a sparing and partial interfer- 
ence with the concerns of the world, and in which, if propriety 
and duty are found too feeble restraints, the law mterposes with a 
strong arm, to curb profane activity and unprofessional exertions. 
What a man ought to do under such circumstances is obvious : but 
such is the weakness of human nature, that what he ought to do is, 
we are afraid, not what he isalways likely to do—certainly, the very 
reverse of what Mr. Tooke did do. In fact his whole life seems to 
have been spent in an unavailing and ungraceful struygle to extricate 
himself from the restraints which his situation imposed upon him. 
He was for ever beating himself against the bars of his cage; and 
such is the power of passion over reason, that neither the exercise of 
his penetrating and vigorous understanding, nor the experience of 
constant failures were sufficient to prevent him from wasting bis 
strength in an idle endeavour to pass the magic circle which law and 
custom had drawn around ‘him. Hence all his exertions wanted 
both dignity and effect: and his extraordinary talents were pro- 
ductive of little true glory to himself, and scarcely of any benefit 
to the world. 

Mr. Tooke was born with an iron copstitution of body and 
mind; he was endowed with persevering industry, armed with un- 
shaken courage, and stimulated by a restless ambition. ‘These 
qualities should carry their possessor very far in a free country. 


But the barrier was insurmountable. Gifted with the talents of - 


a great performer, he was compelled throughout to play infe- 
rior parts. As a politician he was always below himself; always 
acting in subordination to his equals, or on a level with those 
whom uature and education had placed at an immeasurable dis- 
tance beneath him. He began his career as an assistant in a 
struggle, from which the mock patriét Wilkes derived all the 
glory, and all the advantage; and he enaed it by dividing the 
credit of turbulent, unsuccessful, and unpopular resistance to 
sound principles and lawful authority with Messrs. Hardy and 
Thelwall. He could not be a lawyer, therefore he resisted the 
law, and reviled those who administered it. He could not be a 
statesman, nay, not even a demagogue, and therefore he was 
content to become a factious partizan, a low agitator, to insult 
those whom he could not rival, and to disturb a country im the go- 
vernment of which he never could have a share.. Disappointment 
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and envy had taken possession of his whole soul, soured his temper, 
narrowed his views, and perverted his judgment. It was his habit 
‘ to speak evil of dignities,’ to assail by ridicule or invective all those 
persons and things, which, by the common feeling of the rest of 
the world, were marked out as objects of reverence and admiration. 
He professed, indeed, to admire the constitution of his country ; 
but it was the constitution as it was said to exist at some remote 
and neyer defined period, not the constitution such as it now 1s, 
under which, according to him, every species of corruption and in- 
justice had grown up and flourished ; and he delighted to carp at 
that beneficent system of law, to which of all men living he was 
the most deeply indebted. The mild spirit and lenient admini- 
stration of English justice were never more clearly exemplified 
than in the impunity of a man who was constantly treading upon 
the very verge of crimes that aimed at nothing less than the entire 
ruin of the state, and whose delight it was to insult the best feelings 
of the country at a time of universal danger, alarm and irritation. 
The same temper of mind rendered him unjust to almost every spe- 
cies of excellence in his contemporaries. Among the objects of his 
particular and personal antipathy, are to be numbered nearly all the 

reat men of his age and couatry. He hated Dr, Johnson, he 
hated Mr. Burke, he hated Lord Mansfield, he bated Mr. Pitt, he 
hated Mr. Fox, and he spoke of them without any of that respect 
or forbearance which great talents and bigh station, and the esteem 
of the greatest part of the world generally extort from less resolute, 
or less acrimonious adversaries. 

The Ishmael of literature and politics, his hand was against 
every man’s hand, and every man’s hand was against him. ‘ Ode- 
rint dum metuant’ seems to have been his motto, and provided he 
could excite surprize by his paradoxes, and terror by his abuse, he 
cared little for public esteem, and looked to no more important or 
more salutary effect. His writings and speeches are all composed 
in a confident, accusatory tone. It is not enough for him to shew 
that his adversaries must be wrong, but he .is equally determined 
to prove that they must be dishonest. Dissent from his opinion 
was not mere intellectual weakness, but moral guilt. No man 
ever more resolutely threw away the scabbard im every attack.— 
He seems to have considered the present order of things as one 
in which he could find no proper place, and he therefore consoled 
himself by waging irreconcileable war against all those by whom 
it was upheld. He does not appear to have acted upon. any par- 
ticular system, or to have directed his efforts towards any particu- 
lar object. In fact, the occasions which allowed much active in- 
terference on his part but seldom occurred. A popular election, 
conducted with circumstances of extreme party violence, or a s0- 
cicty formed to alter the constitution or controul, the government, 

were 
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were his chief opportunities for distinction, and upon these he seized 
with great eagerness, and_availed himself of them with great ability. 
But these brilliant moments soon passed away : the election was de- 
cided, or the society was suppressed, and he was condemned to 
through a long imterval of quiet and obscurity. One of his earliest, 
strongest, and most enduring feelings was antipathy to the House 
of Commons. But like most other imnovators, he seems to have 
thought that there was no harm im taking advantage of the present 
system so long as it lasted. Old Sarum, that standing insult to the 
theory of representation, that byeword among the reformers, had 
the singular honour of returning the Reverend Mr. Tooke to parlia- 
ment, who took his seat (apparently) without any scruple as to the 
number or quality of bis constituents: nor does his dislike to the 
present order of things appear to have reached its utmost height, 
till the doors of the house had been finally barred against him by 
an act of the legislature. 

We are aware that the character we have been drawing, so far 
as we have hitherto proceeded in the delineation, is not particularly 
calculated to excite affection or respect. Yet we own that we 
are much more inclined to regard this waste of his talents, and this 
perversion of his feelings, with regret and compassion than with 
severity and anger. There is nothing that has so unfavourable an 
effect upon the heart and the understanding, nothing that so com- 
pletely sours the milk of human kindness, as long disappointment 
and immovable restraint. By a step taken so early in ite, that he 
was excusable at least if he did not at once perceive all its conse- 
quences, he was debarred from the fair exercise of those talenis with 
which he was most bighly gifted, and cut off from the attainment 
of those objects of which he was naturally most desiroys. We all 
know the vast share accident has in forming the greatest, the wisest, 
and most virtuous men; and we shall not do justice to the charac- 
ter of Mr. Tooke if we blame him for what he was, without con- 
sidering what, under more propitious circuwstances, he might have 
been. He was, as we have had already occasion to remark, the 
enemy of almost all the eminent men of his time. But if his fet- 
ters had been struck off, if he had beeu suffered to come down 
into the arena, and coutend with them upon equal terms, a wali 
nant and impotent hostility might bave given place to manly 
emulation and generous rivalry. Let us not, however, be misuu- 
derstood as meaning to approve the conduct of those who, having 
once engaged in a profession in which the best faculties of man 
thay be employed to the best purpose, instead of bending their 
minds to the accomplishment of its important duties, waste their 
days in unbecoming endeavours to nix in struggles which they ought 
to shun, and in“uwnavailing aspirations after a greatness which they 
have renounced. We have only veiitured to offer an imperfect ex- 
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cuse arising from the general weakness of the human character, and 
to plead, as it were, in mitigation of that heavy censure which must 
a any rate fall upon talents idly wasted or mischievously misap- 
lied. 

' Remarkable however as those talents were, we do not think they 
were of the first order. In a favorable situation he might have 
been more eminent, and would undoubtedly have been more use- 
ful ; but under no circumstances could he have been a really great 
man. Promptitude, acuteness, and activity, not grandeur and 
comprehension, weré the characteristics of his mind. All its ope- 
rations were confined to a narrow sphere. What he saw he saw 
clearly, but his vision did not extend far. Wholly occupied in 
the squabble of the day, and anxious about the petty point which 
it was his immediate desire to carry, he seems to have pre- 
served no just sense of the relative magnitude of objects, and be- 
haved as if the fate of mankind had depended upon the event of 
the Middlesex or Westminster election. A few questions of 
merely domestic and national policy (none of them, except par- 
liamentary reform, of much importance) seem to have opr 
all his attention. In the treatment of them he always displays in- 
finite subtlety and ingenuity, and often a great deal of wit: but 
his chief merit after all seems to have consisted not so much in 
the choice and temper of his weapons, as in the dexterity with which 
he handles them. His topics and arguments were the topics and 
arguments of an ordinary man, only stated with more address and 
urged with more earnestness and force, but not drawn (like those of 
Mr. Burke) from the inexhaustible stores of an exuberant, ele- 
vated, and comprehensive mind. His strength lay in the ‘ argu- 
mentum ad hominem,’ and in a sort of ingenious lively special 
pleading upon details. In these he delighted to dwell, and shewed 
no desire to escape from them to more general and important spe- 
culations. He was better pleased in the detection of error than in 
the investigation of truth ; more anxious to confute and ridicule an 
adversary than to establish any doctrines of his own. His s es 
and political writings, those at least that are known to be his, are 
few and inconsiderable. It is to the name of the writer alone that 
they are indebted for having survived the occasions that gave them 
birth; and we should search them in vain for any traces of that 
sublime eloquence and profound wisdom which adorn the works 
of the author of the ‘ Reflexions.’ If we were to pursue any far- 
ther a comparison which, perhaps, it is hardly fair to institute, we 
should say, that while it was the tendency of Mr. Burke’s mind to 
give dignity and interest even to matters of a secondary and fugitive 
kind, by treating them in reference to general principles and more 
important subjects, it was Mr, Tooke's disposition rather to nar- 
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row the nd, and to descend to that which was local, tempo- 
rary, and personal, even when engaged in the consideration of 
questions which it was natural to treat upon a more enlarged scale. 

His style is strongly impressed with the character of his mind ; 
—neat, clear, precise, and forcible, free from affectation, void of 
ornament. We do not think he is ever vulgar; but he is full of 
that ‘ ine Anglicism’ of which the course of his studies ren- 
dered kim at once an admirer and a master—that native idiom 
which the brilliant success of some of those who have written Eng- 
lish as a foreign language, has, within the last fifty years, brought 
into disuse, and almost into oblivion. The most finished speci- 
men of his composition is probably to be found in the two or three 
letters written in answer to the attacks of Junius ; and he had the 
honor, which im those days was deemed no iuconsiderable one, of 
being the only knight that returned with his lance unbroken from a 
combat with that unknown but terrible champion. If he wants 
the exquisite polish and the brilliant mvective of his adversary, that 
dexterous ity which comes in with such effect to blacken a 
character by insinuation after invective has exhausted its powers, 
and, above all, that well sustained tone of austere dignity which 
gives to Junius the air and authority of a great personage in dis- 
guise; he is superior to him im facility, vivacity, and that ap- 

of plainness and sincerity which is of such importance 
in controversial writings. The great fault of Junius is a sort of 
stiffness and appearance of labour. His compositions smell too 
much of the lamp. He wanted nothing: to be a perfect master of 
his art, but the power of concealing it. Mr. Tooke’s letters have 
the flow, unity, and simplicity which belong to writings struck 
off at a heat, and which depend for their effect rather upon the 
general powers of the writer thun upon great nicety and labour 
m the particular instance. In justice to Junius, as a writer, we 
must add ‘that he was laboriag under the disadvautages of a weak 
case. It is evident that he was early and deeply seusible of his own 
mistake; and he was therefore glad to put an end to the contest as 
soon as possible, even at the price of leaving his adversary in pos- 
session of the fighd; a humiliation to which he would not have sub- 
mitted but from the consciousness of his having origimally selected 
an unfavourable ground. ; 

In speaking of Mr. ‘Tooke’s intellectual character we have hi- 
therto omitted to notice one of its most striking features, the love 
of paradox; a disposition which, though the natural companion of 
subtlety and ingenuity, was, we believe, never found combined 
with true greatness of mind. To add to the difficulty of a propo- 
sition by a quaint unusual method of enunciating it, to display a 
vain dexteritfin defence of an acknowledged error, to dress up 
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truth in a strange masquerade garb, in hopes that somebody will 
mistake her for falsehood—these are frivolous clildish amusements, 
and indicative of an unsound or ill-regulated understanding. No 
man that possessed the reasoning power in its full perfection was 
ever willing to waste it in drawing a stare from ignorance and vul- 
garity; on the contrary, those who have contributed most to enlarge 
the bounds of human knowledge, by the discovery of new andsim- 
portant truths, have almost always been anxious to place them in 
that point of yiew in which they would give the least possible alarm, 
and win their way to a general acceptance with the least possible 
Opposition from the common prejudices and feelings of the 
world. But truth and error, as = were almost indifferent to 
Mr. Tooke. He was more a sophist than a philosopher, and was 
always most inclived to maintain that proposition, whatever it 
might be, that afforded him the best opportunity of exhibiting to 
advantage his argumentative acuteness and skill. He was a sort of 
intellectual juggler; and provided he. could keep the multitude 
gaping at the dexterity with which he handled bis cup and balls, he 
cared very little what farther effect the spectacle might have upon 
their mind. 

We shall naturally be expected to say something of Mr. Tooke’s 
philosophical writings; but this is a subject into which our limits 
do not permit us to enter at large. Besides, it has been lately dis- 
cussed with such ability, and in a manner, to us at Teast, so satis- 
factory, that we could do very little more than repeat to our 
readers remarks that have already been made with infiuitely greater 
force and authority. 

Shortly, however, our opinion is this,—that though Mr. Tooke’s 
philosophical works are the result of no common talent and indus- 
try, yet they are neither written in a truly philosophical spirit, nor 
display traces of a mind, which, even if it had been wholly dedica- 
ted to the study of metaphysics, would have much enlarged the 
bounds of our kuowledge in that nice and intricate branch of 
science. Tis object seems to have been rather to retard, than to 
advance the progress of philosophy, by recalling us from those 
sound conclusions as to the nature and operations of the human 
mind, which are built upon observation and experience, to vague 
speculations drawn from the imperfect analogy existing between 
the moral and the physical world, ‘There cau be no doubt that 
the proposition which he has succeeded in establishing, is highly 
juteresting and important; and that in the illustration of it, he has 
shewn great learning, ingenuity, and research, But then, on the 
other hand, he has so monstrously exaggerated its importance, and 
80 widely mistaken its tendency, and has attempted to raise so vast 
# superstructure, upon such a narrow, slippery, and inadequate 
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foundation, that we arc quite lost in amazement when we recollect 
how completely the sagacity which guided him so well in the n- 
vestigation of his principal fact, appears to desert him when 
he comes to apply that fact to the purposes of a theory. The 
distance between what he has proved and what he wishes us to 
believe that he has proved, is enormous. What he has proved 
is, that all words, even those that are expressive of the nicest opera- 
tions of our minds, were originally borrowed from the objects of 
external perception,—a circumstance highly curious in the history 
of language, consequently in the history of the human mind itself, 
and the complete demonstration of which of course reflects great 
credit upon its author,—What he thinks he has proved is, that 
this etymological history of words is our true guide, both as to 
the present import of the words themselves, and as to the na~ 
ture of those things which they are intended to signify—a pro- 
position so monstrous, that he has no where ventured to enunciate 
it in its general form, but has rather left it to be collected from 
the tenor of his remarks upon particular instances. In uth, the in- 
ferences at which Mr. Tooke arrived, so far from being warranted 
by his facts, are directly the contrary of those to which he onght 
naturally to have been led by the result of his own studies, when 
they were most successful. In tracing upwards through all the 
mazes of etymology, the origin of words, he ought to have seen 
more clearly, if possible, than any body else, that their reat presené 
sense is not to be sought for im their primitive signification, or in 
the elements of which they were origimally composed, but that on 
the contrary their actual import, with which alone im reasoning we 
have to do, hardly ever corresponds with their etymological mean- 
ing, although the one always bears to the other a certain resem- 
blance, more_or less accurate, according to the greater or less 
effect of tive and accident. One could without difficulty under- 
stand, how a person unaccustomed to such considerations, and unis- 
led by a few instances partially chosen, should adopt a theory like 
that which Mr. ‘Tooke was desirous to establish; but how a philo- 
sopher minutely acquainted with the whole subject, and proceeding 
upon a most copious induction of particulars, should not have per- 
ceived that in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, such a doc- 
trine would lead to absolute absurdity, is, to us at least, mconceiv- 
able. We will take a single instance, which. will better explain 
what we mean. It is one of those which have been already se- 
lected by Mr. Stewart; (vide Diversions of Purley, vol. 2, p. 403.) 
‘True, as we now write jt; or trew, as it was formerly written, 
means simply and merely,—that which is trowed. And, instead of its 
being a rare cgmmodity upon earth, except only in words, there is 

nothing but truth ip the world. 
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‘ That every man, in his communication with others, should speak 
that which he troweth, is of so great importance to mankind, that it 
ought not to surprize us, if we find the most extravagant and exagger- 
ated praises bestowed upon truth.’ 

Now we apprehend that this passage contains one very ques- 
tionab/e proposition, and two more that are absolutely false. 

In the first place, we think it very doubtful whether those who 
first formed the noun ‘truth’ from the verb ‘ to trow,’ meant to 
limit their new-coined word to the sense, which in strictness it 
seems to bear, It appears a much more natural account of the 
matter to say, that having found or believing they had found, 
that what ‘ is trowed,’ is commonly the same as ‘ what is,’ they 
were content that the one expression should be considered univer- 
sally as synonimous with the other, and therefore used the word 
* truth’ from the very beginning, in precisely the same sense as that 
in which we now employ it. Or the history of this word may 
be the same as that of aajdesa in Greek. ‘To speak what one 
thinks or trows, is in a moral sense to speak /ruth,—that is, not 
to conceal or disguise what is in the mind; and the word being 
once generally adopted for expressing moral truth, was in process 
of time naturally extended to physical; nothing being more com- 
mon in popular practice, than to include a whole classof kindred 
ideas under one term,—especially where the distinction between 
them is of a subtle abstract nature, ang out of the range of vulgar 
observation. But supposing, (what for the sake of the argument 
we will admit,) that they tended to use the word in its more 
confined and strictly derivative meaning; still, what beomes of Mr. 
Tooke’s inference, that it is, or ought to be (for we are not 
a sure which he means) employed in no other meaning now? 

hat is this but to set up the supposed practice of a barbarous 
period, against the universal consent of whole ages of civilization 
and learnmg? Is not language purely conventional? And are not 
words pean 5 the signs by which men have agreed to convey (as 
well as they can) certain ideas? And is it not therefore to the last 
degree idle, to talk of the precise etymological signification, or the 
intention of the Anglo-Saxons, as that which ought to outweigh 
the unbroken custom of a whole nation through eight or nine 
centuries? But it is only wasting time to argue against such a 
doctrine ; let us however advance a step farther in concession, and 
allow not only that the .word ‘ truth’ was originally used in its 
strict etymologizal signification, but that out of respect to the 
Heptarchy, it ought to be used only in that signification,—and 
still we should not be one particle nearer to Mr. Tooke’s last and 
most monstrous conclusion; namely, that there is no such thing as 
‘ truth,’ in the sense in which we have erroneously presumed to use 
the 
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the word for several hundred years past. Nothing more,could be 
infegred from either proposition, than that which is directly stated 
in them—that the subjects of Ethelwolf and Wurgan had no 
notion of eternal immutable truth,—and that we have no busi- 
ness to use their word to convey ideas different from those which 
they annexed to it:—in short it would be shewn that the e 
was imperfect; but the metaphysical question about truth, would 
remain just where it stood betore. 

In describing generally the character of Mr. Tooke, we have al- 
ready anticipated some remarks which are particularly applicable 
to this part of his writings. One is everywhere shocked by the 
insolent confidence with which he promulgates his own doctrines, 
by his contempt for the opinions of all other men, by the strange 
mixture of factious politics and personal abuse with grammar and 
metaphysics, and, more than all, by his unworthy contumelious 
treatment of the most illustrious amongst his contemporaries. 

It is not only with the spirit that reigns through the Diversions 
of Purley that we are rie reaby we think the form and arrange- 
ment of the work equally objectionable. 

The authority of the ancients may be pleaded in favour of dia- 
logue as a vehicle for philosophical discussion, though some of the 
qrncipal reasons which determined them to adopt that form no 
onger exist. It seems however particularly ill adapted to the inves- 
tugation in which Mr. Tooke was engaged. The greater part of his 
work (we do not say so withany view to disparage it) consists of mere 
lexicography—the enumeration, derivation, and definition of words. 
Now, without denying that these are subjects which the form of a 
conversation is best suited to explain, we must own, that a diction- 
ary by mode of dialogue, though perfectly novel, and perhaps 
ingenious, does not appear to us a very happy invention. It 
is, however, extremely well calculated for one purpose which Mr. 
Tooke evidently had in view throughout his work, that of avoid- 
ing any clear, formal, precise explanation of his system, and of 
the principles which he was desirous to establish. ‘ In general,’ (to 
use the words of Mr. Stewart,) ‘ he seems purposely to haye con- 
fined himself to a statement of premises without pointing out (ex- 
cept by application or innuendo) the purposes to which he means 
them to be applied ; a mode of writing which, by throwing au air 
of mystery over his real design, and by amusing the imagination 
with the tof some wonderful secret afterwards to be re- 
vealed, ‘has given to his truly learned aud original disquisitions a 
degree of celebrity among the smatterers in science, which they 
would never have acquired if stated concisely and systematically in 
a didactic form.’ Unluckily, for him, however, this is not the age 
of mystery,"but of free discussion aud umreserved disclosure. No 
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man can receive credit for an unknown capital of knowledge which 
he is unable or unwilling to produce upon demand. ‘The very at- 
tempt to obtain it is justly considered as bordering upon imposture ; 
and Mr. Tooke would have been the first to entertain, and the 
loudest to proclaim, doubts of any other person that presented 
himself to the world under circumstances so suspicious. ‘The 
truth is, he had no farther discoveries to make ;_ if he had, his vanity 
would have insured the production of them in the thirty years that 
elapsed between the publication of his letter to Mr. Dunning, 
(which contained the germ of his subsequent philological writings,) 
and the close of his literary career. But he was unable to deny 
himself the petty gratification of raising an exaggerated opinion of 
his talents among the ill informed part of bis readers, by pretensions 
which he could never realize ; and was content to sink in the esteem 
of posterity for the sake of exciting a little more admiration in the 
common herd of his contemporaries. He liked the bustle of real 
life—pulverem atque aciem—a great deal better than quiet and 
mere literary pursuits. ‘Thosé who have read the ‘ Letter to Mr. 
Dunning’ will recollect the perverse ingenuity with which he con- 
trived to graft his great philological inquiry upon a legal squabble. 
He comes hot from the court of King’s Bench to discuss the na- 


ture of particles, of which, it seems, a shameful ignorance, on the 
part of the jtidges, had just been manifested m a verdict against 


im. His head is never clear from the politics of the day long 
enough to write five pages together without alluding to them; 
and he continually rouses his readers from calm meditation upon 
the origin of but and to and from, by smart epigrams upon the 
natural objects of his hostility, the prime minister and the chief 
justice for the time being. The society in which he lived of course 
corresponded to the prevaleut disposition of his mind, and was ra- 
ther political than literary. He probably was not in the habit of 
meeting persons who were capable of discussing with him, upon a 
footing of equality, the subjects of the exsa xrepoevra, but dictated 
“ex cathedra’ to those who were unable to distinguish what was dis- 
covery from what was only paradox, and who gave lim as much cre- 
dit for what he had only promised as for what he had actually per- 
formed. If he had kept company in which topics of that nature 
were more frequently and more ably discussed, if (as it were) he had 
breathed a more philosophic air, a beneficial effect would, we think, 
have been felt upon his writings.” He would have been less haughty 
dnd less positive, more clear and precise in the statement of his 
views, more moderate in estimating the value of his own labours, 
more accurate in ascertaining their real tendency, and above all he 
would have seen how absurd it is, at this time of day, to expect 
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any permauent or valuable increase of reputation from the affecta- 
tion of mysterious hints and imperfect disclosures. 

Mr. Tooke was possessed of considerable learning, as indeed 
his writings sufficiently shew. To other more casual acquire- 
ments he united a very extensive acquaintance with the Gothic dia- 
Jects, of which he has so copiously and so judiciously availed him- 
self in his etymological researches ; and it seems probable that the 
leading ideas of his philosophical work first presented themselves 
to his mind whilst he was pursuing this comparatively unfrequented 
track of literature. He was extremely well versed in the law; a 
scieuce which, both in theory and practice, was particularly con- 
genial to his mind, and which he had once studied with professional 
accuraty in the hope of being called to the bar. We are unable to 
state with precision what was the amount of his attainments in 
classical learning, but we apprehend he by no means possessed 
that accurate acquaintance with the literature of ancient Greece 
and Rome which is necessary to constitute a great scholar, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. He was familiar with all our 
best writers, most so with those of an early date. His knowledge 
of modern languages was considerable, and he was particularly well 
read in Italian authors. On the whole, exclusively of philosophy 
and politics, he would have passed for a very accomplished man. 

One of the taxes which men pay for being eminent is to have 
their private as well as their public conduct made the subject of 
criticism: we shall therefore one no apology for adding a few such 
remarks as our information enables us to supply upon that of Mr. 
Tooke. In the essential particulars of truth, honour, and justice, 
in all that, in a popalar sense, forms the morality of a gentleman, 
he stood, we believe, unimpeached; at least no charge against 
him for the violation of it was ever substantiated, although he lived 
for half a century exposed to the public eye, and beset by the vigi- 
lant hostility of active and powerful enemies. His great fault, as 
a private man, was a libertinism in his habits and discourse 
which ill became his character, his profession, and, latterly, his age. 
Tt may seem an uucharitable suspicion, but we are really afraid that 
the tendency of which we complain, was rather increased than 
checked by the profession to which, however unwillingly, he be- 
longed. He had a sort of spite at all its restraints. Many of them 
he never could throw off; but he was anxious to shew that in licen- 
tiousness at least he could be a layman, 

In the ordinary intercourse of life he was kind, friendly, and hos- 

itable. We doubt whether his temper was naturally good; but 
if it was not, he had a merit the more; for he had so completely 
subdued it by care and self-controul as never to betray, under any 
provocation, the slightest mark of thatirritability which often accom- 
pames 
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ies talent, and which gains so rapidly upon those who know not 
ow to guard against its approaches. Indeed the aspect under 
which he appeared in private was by no means such as the stern 
cynicism and ferocious turbulence of his public conduct would have 
led one to expect ; and those, whose opinion of him has been formed 
exclusively upon his political character and his writings, will have 
some difficulty in believing that the curate of Brentford was one 
of the best bred gentlemen of the age. In this respect he was a 
sort of phenomenon. He was born im a low station: at no period 
did he appear to have possessed any remarkable advantages for the 
study of good breeding; on the contrary, the greater part of his 
life was spent in constant intercourse with coarse, vulgar, and un- 
educated men. Yet his natural taste was so good, and be had 
profited so judiciously by whatever opportunities he enjoyed, that 
courts and high statiops have seldom produced a better example of 
polite and elegant viour than was exhibited by the associate 
of Messrs. Hardy and Thelwall. Indeed his manner had almost 
every excellence that manner can display—grace, vivacity, frank- 
ness, dignity. Perhaps, indeed, in its outward forms and in that 
which is purely conventional, his courtesy wore the air of the 
‘ vieille cour,’ and was rather more elaborate than is consistent with 
the practice of this lounging unceremonious age: but it was never 
forced or constrained, and it sat not ungracefully upon an old 
man. 
It has been remarked of some very eminent men, that either from 
bashfulness, or pride, or indifference, or want of a ready command 
of their faculties, their conversation frequently disappointed the ex- 
pectations which their character had raised. Mr. Tooke was, not 
of that class. He never appeared to greater advantage than in con- 
versation. He was naturally of a social and convivial turn. His 
animal spirits were strong, the promptitude of his understanding 
was equal to its vigour, and he was by no means too proud to re- 
ceive with satisfaction the small but immediate reward of appro- 
bation and good will which is always cheerfully paid to the display 
of agreeable qualities in society. A long, attentive, and acute ob- 
servation of the world, had furnished him with a vast store of in- 
formation and remark, which he was always ready to communi- 
cate, but never desirous to obtrude upon his hearers. ‘The events 
of his political life had brought him into personal intercourse with 
many of the most considerable men of his time, and he was mi- 
ane acquainted with the history of them all. It is true, indeed, 
as we have already had occasion to observe, that few of the num- 
ber had the good fortune to be the objects of bis regard or approba- 
tion; and as candour was not a virtue he much affected, it was 
therefore uecessary to receive his account of their actions and cha- 
racter 
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racter with all imaginable caution. and allowance. But if he was 
not a faithful portrait painter, he was at least am admirable carica- 
turist ; which, for the purposes of mere entertainment, did quite 
as well: and it must be owned that his representations, though 
harsh and unfavourable, always bore a striking and amusing re- 
semblance to the originals. Viewed alone, they would have con- 
veyed a very erroneous idea; but they were by no means without 
their use in correcting the impressions which had been made by more 
friendly, but equally unfaithful artists. ~ He possessed an inexhaus- 
tible fund of anecdotes, which he introduced with great skill, and 
related with neatness, grace, rapidity and pleasantry. He had a 
quick sense of the ridiculous, and was a great master of the whole 
art of raillery, a dangerous talent, though the exercise of it in his 
hands was always tempered by politeness and good humour. No 
man, we believe, ever provoked him by hostile attack, without 
having reason to repent of his rashness. He was possessed of all the 
means that could make retort terrible ;—ready poignant wit, perfect 
composure and self-command, boldness confirmed by the habit of 
victory in that species of combat, and a heartfelt bitterness, which 
when he was once emancipated, by the indiscretion of his adversary, 
from those restraints which good-breeding imposed, poured itself 
forth in a torrent of keen, unsparing, irresistible invective. But 
these severe chastisements were but rarely inflicted, never, we be- 
lieve, except when provoked by some signal instance of folly or im- 
pertinence in his opponent. 

His fault as a companion was that love of paradox whick we 
have already mentioned, and a tendency to disputation which led 
him continually to argue for the mere sake of victory, and im evi- 
dent contradiction to bis own real opinion—a practice quite insuf- 
ferable when adopted, as it often is, by persons of ordinary under- 
standing, and whe only flatter themselves that they possess the 
acuteness with which Mr. Tooke was really endowed, and-to which 
we must own, that even his liveliness, native mgenuity, and felicity 
of illustration, could never wholly reconcile us. 

He possessed a rich vem of humour, sometimes coarse, but al- 
ways striking, comic, and original. His speeches afforded some 
good specimens of it to the public, aud he mdulged in it still more 

reely in private. Perhaps, indeed, it may be fairly objected to 
him, that his conversation was hardly ever quite serious; and that 
what with paradox, and what with irony, it was not easy to get at 
his true meaning. ‘The truth seems to be, that he comforted him- 
self for not having a larger share in the yours Vt world, by 
laughing at every body and every thing it contained. His sceptic 
disposition probably hept his mind unsettled upon many important 
facts as to which the generality of men entertain more fixed opi- 
nions, 
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nions, and he was therefore ready to espouse either side with equal 
zeal and equal insincerity, just as accident or caprice inclined him 
atthe moment. There were other subjects on which he was accus- 
tomed to speak more positively, but on which we are apt to sus- 
pect that his esotertc doctrines were very different from those which 
he taught to aldermen, shoemakers, and other patriotic persons. 
On such occasions, he could not have been in earnest. He must 
have seen through the designs of those with whom he was acting— 
he must have loathed their vulgarity—he must have despised their 
folly. We are aware how severe a censure upon his honesty this 
opinion implies, but we really think that a fair estimate of the 
strength of his understanding can lead to no other conclusion, 

He was endowed with every species of courage, active and pas- 
sive, personal and political. Even his adversaries allowed him this 
merit. We recollect, that in the year 1794, at the time of the 
State Trials, when it was falsely reported, that upon being com- 
mitted to the Tower his spirit had failed, and he had burst into 
tears, Wilkes expressed great surprize, and said, ‘ 1 knew he was 
aknave, but [ never thought him a coward.’ It is only to be re- 
gretted that he found no better opportunities for the display of so 
valuable a quality, than in election riots, and trials for sedition 
and treason. 

In spite of labour and dissipation his life was protracted to = 
— which indicated an originally sound and vigorous frame. 

the last twenty years, however, he was subject to several se- 
vere, distressing and incurable infirmities. ‘These he bore with a 
patience and firmness which it was impossible not to admire: to the 
very last he never suffered himself to be beat down by them, nor 
ever for one moment indulged in complaint, or gave way to de- 
spondency. In the intervals of pain, nay, even when actually suf- 
fering under it, he preseryed a self-command, which enabled him 
to converse, not only with spirit and vigour, but with all his ac- 
customed cheerfulness and pleasantry, never making any demand 
apon the sympathy of his friends, or mentiouing his own situation 
at all, except when occasionally, and by a very pardonable exer- 
cise of his sophistry, he amused himself in exalting its comforts, 
avd explaining away its disadvantages—displaying in this respect a 
manly spirit and a practical ora. a which, if they had been 
brought to bear upon his moral, as well as upon his phiyasial con- 
dition, if they had been employed with as much effect in recon- 
ciling him to his political exclusion as to his bodily sufferings, 
might have produced, not the very imperfect character we have 
been attempting to delineate, in which the unfavourable traits bear 
so large a proportion to those of a nobler and more benign Cast, 
but the venerable portrait of a truly wise and Virtuous man. 
) Art. 
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Arr. VIII. Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth. 
Vols. 4, 5, and 6. Johnson. 1812. 


HEN the ‘ Tales of Fashionable Life’ first came under our 
consideration, we endeavoured to convey to the reader, our 
goons) impression of Miss Edgeworth’s literary character; and, 
1ough we were not enabled to speak with equal approbation of all 
her efforts, we did not hesitate to place ber m the first rank of mo- 
dern novelists, and to express our satisfaction at the promise then 
held out to us of a continuation of her amusing and instructive tales. 
In reference to the former volumes, we are inclined to pronounce 
these now offered to the public to have, perhaps, less striking pas- 
sages, but certainly fewer faults, and to be, on the whole, superior 
in eo of taste, interest, and above all, ‘ vraisemblance.’ 
fe are well aware how difficult it is to keep a due medium 
between flatness and common-place on the one hand, and romance 
and improbabilities on the other; and we are ready to admit that 
in order to excite extraordinary iuterest, the novelist must be per- 
mitted the use of incidents less usual, and of characters less commoa 
than are met with in the streets and society of London; but we can- 
not reconcile ourselves to the violeut and unnecessary vicissitudes of 
fortune and feeling which disfigure, in a greater or less degree, every 
tale of the first /ivratson of this work. We have already stated that 
we are no enemies to a slight sprinkling of the extraordinary, but 
we cannot reconcile ourselves to extreme unprobabilities, and events 
barely within the verge of nature, which excite wonder instead of in- 
terest, and disgust rather than surprise. We are therefore glad to 
be able to say that in the present volumes we find much less reason 
for complaint on this point; and we are satisfied that a more ge- 
nuine aud sustaived interest is preserved by this attention to proba- 
bility, than could have been excited by those more amazing inci- 
dents and transactions with which Miss Edgeworth has sometimes 
endeavoured to captivate our attention. 

As we profess great respect for Miss eworth’s abilities, 
and the sincerest wishes for the successful effect of her labours, 
we shall be excused for saying afew monitory words on the subject 
of this failing which we think is in some degree characteristical, 
and which, though less obvious im the first and third of the tales 
now before us, is yet not altogether unobservable, and is, we 
think, a considerable blemish on the story of Emilie de Coulanges. 
That ‘ le vrai n’est pas toujours vraisemblable,’ we do not deny; 
but we are prepared to insist that, while the ‘ vrai’ is the highest re- 
commendation of the historian of real life, the ‘ vraisemblable’ is 
the only legitimate province of the novelist who aims at improving 
the understanding or touching the heart. 
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Violent catastrophes and strange vicissitudes occur now and 
then in the history of mankind ; but they are so rare, that, as lessons of 
conduct, they have little effect on the mind, Buffon says some- 
where that when a chance becomes so remote as to be ten thou- 
sand to one, it ceases to create any interest; and though Doctor 
Jobnson observed that if among ten thousand men, lots were to 
be drawn for the death of one, none of the ten thousand would be 
perfectly at ease; yet we are quite sure that (however it might be 
ma a, crisis of life and death) the reader of a novel will be 
indifferent to events, the probability of which rests on no better 
foundation than. that they have happened once in an age, or to one 
man out of ten thousand. : 

Of this character are, the disgusting duel on which the whole 
drama of ‘ Belinda’ turns ; the change at nurse of the heir of Glen- 
thorn for the son of the blacksmith which constitutes the plot and 
produces the denouement of ‘ Ennui;’ the nauseous folly of the ro- 
mantic friendship in ‘ Almeria;’ the indelicate and unlikely incident 
which operates the conversion of Colonel Pembroke in ‘ the Dun;’ 
and the.threadbare improbability of Emilie de Coulanges’ refusing 
to marry the son of her friend, because her heart was engaged 
to an interesting unknown, and the stale surprize of discove 
this same interesting unknown to be the very son of her friend. 
All these (and we could still farther swell the list) appear to 
us defects of such magnitude and of such frequent recurrence in 
Miss Edgeworth’s works, that we cannot refrain from animadvert- 
ing upon them, though we hope that she will not excuse merely, 
but even take in good part, our observations upon the almost soli- 
tary fault of which we have to complain. 

But, while the incidents of Miss Edgeworth’s pieces are too 
often improbable, she is altogether exempt from a fault which, at 
first sight, one would expect to find allied to the former, and which 
we have to allege against almost the whole class of modern novel 
writers,—the want of truth and nature in the manners of the per- 
sons of the story. In this department (if we may use the expres- 
sion) of composition, Miss Edgeworth is eminently successful. 
We do not know that she has, in the whole circle of literature, a 
rival except the inimitable authors of Gil Blas and Don Quixote ; 
and the discrimination with which the individuality of her persons is 
preserved through all the varieties of rank, sex, and nation, gives to 
her story a combined charm of truth and novelty, creates an in- 
terest more acute than fiction (if fiction it can be called) ever ex- 
cited, and strikes us (for the moment at least) blind to the incon- 
gruities of the scene on which these moviag images, these living 
pictures are employed. 

But to this power of masterly and minute delineation of charac- 
ter Miss Edgeworth adds another, which has rarely been — 
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with the former, that of interweaving the peculiarities of her per- 
sons with the conduct of her piece, and making them, without 
forgetting for a moment their personal consistency, conduce to the 
general lesson which she undertakes to inculcate. 

In order to appreciate exactly the merit of this latter power, we 
must recollect how seldom it has been successfully employed. 
Even in the drama, whose particular province it is to combine the 
varieties of human character into one action, to draw them, as it 
were, into the vortex of one interest, and to produce, by means of 
conflicting passions, one common object, Shakespeare (we think 
we may say) alone, has been able to solve this great problem. 
Other dramatists have chosen their characters and their vbjects with 
a direct reference to one another, and arranged their whole chain of 
moral causes and effects with a precision, which being easily fore- 
seen, is not easily admired. He alone takes men and women as 
he finds them in nature, and, blending their powers yet discrimi- 
nating their motives, without difficulty, and apparently without ef- 
fort, moulds the vast variety to the great purpose for which he had 
designed thei. 

Among the novelists, (whose duties, though of an mferior rank, 
are of a similar kind,) we cannot immediately recollect one who has 
this merit. In Tom Jones, Peregrine Pickle, and Amelia, we have 
@ most accurate and vivid picture of real life; but it is, if we may 
venture to say so, foo real. A novel, which is not im some degree 
a lesson either of morals or conduct, is, we think, a production 
which the world might be quite as well without, and, it must be 
admitted, that the personages of the (otherwise) excellent works 
which we have mentioned, are brought together, without any 
such leading object im the association—without reference to any 
particular principle, and without imculcating any specific system 
of moral duty. ‘Towards the close, indeed, of the last volume 
of this class there is usually some attempt at ‘ moralizing the 
tale,’ and executing a lame and tardy justice on the promiment 
offenders; but this produces little ren ial effect on the mind : 
there is generally no kind of relation between the punishment 
inflicted and the crimes of those upon whom it is visited, and 
the errors of the heroes and heroines have as little to do with 
the annoyance which they suffer, as their virtues with the happi- 
ness to which they are ultimately, and for the most part, undeser- 
vedly dismissed. ‘This, we admit, is no more than occurs im the 
great book of the world; but the more accurately that book is 
copied, the less inclined we should be to recommend to young and 
ardent minds the perusal of the transcript. We doubt whether the 
ridicule of Thywackum and 'Trulliber, or the exposure of Squire Gam 
aud Blifil, have ever stifled the os of brutality or vice im any 
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mind ; but we are convinced that the gay immoralities, the cri- 
minal levities, and the rewarded dissipation of Tom Jones and Pe- 
regrine Pickle have contributed to inflame, and we will venture to 
add, to debauch many a youthful imagination. 

Another class of novelists, of later date and humbler preten- 
sions to wit and powers of intellect, are ae the antiy odes of 
the former. Nothing in their drama is ; their scenes are 
fancy, and their actors mere essences, The hero and heroine are 

ly of courage, beauty, and virtue; they reside in 
such castles as never were built, in the midst of such forests as 
never grew, infested by such hordes of robbers and murderers as 
were never collected together. In the small number of these 
novels which have any plan or meaning, all is modelled on a cer- 
tain principle, and every event predisposed to conduce to a cer- 
“tain object. Virtue is to be always persecuted, never over- 
powered, and at the close invariably rewarded; while vice, on 
the other hand, triumphant through all the previous scenes, is 
sure to be immolated in the last by the sword of retribution. This 
kind of novel is as useless, as the former may be pernicious; the 
lessons it teaches are mere enthusiasm and romance: for the every 
day occurrences of life there is inculcated a magnanimous contempt ; 
and the mind, taught to neglect or despise the common duties of 
society, is either wound up to a pitch of heroism which never can 
be tried, or fixed in erroneous principles of morality and duty from 
which it is not easily reclaimed. 

Between these extremes, Miss Edgeworth, with great ability 
and proportionate effect, holds her way. Her characters are as 
oatural as those of the class of novel writers ta whom we first al- 
luded, and they contribute to the object she has in view as regu- 
larly as those of the latter: her virtue and her vice, though copied 
exactly from nature, conduce, with perfect ease, to a moral conclu- 
sion, and are finally punished or rewarded by means, which (rare 
as retribution in this world is) appear for the most part neither 
Inconsistent nor unnatural. ‘ ; 

Having thus endeavoured to state what, in addition to our for- 
mer observations, has occurred to us on the more prominent beau- 
ties or defects of Miss Edgeworth’s stile, we shall proceed to a 
hasty sketch of the contents of the volumes now before us; not 
with the intention of making our readers acquamted with what they 
undoubtedly will read, or have already read m Miss Edgeworth’s 
ewn words, but rather to direct. the attention to the moral ob- 
ject of each tale, with reference to the machinery by which that 


—— accomplished. 

first, occupying the whole of the fourth volume, is en- 

titled ‘ Vivian,’ a story intended, as Mr, Edgeworth informs us, 
(in 
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(in a preface’ which he contributes to this publication,) to ‘ ex- 
pose one of the most common defects of mankind.’ ‘'To be in- 
firm of pu » he continues, ‘ is to be at the mercy of the art- 
ful, or at the disposal of accident. Look round, and count the 
numbers who have within your own knowledge failed from want of 
firmness. An excellent and wise mother gave the following ad- 
vice with her dying breath ; “ My son, learn early how to say, No!” 
This precept gave the first idea of the story of Vivian.’ (p. 2.) 
Vivian is a young man of good family and of large estate, who 
having lost his father while yet an infant, had the good fortune to 
find in his mother, Lady Mary Vivian, who, ‘ though a woman 
of fashion, is remarkably well informed and domestic,’ a sensible 
and affectionate guardian, and the very paragon of tutors in the Rev. 
Mr. Russel; but unhappily Vivian’s disposition is of too ductile a 
nature to retain permanently the excellent impressions which these 
accomplished instructors endeavour to give him. Their precepts 
cling to his memory indeed, but only to occasion remorse at the 
facility with which he on all occasions departs from them. Lady 
Mary’s notions on education, though perhaps pretty well fitted for 
general use, were rather ill-adapted to the weak, jealous, and ner- 
vous disposition of her son. ‘ She over-educated, over-instructed, 
over-dosed him with her mature lessons of prudence—so he gave 
up hearing with his ears, and seeing with his eyes, till she at length 
discovered that he had neither ears, eyes, or understanding of his 
own. ‘Then in a sudden panic, lest he should grow too yielding 
and undecided, she hurried him away from the soft discipline in 
which he lived, and plunged him at once into the cold bath of a 
public school, where his home-breeding and his school-breeding 
(assimilating but ill together) mcreased by their counteraction the 
weakness of his character. And here we must complain a little 
of the bold ignorance with which Miss Edgeworth selects Har- 
row as the school m which she represents Vivian as made 


- © ashamed of every. thing valuable he had learned at home, and as 


there learning every thing bad and nothing good.’ (p. 5.) If there 
is any school of which less pe than of another this charge can 
be truly made, it is, we believe, Harrow. From an author of less 
reputation in didactics, we should have treated this charge with 
contempt ; but the authority of Miss Edgeworth, and the still 
graver authority of Mr. Edgeworth, who sanctions, by his ‘ im- 

imatur,’ his daughter’s judgment of a school of which she at 
east knows nothing, obliges us to express our disapprobation of 
such flippant injustice—of such jnconsiderate depreciation of an 
institution, to which we look, with affectionate reverence, as the 
seminary of sgme of the best, the ablest, and the most eminent 
men that our country has ever produced. 

Z2 
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WVivian, however, has the ill luck to be spoiled by every thing 
that constitutes the highest advantages of other persons,—through 
the whole course of his life, a similar fatality attends him. 

The first thing of importance which he does, is to fall desperately 
in love with Miss Sidney, a beautiful, accomplished, and prudent 
young woman, who engages his affections as long as her want of 
superior rank and fortune indispose Lady Mary Vivian to the match ; 
but the moment the spring of his mother’s opposition is removed, 
Mr. Vivian's passion relaxes very gradually, and he becomes, by 
every new incident, more and more indifferent to Miss Sidney, 
who, very fortunately for herself, escapes this higher alliance, and 
appears in the close of the volume as destined to the sober happi- 
ness of a union with Mr. Russel. 

Close to Mr. Vivian’s good modern house, a certain Earl of 
Glistonbury has an old gothic residence. ‘Some demon whispers, 
Vivian, have a taste,” and Vivian, with great diligence, betakes 
himself to dissipating a fine estate, in spoiling a good house, and 
converting Vivian Hail/ into Vivian Casi/e. 

He next stands for his county, and is returned, much to his per- 
sonal triumph, and to his pecuniary inconvenience. The former 
naturally produces a proud, and, as he thinks, honest desire of 
public character, which the latter, after a thousand struggles, in- 
duces him to forfeit. He associates himself in politics with men 
whom he cannot esteem, and he elopes with the wife of bis friend, 
a woman whom he despises, and almost hates. He recovers, how- 
ever, as is but too natural, from the effects of this disgraceful trans- 
action, but only to be cast into new perplexities ; he becomes, by 
mere irresolution, an inmate of Lord Glistonbury’s family, who, for 
poor Vivian’s sins, has two daughters of the most opposite charac- 
ters :—with Lady Julia, lively and enthusiastic, he soon becomes en- 
amoured, but with Lady Sarah, cold, formal, and repelling, he is, by 
a serjes of weaknesses, driven into a reluctant marriage. His noble 
father-in-law, who, as well as Vivian, has hitherto been in opposi- 
tion to the government, now finds an occasion for joining the 
standard of the minister, and a marquisate is to be the reward of his 
lordship’s and Vivian’s defection from their party. After a bitter 
struggle between vanity, (which he thinks integrity,} on the one 
side, and his own wauts and Lord Glistonbury’s importunities on 
the other, his apostacy is accomplished; and stung with internal re- 
morse, and exasperated by the contempt of the world, he becomes 
involved in a personal quarrel with one of his former political as- 
sociates, whose wit had ensnared, whose arts corrupted, and whose 
hand at last termimates the existence of the unhappy Vivian. 

Our readers canuot fail to see in this outline ample opportuni- 
ties for strong discrimination of character, and they will observe 
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the art by which every shade of Vivian’s disposition, and every 
incident of his life is rendered applicable to the lesson which the 
author intends to give us. The story is throughout (we had almost 
said painfully) interesting, and the persons are skilfully drawn :— 
if we have any objection upon this point, it is to the Earl of Glis- 
tonbury, whose talents appear to us rather too mean, and whose 
manners are certainly too vulgar and frivolous for the part which he 
has to perform. Weak and flexible as Vivian is, we yet think that 
his abandonment of his party and his principles, would have been 
much more naturally and adequately accounted for, if Lord Glis- 
tonbury had deserved and possessed a greater influence over him : 
to be the puppet of such a man as Lord Glistonbury now appears, 
is not merely weakness, it is absolute imbecility, and not quite re- 
concileable wath the general powers of discernment attributed to Vi- 
vian. We must also own that we are not a little disgusted with the 
infamous and incredible profligacy of the husband, who assists 
his wife in the seduction of his friend, and contrives their elope- 
ment in the mere prospect of plunder. ‘There was no necessity for 
this horrible machinery ; the frailty of human nature requires unhap- 
pily no plot or contrivance to surprize and betray it ; and with the 
option of two causes, the one obvious and natural, and the other 
odiously improbable, we cannot but regret, that to the manifest in- 
jury of her own design, Miss Edgeworth should have chosen the 

atter. It has happened that this incident has been lately attempted 
on the stage; but the natural good taste and good sense of the pub- 
lic refused to tolerate so disgusting a conception. 

On the story of ‘ Emilie’ we shall not have much to observe’; it 
is one of those sketches of manners and temper to which the pencil 
of Miss Edgeworth alone could give any degree of value; and we 
have already hinted our disapprobation of the catastrophe of the piece. 

Emilie and her mother the Countess de Coulanges, driven fiom 
their country by the revolution, find in an English lady, to whom 
they have a letter of introduction, (though it seems they had for- 
merly known her a little,) a friend so extraordinarily kind and 
generous, that she receives them even into her family, and pro- 
vides, not for their comforts merely, but for their luxuries, in a 
style of profuse liberality, which to us appears incredible. This 
hot friend has, however, with all her nobleness of mind, the infir- 
mity of a jealous and fretful temper; and with the struggles be- 
tween Mrs, Somers’s generosity and ill-humour, and Emilie’s grati- 
tude and pride, about two hundred pages are occupied, may we 
venture ‘to say, somewhat tediously. 

The character of Mrs. Somers, with all the ebbings and flowings 
of her temper, is most accurately delineated—the laborious effort 
after misery—the anxious search for uuhappivess—the affected 
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composure of her complaints, and the bitter civility of hersarcasms, 
are drawn from the most curious observation of a frail temper, by 
the hand of a master: but, after all, these domestic grievances, 
these bickerings and heart-burnings, these feuds about a pot of 
ss and the deadly rivalries of butterfly-hunting, do not 
sufficiently sustain the attention. One could not live an hour with 
Mrs. Somers, not even in the story ; and though we do not believe 
there is in Miss Edgeworth’s exhibition, a better portrait than that 
of this lady, we doubt very much of its becoming — yet we 
are not without hopes that, not agreeable to all palates, the 
medicine may have a beneficial on the patients for whom it is 
chiefly intended. Many of those unhappy people who spend their 
lives in the perpetual torture of tears Vy are really ignorant of 
their own infirmity—they miserably deceive themsefves as to the 
cause of their uneasiness, which they neither attribute to its true 
cause, uor call by its right name. We think it probable that Mrs. 
Somers may open the eyes of some of her fellow sufferers, and in- 
form them, that the anonymous misery under which they have so 
long laboured, and which they charge upon the injustice of all their 
acquaintances or friends, is really no other than the vulgar disease 
of ill-hamour, and springs from no source but the jealous vanity 
or peevish arrogance of the patients themselves. 

The last, the longest, and in our judgment decidedly the best of 
these tales is the “Absentee.” We do not derogate from Miss Edge- 
worth’s powers of general painting, when we say that in the repre- 
sentation of Irish manners she is peculiarly admirable. We 
do not mean in the delineation of the mere Irish: that, as it al- 
most approaches to caricature, is not very difficult, nor, when 
accomplished, very valuable; but im the accurate discrimination of 
the-various classes of Irish society, all marked with the lively traits 
of their common origin, yet distinguished by the several peculiari- 
ties of their respective stations and characters. Other writers have 
caught nothing but the general feature, and in their description, 
every thing that is Irish is pretty much alike, lords, peasants, 
Jadies, and nurses: to Miss Edgeworth’s keen observation and vivid 
pencil, it was reserved to separate the genus into its species and 
individuals, and to exhibit the most accurate and yet the most 
diversified views that have ever been drawn of a national character. 

There is another peculiar merit in Miss Edgeworth’s Irish 
scenes, which gives them additional charms of nature and variety ;— 
she never forgets the intimate intercourse of this country with the 
sister kingdom, and fails not to intersperse such a proportion of 
Scotch and English character as, while it preserves the illusion of 
the scene, affords the happiest opportunities (and they are never 
lost) of contrasting and bringing out (as painters call it) the pro- 
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minent figures of the piece, and, on the whole, of exhibiting the 
liveliest view of a state of society, which, from the peculiar situa- 
tion of Ireland, is perhaps the most interesting that now exists. 

Those who are acquamted with that state of society, well know 
that the English and Scotch, of whom such varieties are met with in 
Ireland, are marked with as strong national peculiarities as the Irish 
in Scotland or England. We know not how it is, but in his own 
country, as in his own house, a man appears to us more at ease, 
and less marked by peculiarities than when abroad; and we own 
we have been almost as much pleased with Miss Edgeworth’s por- 
traiture of our own countrymen (if we may venture to make the 
distinction) in Ireland, as with that of the Irish themselves. 

The state of society in Ireland is just at this moment peculiarly 
picturesque; the ancient barbarism no longer renders it savage, and 
cold formality has not yet made it tame: it is in that middle state m 
which the manners are civilized, and the spirit unsubdued. We may 
perhaps speak with the partiality of gratitude, but we think that 
it will not be denied in principle, though it may be in degree, that 
society as it exists in the best circles in Ireland, is not less an ob- 
ject of curiosity, than a source of rational enjoyment. 

We shall not attempt to dissipate any part of the interest of this 
stury, by a halting abstract,—we shall merely say that it is a view 
of an absentee in England and of his estates m Ireland, drawn 
with great felicity and effect, and obscured by as little improbabi- 
lity of incident as any of Miss Edgeworth’s novels; though if we 
were inclined to enforce pertinaciously our former observations, 
we should say that the denouement of the heroine’s (Miss Nu- 
gent’s) history, affords a striking illustration of the charge which 
we have been compelled to make. We shall however content our- 
selves with extracting some passages which will, we think, justify 
our admiration of Miss Edgeworth’s powers, and give our readers 
a specimen of the pleasure they may expect to derive from a peru- 
sal of the whole. 

Lord Colambre, the eldest son of the Earl of Clonbrony, on the 
point of being of age, is desirous of visiting his paternal estates. 
—His mother, from a vot uncommon mixture of vanity, igno- 
rance, and vain ambition of fashionable life, and his father, from a 
weakness of character and from pecuniary difficulties, are absen- 
tees: our young lord’s spirit a little revolts at the degradation of 
an Irish peer into a housekeeper of Westminster; aud he sets out 
for Ireland with mingled feelings of curiosity, affection and duty. 

The tide did not permit the packet to reach the Pigeon-house, and 
the impatient lord Colambre stepped into a boat, and was rowed across 
the bay of Deblin. It was a fine summer morning. The sun shone 
bright on the Wicklow mountains. He admired, he exulted in the 
beauty of the prospect ; and all the early associations of his — 
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and the patriotic hopes of his riper years swelled his heart as he ap- 
proached the shores of his native land. But scarcely had he touched 
his mother earth, when the whole course of his ideas was changed; and 
if his heart swelled, it swelled no more with pleasurable sensations, for 
instantly he found himself surrounded and attacked by a swarm of 
beggars and harpies, with strange figures and stranger tones; some cra- 
ving his charity, some snatching away his luggage, and at the same time 
bidding him “ never trouble himself,” and “ neyer fear.”——A scramble 
in the boat and on shore for bags and parcels began, and an amphibi- 
ous fight betwixt men, who had one foot on sea and one on land, was 
seen; and long and loud the battle of trunks and portmanteaus raged! 
The vanquished departed, clinching their empty hands at their oppo- 
nents, and swearing inextinguishable hatred ; while the smiling victors 
stood at ease, each grasping his booty; bag, basket, parcel, or port- 
manteau.—“ And your honour, where will these go? Where will we 
carry ‘em all to, for your honour,”—was now the question. Without 
waiting for an answer, most of the goods were carried at the discre- 
tion of the porter to the custom-house, where to his lordship’s astonish- 
ment, after this scene of confusion, he found that he had lost nothing 
but his patience ; all his goods were safe, and a few tinpennies made his 
efficious porters happy men and boys; blessings were showered upon 
his honour, and he was left in peace at an excellent hotel, in —— street, 
Dublin.’—pp. 1, 2, 3. 


To this description of his Lordship’s first welcome, we cannot 
refrain from adding that of the first entertamment which he re- 
ceived at the house of one of those semi-gentlemen, known in Ire- 
land by the name of < agents.’ 


* Had the mistress of the house been quiet; had she but let things 
take their course; all would have passed off with well-bred people : 
but she was incessantly apologjzing, and fussing and fretting inwardly 
and outwardly, and directing and calling to her servants,—striving to 
make a butler who was deaf, a boy who was hair-brained, do the bu- 
siness of five accomplished footmen of parts and figure. The mistress 
of the house called for “ plates, clean plates !—hot plates !”— 

“ But none did come, when she did call for them.” 

* Mrs. Raffarty called “‘ Larry! Larry! My lord’s plate, there !— 
James! bread, to captain Bowles!—James! port wine to the major,— 
James! James Kenny! James !” . 

“ And panting James toiled after her in vain.” 

« At length one course was fairly got through, and after a torturing 
half-hour, the second course appeared, and James Kenny was intent 
upon one thing, and Larry upon another, so that the wine-sauce for 
the hare was spilt by their collision; but what was worse, there seemed 
little chance ie the whole of this second course.should ever be placed 
‘altogether righty upon the table. Mrs, Raflarty cleared her throat, 
and nodded, and pointed, and sighed, and set Larry after Kenny, and 
Kenny after Larry; for what one did, the other undid; and at last, the 

lady’s anger kindled, and she spoke. 


“ Kenny! 
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“ Kenny! James Kenny, set the sea-cale at this corner, and put 
down the grass cross-corners ; and match your macarovi yonder with 
them puddens, set-—Ogh! James! the pyramid in the middle can’t ye.” 

* The pyramid in changing places wasoverturned. Then it was, that 
the mistress of the feast, falling back in her seat, and lifting up her 
hands and eyes in despair, ejaculated; “ Oh, James! James !”— 


This is certainly a picture that warrants both Miss Edgeworth’s 
assertion, that the society in Dublin is either positively good, or posi- 
tively bad, and her sensible ridicule of the elaborate aukwardness 
of these second-hand gentry. The following is a picture of two 
ladies of a different class, who influence very considerably the plot 
of the story, and whose characters are maintained and put into play 
with great success. 

* Though every body cried “shame!” and “ shocking!” yet every 
body visited them. No parties so crowded as lady Dashfort’s; no 
party deemed pleasant or fashionable where lady Dashfort or lady Isa- 
bel was not. The bon-mots of the mother were every where repeated; 
the dress and air of the daughter every where imitated. Yet lord 
Colambre could not help being surprised at their popularity in Dublin, 
because, independently of all moral objections, there were causes of a 
different sort, sufficient, he ‘thought, to prevent lady Dashfort from 
being liked by the Irish; indeed by any society. She in general af- 
fected to be ill-bred and inattentive to the feelings and opinions of 
others; careless whom she offended by her wit or by her decided tone. 
It was lady Dashfort’s pleasure and pride to show her power in perverts 
ing the public taste.’ 


From the arts of this syren and the arms of this amazon, our 
hero however, after some hair-breadth perils fortunately escapes, 
not without the assistavce or rather the advice of Count O’Hal- 
leran, a gentleman who, after a long foreign service, had returned 
to pass the autumn of life in his paternal castle.—There is some- 
thing of minute accuracy in the following description of the 
Count's library, which convinces us that it is drawn from nature. 


* His servant opened the door, went in before her, and stood holding 
up his finger, as if making a signal of silence to some one within. Her 
ladyship entered, and found herself in the midst of an odd assembly : 
an eagle, a goat, a dog, an otter, several gold and silver fish in a glass 
globe, and a white mouse in a cage. The eagle, quick of eye, but quiet 
of demeanour, was perched upon his stand; the otter lay under the 
table perfectly harmless ; the Angola goat, a beauti(ul and remarkably 
little creature of his kind, with long, curling, silky hair, was walking 
about the room with the air of a beauty and a favourite ; the dog, a 
tall Irish greyhound, one of the few of that fine race which is now al- 
most extinct.—The servant answered for the peaceable behaviour of all 
the rest of the company of animals, and retired. 


The following lively and but too accurate accouat of Lord Kill- 
patrick’s 
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atrick’s hospitable mansion, from the sarcastic totigue of one of 
is guests, will amuse, and perhaps surprise our readers. 

“Every thing here sumptuous and unfinished, you see,” said lady 
Dashfort to lord Colambre, the day after their arrival. “ Ail n as 
if the projectors thought they had the command of the, mines of Peru ; 
and ended as if the possessors had not sixpence ; des arrangemens provi- 
satotres, temporary expedients; in ry English, make-shifts.—Luxu- 
ries, enough for an English prince of the blood. Comforts, not enough 
for an English woman.—And you may be sure that great repairs and 
alterations have gone on to fit this house for dur reception, and for our 
English eyes!—Poor people !—English visitors, in this point of view, 
are horribly expensive to the Irish. Did you ever hear that, in the 
last century, og, in the century before the last, to put my story far 
enough back, so that it shall not touch any body living; when a cer- 
tain English nobleman, lord Blank A , sent to let his Irish friend, 
lord Blank B——, know that he and all his train were coming over to 
pay him a visit; the Irish nobleman, Blank B——,, knowing the deplo- 
rable condition of bis castle, sat down fairly to calculate, whether it 
would cost him most to put the building in good and sufficient repair, 
fit to receive these English visitors, or to burn it to the ground.—He 
found the balance to be in favour of burning, which was wisely accom- 
pated next day. Perhaps Killpatrick would have done well to fol- 
ow this example. Resolve me which is worst, to be burnt out of house 
and home, or to be eaten out of house and home. _ In this house, above 
and below stairs, including first and second table, house-keeper’s room, 
lady’s maids’ room, butler’s room, and gentleman's; one hundred and 
four people sit down to dinner every day, as Petito informs me, beside 
kitchen boys, and what they call char-women; who never sit down, 
but who do not eat or waste the less for fhat; and retainers, and 
friends; friends to the fifth and sixth generation, who “ must get their 
bit and their sup ;” for,—* sure, it’s only Biddy,” they’say ;-—continued 
lady Dashfort, imitating their Irish brogue.—And, “ sure, ’tis nothing 
at all, out of all his honour, my lord, has.—How could he feel it— 
Long life to him !—He’s not that way: nota couple in all Ireland, and 
that’s saying a great dale, looks less after their own, nor is more off- 
handeder, or open-hearteder, or greater open-house-keepers, nor my 
lord and my lady Killpatrick.”—Now there's encouragement for a lord 
and a lady to ruin themselves.’ 


In Lord Colambre’s journey to Clonbrony, he witnesses a scene 
new to hin, but we fear too common to excite much attention in 
freland; it is our painful duty to introduce it, to the wonder and 
regret of our English readers. : 


‘ What are those people?’ pointing to a man and woman, curious 
figures, who had come out of a cabin, the door of which the woman, 
who came out last, locked, and carefully hiding the key in the thatch, 
turned her back upon the man, and they walked away in different, di- 
rections: the woman bending under a huge bundle on her back, covered 
by a yellow petticoat turned over her shoulders; from the top of ws 

bundle 
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bundle the head of an infant appeared; a little boy, almost naked, 
followed her with a kettle, and two girls, one of whom could but just 
walk, held her hand and clang to her ragged petticoat, forming altoge- 


ther a complete group of beggars. The woman stopped, and looked 
* back after the man. 


‘The man Wasa Spanish looking figure, with gray hair, a wallet hang 
at the end of a stick over one shoulder, a reaping-hook in the other 
hand; he walked off stoutly, without ever casting a look behind him. 

“ A kind harvest to you, John Dolan,” cried the postillion, “ and 
success to ye, Winny, with the quality. There’s a luck«penny for the 
child to begin with,” added he, throwing the child a penny. “ Your 
honour, they’re only poor craturs going up the country to beg, while 
the man goes over to reap the harvest in England. Nor this would not 
be, neither, if the lord was in it to give ‘em employ.’—pp. 164, 165. 

We wish that our limits permitted us to mtroduce our readers 
to a better acquaintance with Larry, the postillion, or, as he would 
be called in Ireland, the driver, and to give them some specimens 
of Irish posting which (we speak from experience) is most accu- 
rately described,—still more do we wish we could afford room for 
a few specimens of the epistolary talents of the said Larry : his let- 
ter to his brother, with which the volume concludes, is, to our 
judgment, quite perfect in its peculiar stile; cunning and simplicity, 
sense and folly, burlesque and pathos, are there mingled without 
incongruity or confusion, and present one of the most faithful de- 
scriptions of Irish manners, and one of the best specimens of Irish 
phraseology which even Miss Edgeworth herself has produced. 

The other characters, though not so broad and prominent, are 
imagined and executed with equal skill, perhaps indeed we should 
say with greater; as it undoubtedly requires a less common power 
of conception and expression to give interest and truth to charac- 
ters not marked with the strong lights and shades of affectation, 
passion, pr national peculiarity. ‘The simple minded dignity of Miss 
Broadhurst, a great heiress, who has learned to appreciate justly 
and without vanity, the cause and value of the general adora- 
tion which is paid to her, is well contrasted with the modest self- 
respect, and imgenuous discretion of her friend Grace Nugent, 
whose birth is almost obscure, and whose prospects are entirely de- 
pendant: both these characters are highly interesting, and are 
marked with that undefined charm that almost always accompanies 
portraits drawn from the life. We should here, if we had not al- 
ready reached our limits, have repeated and enforced our censure 
of Miss Edgeworth’s systematic exclusion of all religious feeling 
from her characters: in this pomt, we hope, indeed we believe, 
that her delineations are unnatural. Grace Nugent surely deserved 
to be a Cliristian; and the meek fortitude of Miss Sidney ought 
not, in consistency, and truth, to be referred to any humbler cause. 

Miss 
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Miss Edgeworth’s views of this matter are to us entirely incompre- 
hensible, and we have only to hope that she will learn to appreci- 


_ate more justly the effect which may be produced by the sublimest 


motives that can influence human character : 
‘ Else wherefore breathes she in a Christian land.’ 

But we must conclude: we opened these volumes with con- 
fident expectations of amusement and instruction,—we have read 
them (except in the important article to which we have just alluded) 
without disappointment; and we now close them with anxious hopes 
that Miss Edgeworth by the general approbation which we have no 
doubt they will receive; may be encouraged to continue, and, in 
one point, to improve, so useful an exercise of her eminent talents. 


st 








Art. IX. , Travels in the Interior of Brazil; particularly in the 
Gold and Diamond Districts of that Country, including a 
Voyage to the Rio de la Plata. By John Mawe. London. 
1812. 


ie may furnish amusement of no uninteresting kind to speculate 

on the degree of civilization and improvement likely to be ob- 
tained respectively by the Spanish and Portugueze colonists of 
South America, who, after an equally long series of grievances and 
discouragements, may be said to begin together a new career, un- 
der circumstances altogether different. At the moment that one 
of these colonies is endeavouring to shake off the trammels of the 
parent state, the other is receiving into her bosom her expatriated 
monarch. The result of these two events, and their influence on 
so large a portion of the human race, cannot fail of being highly 
important. Both colonies will, no doubt, finally profit by them, 
but the impulse communicated by the vigour and spirit of revolu- 
tionary principles will probably give the lead to Spanish America ; 
while the old government of Portugal will tardily admit new regu- 
lations, however obvious their advantages may appear. Indeed, 
it is not at all improbable that, in the hope of reoccupying the 
throne of - Portugal, the advisers of the Prince Regent will recom- 
mend the continuance of the present discouraging and repressive 
system. ‘These men have estates im Portugal, to which they still 
hope to return, whatever power may ultimately possess it; and a 
narrow policy prevents them from seeing that, in spite of their 
efforts, Brazil must ultimately follow the fate of Spanish America. 

There are, perhaps, no people in the world more attached to the 
person of their sovereign than the Portugueze : his arrival at Bahia, 


- - therefore, was hailed with the warmest and most lively feelings of 


joy and gratitude ; as if, instead of seeking an asylum among them, 
he 
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he had undertaken the voyage for no other purpose than to advance 
their happiness. He was received with all the magnificence which 
they had the means of displaying, and an immediate offer was made 
to subscribe a sum of money equal to half a million sterling, to 
build a suitable palace for the royal family, provided he would 
condescend to reside there. The inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro 
were equally well disposed to hail the arrival of the royal visitor ; 
and were beginning their preparations, when the impolitic aud arbi- 
trary proceedings of his ministers turned their loyal and patriotic 
feelings into those of disgust, even before the appearance of their 
prince among them. Agents had been sent forward to take force- 
able possession of the best houses in the town for the use of the re- 
gent’s suite. The consequence of this ill-judged measure was, that 
many people of the first rank and respectability, thus dispossessed 
of their property, abandoned the town altogether, and retired to 
their farms, from whence the greater part never returned. Another 
arbitrary act was that of forestalling the market for the use of the 
palace, by ordering all the daily supplies to be brought thither be- 
fore they were exposed to the public. 

No material improvements have as yet followed the prince into 
America. ‘The inquisition, it is true, has been formally abolished, 
but its effects were neither felt nor dreaded in the Brazils. The 
general condition of the people appears to be the same as before. 
The same wretched system of agriculture still prevails; the same 
difficulty of communication between the various parts of the co- 
lony still exists; and the same vexatious restrictions ‘and imposi- 
tions still continue. There is some consolation, however, in being 
assured, that the regent has indicated a disposition to patronize 
every attempt to diffuse among his transatlantic subjects a taste for 
useful knowledge ; that he has already adopted measures for effect- 
ing a reform in the institutions for public instruction; and that he 
has evinced a love of science by establishing a lectureship on che- 
mistry, to which our countryman Doctor Gardner has had the 
honour of being appointed. ‘The estimation in which Mr. Mawe 
himself was held by the prince; the missions upon which he was 
employed; and the ready manner in which all his wishes were 
gratified, tertainly bespeak, in the mind of the regent, a desire to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, and to promote the welfare 
of the colonists: but he is unfortunately surrounded by men of 
contracted and illiberal views. 

We now proceed to lay before our readers some account of the 
book which has given rise to the preceding observations. Mr. 
Mawe, it appears, undertook in 1804 a voyage of commercial ex- 
periment to-the Rio de la Plata, with a British licence, and under 
Spanish colours. His destination was Buenos Ayres; but the 
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master, ignorant of the navigation of the river, put into the bay of 
Monte Video, where, by a + seal report made to the governor, 
he was discovered to be an Englishman; in consequence of which, 
his property was seized, his papers taken away, and himself thrown 
into prison. , The governor, Pasqudl Ruis Huidobro, and his offi- 
cial advisers, were particularly severe against Mr. Mawe, who, in 
return, consoles himself by reflecting, that they were a set of vaga- 
bonds and criminals, refugees from Old Spain, and that their asso- 
ciates were the officers of two Spanish privateers, all Frenchmen, 
who did not fail to exasperate the antipathy which the governor had 
imbibed against our countrymen. The consignee of the cargo joined 
in the persecution of Mr. Mawe, that he might be allowed to get 
possession of the property; the proceeds of which he afterwards 
withheld, on the ground that he was not authorized to pay them 
over to a prisoner. At length, however, he was released from con- 
finement on the intercession of an old lady, who procured two 
Spaniards to become responsible for his appearance. But his 
troubles did not end here: in returning to his lodgings, he hap- 
pened to cast his eye on a placard, which the wind aad the rain had 
nearly detached from the side of a wall, and which he inconside- 
rately tore off and put in his pocket. The same night he was 

~~ seized in his bed and again hurried to prison, where he remained 
in close confinement for six weeks, and was then released on pay- 
ing the fees, which amounted to three hundred dollars, 

Being now at large, and without employment, his attention was 
turned to the acquirement of some information respecting Monte 
Video. It is situated, he tells us, on a basis of granite, rising with 
a gentle slope to a considetable elevation, at the extremity of a 
small peninsula; its population is about 20,000 souls. The inha- 
bitants (except the governor and the French party) are described as 
humane and polite, the ladies affable, fond of dress, and very neat 
in their persons; full of vivacity, and courteous to strangers. Pro-~ 
visions cheap and abundant. ‘The environs of the town are agreea- 
bly diversified with gently sloping hills and narrow vallies, watered 
by delightful rivulets; exhibiting, however, few traces of cultiva- 
tion, except in some small enclosures occupied as gardens by the 
principal merchants. 

‘Mr. Mawe had not much time to examine the mineralogy of the 
peninsular mountain of Monte Video; bis evil genius still pur- 
sued him; and, on the arrival of General Beresford’s expedition, 
he was once more ordered into close confinement; but released on 
stipulating to proceed into the interior, and not to approach within 
forty leagues of the town. He took up his residence at the esta- 
blishment of Don Juan Martinez, situate on the river Barriga 
Negra, in the midst of a mountainous country, well watered, and 
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not destitute of wood. In this district are several great breeding 
estates, some of which are said to be stocked with 60,000, and 
others even with 200,000 head of cattle. These herds are mana- 
ged by a particular race of people from Paraguay, called peons. 
Sheep are very scarce, and kept merely for the sake of their wool, 
which is made into flocks for bedding : their flesh is never eaten.- In- 
deed the inhabitants subsist almost entirely on beef; and, in the midst 
of innumerable herds, know not the taste of milk, butter, or cheese. 

The hovels of the peons consist of a few upright posts wattled 
with twigs, and plastered with mud: a green hide stretched on 
sticks serves for the door, a dried hide for a bed, and a horse’s skull 
for a chair. A rod of wood or iron stuck im the ground, and in- 
clining over the fire, is the only utensil for cooking ; the juices of 
the beef keep up the blaze till they are exhausted, when the extinc- 
tion of the fire is the test that the meat is sufficiently roasted. We 
cannot say much in favour of this mode of cookery ; nor are we sure 
that we should think the taste of the viands remarkably improved 
by the nature of the fuel employed on it, which Mr. Mawe assures 
us, with an air of perfect sincerity, consists of the ‘ carcasses of 
mares,’ who are bred in great numbers for this purpose. 

Nothing can be more wretched than the state of agriculture in, . 
this part of Spanish America. The few patches of arable land which 
the colonists hold are uninclosed; a crooked piece of wood dragged 
by acouple of oxen serves as a plough ; the grain comes up amidst 
a thousand noxious weeds, which choke its growth and prevent its 
ripening. The whole is cut down together, and carried to a cir- 
cular pen, into which a troop of mares are turned, and kept on tho 
gallop, till the grain is supposed to be freed from the stalk. So 
little understood, indeed, are all the concerns of agriculture, that 
the proprietor of an estate worth 20,000 dollars, (a very large one 
in this country,) can barely subsist upon it. The consequence 
is, that there are few marriages. Mr. Mawe informs us, that it is 
not uncommon to find estates larger than an English county with 
hardly more than a hundred labourers upon them, all men, who sub- 
sist on the sale of a little corn, which each is permitted to raise. 

The population is composed of 1. European Spaniards; 2. 
Creoles, the legitimate descendants of Spaniards; 3. Mestizos, 
the offspring of European and Indian parents ; 4. Indians, almost 
all of whom have some mixture of Spanish blood; 5. Brown 
mixtures of Europeans and African negroes; 6. Mulattoes of va- 
rious degrees, All these intermix without restraint, producing 
new and ever-multiplying varieties. They have all the vices of 
the European. settlers, (who are not generally of the best de- 
scription,) without any of the virtues which education confers. A 
rigorous government, an intolerant priesthood, and the a 
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example of slavery, have stamped on them the character of an cl 
ignorant, superstitious, and slothful people. —- a 
We have no intention to accompany Mr. Mawe, whom the a 
fall of Monte Video had once more released, to the attack of ' th 
Buenos Ayres, nor to repeat, after him, the causes of the failure 
of that ill-advised and worse conducted expedition. May no me- ge 
morial of it remain to interrupt the friendship which has since ru 
happily sprung up between the two nations! We shall be better oO 


pleased to attend him to Rio de Janeiro, and thence to the gold do 
and diamond mines of Minas Geraes, to which, we believe, he is oO 
the first Englishman who ever found admittance. ‘The extreme Wi 
Jealousy of the Portugueze would not, till very recently, allow a wi 
foreigner, touching at any of the ports of Brazil, to sleep on shore, mi 
nor even to walk about in the day time, without a soldier at his g 
heels; the interior of the country was a terra incognita, com- ter 
pletely sealed up by a succession of guard houses, which the colo- tii 
nists themselves were not permitted to pass without leave from the 

highest authority. The same jealousy, added to the general igno- ode 
rance of the people, has hitherto prevented any authentic infor- of 
mation of this magnificent colony from being communicated to hat 


the world. The little that we have is generally derived from Spa- 
nish writers, seldom just to the Portugueze, and from the hasty 
visits of navigators to the sea-port towns, necessarily defective, and 
almost always inaccurate. Every account of it, therefore, drawn lish 
from actual observation, however meagre, must be acceptable, and 


: ats : rep 
will be read with interest. oan 

The first place on the coast at which Mr. Mawe touched, after we. 
his departure from Monte Video, was'the island of St. Catherine's. ( 
In the general a nce of the town on this beautiful island, and of 
in the manners of its mhabitants, a manifest superiority was obser- tijis 
vable over those which he had just left. The hottses were well built le 
and provided with neat gardens. Every article of provisions was St 


abundant and cheap. ‘The detailed account of this charming spot 


agrees pretty nearly with that already given by the few navigators ola, 
who have touched there for refreshments: but when Mr. Mawe ae 
terms it ‘a free port,’ we would wish to refer him to an article* ok 

in a former number, where he will find, on the authority of Captain rid 
Krusenstern, how little it deserves the name. Were it really so, it ‘aie 


is scarcely credible that, at the distance of two miles from‘the town ei 
of St. Catherine’s, ‘ a neat house, a small orangery, and ground 
clear of brushwood, capable of forming a pretty plantation, should ) 
be offered for sale at one hundred dollays ;’ or that on the skirts of S 
the opposite continent, close to the harbour, ‘ grounds which oc- 
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cupy @ space of eighty-five fathoms along the beach, and extend 
a mile inland, contaming orangeries, coffee, rice, and mandioca, iti 
a'fine state ‘of culture, together with a neat house and: garden,” 


' should be sold for a thoustnd crusados, about £1¢5 sterling. 


A little to the northward of San Francisco, the rivers are navi- 
gable by canoés to'the base of the great chain of mountaitis which 
runs parallel to the coast at the distance of twenty or thirty miles: 
Over this chain & public road has been constructed for opening-a 
communication from ’Francisco with the rich plains of Corritiva. 
Olives, grapes, apples, peaches, and all kinds of European fruits, 
with many of the tropical, grow here in great perfection, almost 
without care or culture. From the range of mountains before 
mentioned, whose height is at lerst 4000 feet above the fevel of 

ersected by a thousand different streams, all of which fall into that 
mighty river. 

As the belt of land between the base of the mountains and the 
sea i$ thostly covered with wood, San Francisco is likely to become 
of considerable value as a port for building ships. A great deal 
has béen ‘said of the magnificent forests of Brazil: there is reason, 
however, to believe, that those, at least, between St. Catherine’ 
aud ‘Rio de Janeiro contain very little timber fit for line-of-battl 
ships. “They have been carefully examined by an intelligent Engs . 
lish shipwright, sent for that purpose from Rio de Janeiro, whose ~ 
report, we understand, is very far from being favourable to the 
sanguine expectations of those who had speculated on the inex- 
haustible supply of naval timber to be drawn from them. 

Coasting to the northward, Mr. Mawe nest visited the harbour 
of Santos, formed by the island St. Vincent and the main. ‘The 
town is situated at the head of a lake, three or four’ leagues in 
length, surrounded by mangrove trees. It is the port of the city of 
St. Paul, the capital of the district, with which it commumicates by 
méans of a navigable fiver running back about twenty miles to a 
place called Cuberton, from which an excellent road has been cut, 
in @ zig-zag direction, across the chain of granite mountains, ‘at the - 
be apes of some millions of crowtis. Five leagues beyond the 
ridge commences a fine tract of open country, terminated’ at a dis- 
tance by the city of St, Paul’s, which is situated on an emiuence, 
about two miles in extent, amidst rich meadows, intersected by a 
number of rivulets, whose united streams meander routid the base’ 
of the hill. “ ; ee , 

St. Paul’s' was founded’ by the Jesuits, who probably had in 
view the fertility of the soil, the salubrity of the climate, and, 
above all, the Quantity of gold with which the surrounding country 
then abounded. ‘The streets are paved with a laminary grit-stone, 
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cemented by oxide of iron. It contains " atagaade d, which, 
Sond tre oe rot he place Tus pepciitin io copeeetito 
y the poor of the 1 is sup ta 
amount to 20,000 souls, of whom about five hundred belong to the 
me Sib God bigsoy bes which diogrece the Soden 
c in many other 

parts. The worthy bishop sets the example of cultivating the 
eciences and diffusing information; the consequence of which 
is, that the higher ranks are more accomplished and social, and 
the lower classes more decent in their conduct, than in any of the 
other colonial towns. The ladies dress tastefully, and, at balls and 
assemblies, of which they are very fond, appear in elegant white 
robes, with a profusion of gold chains about their necks. Mr. 
Mawe strenuously denies the existence of that levity, which some. 
travellers have ascribed to the females of Brazil, and asserts that 
there is no such practice as that of throwing flowers from balconies, 
ing them by way of assignation ; he admits, however, 

on the two days of Lent, persons of both sexes amuse 


or 
, thernse by throwing balls of in the shape of lemons and 
=: ves of wax, in o 
qe 
» * The lady generall ins the ; the gentleman returns it with 
' ‘auch spirit that pee Seen and 


oo.e8? @ 


it seldom ceases until several dozens are thrown, 


: parties are as wet as if they had been drawn through a river. 

a ure the dexterously drop one into the bosom of a gen- 

tleman, which infallibly oblige him to change his linen, as it usue 
ally contains three or four ounces of cold water. 
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advanced scarcely a single step in civilization; but when this 
source of wealth, which had drawn them together, began to 
einen Glen ice hee 
to have recourse to rsuits i i 
i o> Sn cen ane Rune < Seeiees life. . 
rning to ‘ ired a canoe for the of maki 
: te Norte ss of setig 


meagre and 

overlooked. We see nothing, 

Sante cearens 
its a 

whole world, in the grandeur of its i 

its capacity and convenience as a naval port. 

finely fringed with wood, and surmounted by churches, convents, 

and nunneries, make no figure on Mr. Mawe’s canvass ; 

Cobras and its naval arsenal ; the grand aqueduct ona 

double tier of arches, are not once mentioned; and i 

insulated block of ite at the entrance of the harbour, which 

rises out of the in the shape of a cone, to more than twice the 

Noi 6 Ph haan eoieaenie peed one ee avons Sena 

we should have supposed that an object like this would be pec 

erly costing tefon coe al ogeeiegs. 

On leaving London, Mr. Mawe had taken the jon of 
viding hi with a letter from the Chevalier de Sousa, the Pore 
tugueze ambassador, to. the Viceroy of Brazil; by which he ob- 
tamed the notice and protection of his brother the Condé de Lin- 
bares, who recommended him to the Prince t, as a person 
devoted to mineralogical pursuits, and one who, if permitted to ex- 
plore the mines, might suggest the means of improving the process 
of extracting the precious metals, and discovering Rew sources of 

" this representation, his royal highness 

ve him ission to traverse the extensive mining dis- 

tsict, iat fomnidhed bien sith lotta to the pullic Sanctioentien, 

with anomnachel acne ins Nae gente, Ae SO Seay Slr 
vision for the performance 0: j . 

Rusdieds, neue. ioth aelisie aise, to ailbiaa- 
cursion, at the priace’s desire, to a royal farm at Santa Cruz, - 

AA®@ y 
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fifty miles from Rio de Janeiro, of. which, by the adviceof Sir Sid- 
ney Smith, he undertook the management. He found it to consist 
of a park, ashe calls it, containmg 100 square miles. The house, 
which had formerly been a convent of Jesuits, was situated on the 
edge of a vast plain, watered by two small rivers, and well clothed 
with grass, affording’ support to seven or eight thousand head of 
cattle. The house was falling into ruins, and the whole establish- 
ment appeared to be in a state of decay. Fifteen hundred negroes 
resided on the estate, who were miserably lodged, clothed, and fed. 
More pains, it seems, had been bestowed in making these poor 
creatures good Catholics than in teaching them to a the 
prince’s farm, and, with it, their own condition. Mr. Mawe soon 
discovered that his labours would prove of no avail, as one of the 
managers of the household counteracted all his views for the im- 
provement of the farm. He wisely, therefore, declmed the concern. 

Mr. Mawe’s first journey into the mining district was to a place 
called Canto Gallo, whence two men had brought to Rio a quan- 
tity of earthy matter, taken, as they said, out of a silver mine, and 

d from which a smal! ingot of that metal was smelted. On arriving 
1 at the spot, he could not discover the least indication of silver or 
any other metallic substance, and began to suspect the men to be 
impostors. On examining thém apart, they confessed that they 
had mixed filings of silver with the pulverized substance brought to 

Rio de Janeiro. 

‘ Such impositions,’ says Mr. Mawe, ‘ are common’ in South Ame- 
rica: I have known instances in which copper filings mixed with earth, 
and afterwards washed, have been produced as samples, in order to en- 
hance the value of land, or to serve some other sinister purpose. A 
passion for mining is fatally prevalent among some of the lower orders 
of the people; by deluding them with prospects of becoming speedily 
Tich, it creates in them a disgust for labour, and entails: want and 
wretchedness upon them. Even among the few families of this district 
I observed some examples of its eflects; those who devoted themselves 
wholly to mining were. in general badly clothed and worse fed, while 


those who attended to agriculture alone were well provided with every 
necessary of life.’ 

On his return to Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Mawe obtained permission 
to explore the diamond mines of Serra do Frio, in the province of 
Minas Geraes, a favour which had never yet been granted to any 
foreigner. - 

From the moment that he entered within the limits of this El 
Dorado of Portugal, the condition of the people bore the most 
striking marks of wretchedness; and the farther he proceeded, the 
worse it became. ‘The oecupant of every house and farm seemed 
as if on the point of abandoning it; all the buildings were falling 

inte 
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into decay; the grounds were overrun with weeds and brushwood; 
the gardens uncultivated. ‘The inside of these miserable hovels 
was equally cheerless and wretched; —a clay floor broken into holes, 
a plank for a table, no seat but an old chest or a clumsy bench of 
wood, no bed buta bundle of skins! Whole villages, containing 
from five hundred to five thousand inhabitants, were reduced to this 
wretched condition from ‘a hankering after the precious minerals.’ 
At Villa Rica, the capital of the province of Minas Geraes, Mr. 
Mawe naturally expected to meet with nothing but wealth : ‘ but 
when we spoke,’ says he, ‘ of the richness of the country, and of 
the quantity of gold with which it was reputed to abound, the in- 
habitants seemed glad of the opportunity of telling us that they 
believed it was all sent to England; adding that their town ought 
now to be termed Villa Pobre instead of Villa Rica.’ 

Eight miles beyond Villa Rica is Cidade de Mariana, a well built 
town, containing from six to seven thousand inhabitants. It is a 
bishop’s see, and has a college for the education of youth for the 
priesthood. Between this and Tejuco a number of villages occur, 
most of them in a state of great poverty and wretchedness. Since 
the failure of the mines, ‘ the people are degraded,’ says Mr. Mawe, 
‘ to the lowest stage of inactive apath?, looking as if they were the 
ghosts of their progenitors haunting the ruins of their departed 
wealth.’ 

At Villa de Principe, which contains about five thousand inha- 
bitants, is a mintmaster, to whom all the gold found in the neigh- 
bourhood is brought for permutation. ‘This town is situated in a 
fine open country borderimg on the diamond district. The few in- 
habitants who were seen, looked, however, still more wretched, if 
possible, than those of the golden districts. 

If indeed we could entertain the least doubt of the advantages 
which agriculture possesses over the mining trade, Mr. Mawe’s 
account of the state of society in Minas Geraes would have com- 
pletely satisfied us. Their wicker-work hovels, the possession of 
which is often disputed by the hogs; the filth and stench within 
and without; the miserable furniture, and clothing, sufti- 
ciently bespeak the poverty and wretchedness of the latter class of 
men. ‘Their poverty however is of their own seeking.. Too 
ignorant to estimate the advantages of tilling a soil paturally fertile, 
under a climate highly favourable for almost every product’that the 
earth can yield, their chief ambition is to purchase a negro or two, 
whom they either employ to scratch for gold, or let out té goverp- 
ment to wash the earth for diamorids, All mining is a lottery, wuh 
this additional temptation, that the great prize is always supposed 
to be in thewheel, 

Two or three exceptions only occurred to this general state of 

4a 3 penury ; 
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ter of the cascalhao after it has been broken into small fragments ; 
x » @ stream of water is turned upon it. 

all the earth is removed, the deposit is put into funnel-shaped ba- 
sons of wood, called gamellas, where it undergoes another wash- 
; when, by a dexterous movement of the vessel, the particles of 
pillnsouniindl nak onnihs ty cilaan'es'tn ahd dal alstial 
the gamella. Some of these particles are extremely minute, others 
equal to a common sized pea, and much masses afe Oc- 
i found. In this state it is carried to the nearest permu- 
tation where it is wei and a fifth part taken out for the 
smelted by fusion with muriate of 


Mr. Mawe wer ihe dn eoiblidbanen i 
for considerable sums advanced 


chain-pumps, worked by « water-wheel, made use of to draw off 
the water, in order to facilitate the digging for the cascalhad, which 
is brought together into a large heap; over whieh a shed is built. 
Here it is washed in long troughs through which a stream of water 
is made to pass. 


heap of cascalhad, at equal distances, are placed three high 
Cine hacks) ior he oo eagerness son eae 
seated the pegroes enter troughs, each provided with a a 
peculiar form and short handle, with which be rakes into the trough 
about fifty or eighty pounds weight of cascalhad. The water ~w, 
then let upon it, the cascalhed is spread abroad and continually rak 
Eth mah i so as to be kept in constant motion. 
is ion is performed ior the of a 

water then begins to run clearer. ry panne 

aa 
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.away, the gravel-like matter is raked up to the end of the trough; after 
-the cyrrent flows away quite clear the largest stones are, thrown gut, 
and afterwards those of inferior size; then the whole is examined with 
great care for diamonds, When a negro finds one he immediately 
stands upright and claps his hands, then extends them, holding the 
tom between his fore-finger and thumb; an overséer receives: it from 

im and deposits it in a gametla or bowl, suspended. from the center of 
the structure half full of water... In this vessel ali the diamonds found 
‘in'the course of the day are placed, and at the close of the work are 
taken out and delivered to the principal officer who, after they have 
been weighed, registers the particulars in a book kept for that purpose. 

‘ When a negro is so fortunate as to find a diamond of the weight of 
an octavo (}74. carats) much ceremony takes place ; he is crowned with 
a wreath of flowers and carried in procession to the administrator, who 
gives, him his freedom by paying his owner for it. He°also receives a 

resent of new clothes and is permitted to work on his own account. 
When a stone of eight or ten. carats is found the negro receives two 
new shirts, a complete new suit with a hat and a handsome knife. For 
‘smaller stones of trivial amount proportionate premiums: are given. 
During my stay at Tejuco a stone of 164 carats was found: it was 
pleasing to see the anxious desire manifested by the officers that it 
might prove heavy enough to entitle the poor negro.to. his freedom, and 
whenon being delivered and weighed it proved only a carat short of 
the requisite weight, all seemed to sympathize in his d&appoisitment.’ 

Mr. Mawe informs us that the average quantity of diamonds an- 
nually obtained may be estimated at from; 20 to 25,000 carats, 
which are sent under a military escort to Rio de Jangiro. They 
are mostly smal}; very few reach to 20 carats. One stone, how- 
ever, was found a few years ago in the bed of a rivulet, by three 
banislied criminals, which weighed nearly an ounce. It is now in 
the possession of the Prince Regent, whose collection is stated to 
be unequalled in number, size, and quality; and to be worth, at 
the lowest estimation, three millions sterling, Of what incalculable 
benefit might these baubles be productive, by employing a part of 
their value in opening a ready and convenient communicatiou be- 
tween the several provinces im the interior, and between each of 
them and the nearest sea-ports! 

Mr. Mawe’s knowledge of geology and mineralogy does not 
appear to he very profound; and of the other departments of natural 
history he ig gbviously ignorant, We gain but little information, 
jand that little is uot correct, by reading of lions and tigers where, 
strictly speaking, neither the one nar the other exists—of sngils that 
lay eggs as. large as those of a spacrow,—of ‘ shells of the murex 
genus, which produce that beautiful crimson dye sa yalued by the 
ancients,’—and of a. singular breed of gocks, that crow very loud, 
and'coutinue their last ngte for a minute orwo. Most, or all of 
this, we would gladly have excltanged for as much botanical infor- 

mation 
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mation as would enable us to ascertain the plant which produces 
the cara, ‘a bulbous root equal to the best potatoe, and even 
more farinaceous, which grows to five inches in diameter, and af- 
fords excellent food either boiled or roasted.’ We can discover that 
the ‘lapwing with red horns on each pinion,’ is either the spur- 
winged water hen, or the palamedea anhinga; and that the ‘ pig 
of the woods’ is the Sus Tajassu, dorso cystifero, of the Systema 
Natura, but we cannot even guess at the‘ palm tree whose fibres 
rival silk both in fineness and strength.’ 
-His observations on the commerce of Brazil are in better taste, 
because here he understands his subject. He completely developes 
the causes of those lamentable consequences which immediately 
followed the opening of the South American ports to the trade of 
Great Britain, and paints, in strong colours, the absurd and-ex- 
travagant speculations of our countrymen. We shall conclude this 
article with an extract from this part of Mr. Mawe’s book, every 
word of which we believe to be perfectly just; in the hope that 
what he states may operate as a warning, and tend to allay those 
 sangtrine Oa aera which the more than probable opening of 
the East-India trade has @lready giyen rise, and which threaten to 
be far more ‘fatal in their result than those of South America. * 


. tafe to the incrédible competition or struggle among our mer- 
‘chants, who’should send most ships and cargoes to a country whose ci- 
vilized population, exclusive of slaves, does not exceed eight hundred 
thousand souls, it isnatural to suppose that the market would be al- 
most instantly overstocked. So great and so unexpected was the in- 
flax of English manufactures into Rio de Janeiro, within a few days 
after the.arrival of the prince, that the rent of houses to put them into 
became enormously dear. The bay was covered with ships, and the 
Custom-house soon overflowed with goods: even salt, casks of iron- 
amongery and nails, salt-fish, cheese, hats, bottled and barrelled por- 
ter, &c. were exposed, not only to the sun and rain, but to general 
depredation. The Creolians, and strangers from the interior, thought 
that these goods were placed there for their benefit, and extolled the 

sand generosity of the English, who strewed the beach to a 
gremt extent with articles for which their own countrymen had hereto- 
fore eharged them such high prices. In the course of several weeks 
the beach began to assume a less crowded appearance, some few of 
the goods were taken to theresidence of their owners; others were re- 
moved, but to what place, or by whom, there was no way of ascer- 
taining; and a very great proportion was sold at the Custom-house, for 
the benefit of the underwriters. ‘This stratagem, so frequently practised, 
(and certainly deserving of the severest reprehension,) afterwards ope- 
rated asa very serious injury to the regular sale of articles ; for, as the 
market was so overstocked, scarcely any one would offer money for 
goods, except at the Custom-house sales. As the depreciation conti- 
nued, numberless packages were there exposed for sale, in part dama- 
ged, 
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ged, or tly so. Indeed little more than the mark of a cord on 
e outside of a single article, or a corner discoloured in a package, 
however large, was a sufficient pretext for ing and pronouncing 
the whole to be damaged. By means of this sentence, so easily ob- 
tained, great quantities of goods were brought to the hammer in the 
Custom-house warehouses, under every disadvantage ; thus the owners 
recovered the amount insured for, and the insurers lost the difference 
between that sum and the price they were sold at, with the expences. 
Many of the underwriters will, no doubt, retain a lasting remembrance 
of the sales which took place at Rio de Janeiro, and other parts of 
South America, for their benefit. 

* To the serious nee occasioned by an overstocked market, 
may be added another, which originated in the ignorance of many 
po ic raneeareemoraeers Fe to a considerable amount, not at all A se} 
to the country: one speculator, of wonderful foresight, sent large in- 
voices of stays for ladies, who never heard of such armour; another 
sent skates for the use of a people who are totally uninformed that 
water can become ice ;* a third sent out a considerable assortment of 
the most elegant coffin-furniture, not knowing that coffins are never 
used by the Brazilians. In a few months, more Manchester goods 
fom had been consumed in the course of twenty years prev 

ing. 

Equally indiscreet and ill-judged, it 
tions in Brasilien produce. Any kind 
greedily purchased for tallow; and hides eaten by the grub met 
with a ready market. 

* The folly of speculation did not stop here; precious stones 

to offer ya abundant source of riches; tourmalines oa 

sold for emeralds, crystals for topazes, and both common stones and 
vitreous paste bought for diamonds to a considerable amount. False 
diamonds were weighed with scrupulousness, and bought with avidity, 
to sell by the rules stated by Jefferies. ngaeenetens the 
English were filed, and mixed with gold dust, and thus, by a simple 
contrivance, some of our countrymen at three or four 
guineas per ounce, the very article which they had before sold at 
2s. 6d. per pound. ~ 





We have been informed that the good peeple of Birmingham sent out 60 tons of 


pans to South America, 
ART. 
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acaeraocietreanad tees 
swayed by one of two great contending factions: 
is it to be traced only in the governing principles sud conduct 
those factions themselves, which, although onginating in very 
sources, progressively assume a remarkable of 
character. The analogy will equally appear in the moral characters 
and physical energies of the respective people, im their habits and 
customs, their genius, and language. Even in their degraded con- 
dition, both nations e those striking characteristics which 
sma we Hen dem ill age. The same brilliancy, 
of i tion; the same hastily-excited, and soon-extinguished, 
ility; the same innate taste for the arts; the same uncon- 
trollable propensity to pleasures; the same fire of expression ; 
the same thirst for public applause; the same vehemence of 
» are still remarked as distinguishing the inhabitants ‘of 
th countries, with this difference only, perhaps, that in Italy, 
where the national debasement has neither been so lasting, nor so 
abject, more of what is valuable in these qualities has been re- 
tauxed, with a less preponderating mixture of evil. 

The political resemblance will bear a yet closer inspection ; 
neither would it be an uninstructive task to com the constitu- 
tion, character and vicissitudes of the several Italian states with 
those of their respective prototypes in Grecian history. The cold 
and austere eristocracy of Venice , with her selfish system of terri- 
torial aggrandisement, ‘her views ‘of national supremacy, and her 
extensive foreign conquests, will forcibly remind us, in almost every 
gage of her history, of the country of Agesilous and Louender; aad 
ibcentnatenkgeeteebacaaentenn tens 
of Italy, with the same gevius and enthusiasm for arts and letters, the 
same popular levity and restlessness, the same ardent attachment to 
the very extreme of e democratic conatitution; but with an infinite 
snaetediy > Git: anntintes Co pile sud, Guat ane 

zeal and activity in the cause of national in- 
dependence overall uy, ambition of wn ascendancy not founded 
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in conquest, but in character and reputation, and a generous self- 
devotement whenever called upon to oppose the designs of tyrah- 
nical aggrandisement, without that cold calculation of means which 
only tends to paralyse the most formidable efforts, and render use- 
less the most efficient resources. 

If, indeed, at any period in the revolutions of human aifsirs, the 
study of history is valnable beyond the mere purpose of gratifying 
an idle, though agreeable, curiosity, it must be acknowledged to be 
so at the present moment, when we stand so greatly in need’ of all 
those resources that are to be derived from the example of: past 
ages for our safe conduct through circumstances of unparalleled 
danger and difficulty. In this view, the history of Florence pre- 
sents more objects of importance than that of almost any other 
nation—we mean, not the history of Florence under the Mediei, 
still less under the sovereigns of the House of Lorraine, but the * 
history of Florence during the ages of her real greatness, free, 
active, and independent, the protectress of Italian liberty, the 
maintainer of her political balance, the fostering inventress of art 
and science, the patroness of original genius. Those who have 
formed their opinions of political importance, on extent of con- 
quest and possessions, on the magnificence of monarchy, or the 
apparent riches of an empire, will hardly conceive how a compari- 
son between the present ‘situation of our own country and:that of 
an Italian city, the mistress of a dominion twenty or thirty leagues 
in extent, can reflect upon the former any motives for pride or 
self-congratulation. Yet this may be easily imagined by others 
who have, more philosophically, considered that im a small society 
every individual is of i importance, whereas in an extensive one, we 
contemplate the operations of bodies of men, not of particular 
persons, and lose the nice discrimination of character, and impres- 
sions of a more general nature. 

Nevertheless, it is certainly owing to that false estimate of the 
real ‘use of history which naturally springs from false notions 
of political greatness, that the history of Italy, during the middle 
ages, has been so much neglected. The history of Italy is not 
like that of France, or England, or Spain, the detail of the oper- 
ations of a nation under the command of a sovereign, or even 
leagued together in the union of a republic. Contempiated in this 
erroneous view, it presents a most heterogeneous spectacle, utterly 
devoid of that principle of unity which can alone direct or support 
the reader’s attention through the revolutions of ages. According 
to the image employed by the author before us, at first sight we 
behold nothing: but the picture of a large ants’ nest, which has 
been recently disturbed. ‘ All the individuals seem animated with 
2 perpetual and rapid motion; they are agitated by wae 

which 
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which we known nothing; they press, and j each other ; they 
fight, they retreat; the eye cannot follow » nor separate one 
from the other.’ But if we take a more microscopic survey of 
this confused mass, and read, not the history of Italy, but that of 
the different Italian republics, a far more imstructive scene pre- 
sents itself. We cannot discuss this subject so justly as im the 
words of M. Sismondi— 


‘‘Mais Vhistoite particulitre, histoire détaillée de chaque ville 
d'ttalic, vient attacher+des noms & chacun de ces personnages; elle 
nous ‘révéle le secret de chaque charactére, le motif particulier qui 
le fait agir;: elle développe des passions gen¢reuses, des pensées pro- 
fondes, des objets. élevés, dans chacun de ces groupes que notre pre- 
mitre yue avoit jugés si petits. Plus nous les étudions et plus nous 
nous assurons, gu’en politique, il n'y a point de grandeur relative, et 
que toutes les fois qu’on dispute de la liberté et de la souvraineté, 
soit dans un village, soit dans lempire du monde, les intéréts sont 
toujours les mémes, savoir les plus grands et les plus nobles que le coeur 
humain puisse,admettre; les talens sont les mémes aussi, et !’étude de 
l'homme est aussi compléte. Cette agitation universelle, cette vivacité 
des 1 cette importance de chaque individu, ont fait de l'histoire 
de I'Italie une source inépuisable d'iastruction pour les erudits.’ Tom. 
iv. p. 210. 

The truth of these observations is evinced by the diversity be- 
tween the local historians of Italy and those of other countries. 
Among ourselves, the study of what we call county history is, com- 
paratively, of very late date, aud, when carried to its present extent, 
affords few objects of interest to any but professed antiquarians ; 
while in Italy, every city teems with annalists, and, im the words of 
our author, ‘ each of them is more interesting and valuable, in pro- 
mene as his work is more voluminous and abounding in detail.’ 

n whatever degree we may attribute this superabundance of his- 
torical writers to that spirit of local attachment which is always 
found most active in petty states, and-under independeut govern- 
ments, it cannot but be presumed that they would hardly ‘have 
received sufficient encouragement for their labours, unless those 
labours had been found capable of exciting an interest beyond their 
own natrow limits. If history were of importance only as it af- 
fords gratification to national pride, or as at retleets the images 
of great and wonderful eveuts by which the coudition of the whole 
world may be affected, then indeed would these annalisis of sixty- 
eight ant-hills have expended their time and labour to very little 
purpose; and they would have fallen into oblivien from the 
moment that their several communities became lost im the genera- 
lizing influence of an extensive monarchy. But, if there be any 
justice in our reasoning, these neglected historiaus are not only 
gapable of affording some degree of interest to the world at large, 

but 





is still considered as a model of purity, 
old. Froissart’s Chronicle was 
as that writer is to the historians of 


writers of an age which we are 

rous. We shall notice one i » though 

thau many others, because we are not aware that it ever 
attracted observation before. A taste for what we call the pictu- 
Tesque in nature has always appeared to us to be the concomitant 
of a very superior degree of -cultivation, We rarely, if ever, meet 
with anything resembling it among the poets and historians of the 





Tigi ine Guhl the first historian who composed in the lan- 
rt) his country ; Matteo Spinelli di Giovenaazo, whose work comes down to the 
faite of fi i in the year 1268. That of Malespini terminates in 1281, but is 
continued by bis nephew Giacchetto to 1286. 

t Giovanni Villani was carried off by the dreadful plague of 1348. His brother, 


Mattéo, that the recurrence of a similar 
ity, in the year 1363, put a i i 

Villani the som of Mattéo, caries 

will be remembered, that the Chronicle of Froissart tenminates with the commencement 


middle 
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i with whom we are most familiar. Our annalists are 
loud in the praises of those districts, which yielded the most plen- 
tiful harvests, Our ecclesiastics (in those days the most refined 
class of society) fixed on similar spots for their habitation. Our 
minstrels celebrate the richness and verdure of the spring, the joy- 
ous singing of birds, the pleasant orchards and gardens, and vine- 
yards, but mever introduce woods and rocks, and moun 1 


, customs, and persons of 
valley . He thus proceeds 
principal features of the country itself. 

* Appresso vedrai il paese, in quanto al terreno, tanto » © piace- 
vole con tutti i diletti, che saprai domandare ; oii aes situate 
nel mezzo d'un bellissimo piano dimestico, adorno di frutti belli e di- 
lettevoli, tutto lavorato, e ornato come un giardino: appresso vedi pel 
mezzo un Corrente fiumicello tutto dilettevole, e pid altri vivai, ¢ rivo- 
li, i quali con diletto discendono da vaghi monti, da’ quali il dette 
piano ¢ accompagnato d’intorno, come una bella ghirlanda. Sono si- 
tuati di piaggette, ¢ colli alti al montare ; simile Wha de’ grandi, alti, e 





* The date of the ‘ Cronica di Morelli’ is later indeed than that of the histories we 
have before spoken of, but very little subsequeat to the time of Froissart. a 
honadipere 
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nondimeno dilettevoli, e tengono parte di salvatico e parti di dimestico; 
e certi né salvatichi, né dimestichi, ma tra uno, e U'altro, con molta bellezza. 
Intornovi presso all’ abitazioni vedi dimestichi* ben lavorati, adorni di 
frutti, e di betlissime vigne, e molto copiosi di pozzi e fonti d’acqua 
viva. Di pid, fra’ poggi, vedi i) salvatico di gran bosehi, e selve di 
moiti castagni, i quai rendono grande abondanza di castagne, ¢ di mar- 
roni grossi e buoni, e per essi boschi usa gran quantita di salvaggina, 
come porci salvatichi, cavrioli, orsi, ed altre fiere. Pid d'appresso all’ 
abitazioni vi & gran quantita di boschetu, di be’ quercioli, ¢ molti ve 
n’é acconci per diletto, netti di sotto, cioé il terreno a modo dir prato 
d’andarvi scalze sanza temere di niente che offendesse al pit. Appresso 
vedrai grandi scopettini, e ginestrati, dove usano lepri in quantita grande, 
fagiani, ¢ altre selvaggine. Pit di presso s te er i sopradetti, vedi 
grandi scoperti, adornt d’olorifiche erbe, serpillo, sermollino, tignamica, 
e ginepri, con vaghe fontane, le quai si’ 'spandono per tutto, e questo é 
ben copioso di starne, di cotarnici, e di fagiani, quagtie; e molte lepri, 
dilettevole, e vago da cacciare, eda uecellare; da'sommio diletto, e pia- 
cere. —Istoria Fiorentina di Malespim,. Fior. 1718,,p2219. 

To finish the picture, as'many gothic castles enter into the’ de- 
scription as Mrs. Radcliffe herself could desire ; but'as these are 
delineated more with a view to their military thait to their pic- 
turesque importance, we thmk it unnecessary to carry Oar quotation 
farther. 

It is now our duty to attend somewhat more particularly to the 
work itself. M. Sismondi is, as the title-page imports, sufficiently 
known on the contment as aimember of ‘several earned institutions, 
and, unless we have mistaken the individual, as the author of several 
treatives on finance: and political economy. He is an inhabitant 
(we believe, a native) of Switzerland; but he probably traces his 
origin to the family of Sismondi, which? long enjoy a aaa 
ed rank among the principal citizens of the ic of Pisa. 
name sufficiently assures us that he is of I ms wii and: this 
cireumstance: contributes, jointly with an ardent’ love of free, if 
not of republican, principles of government, to qualify him =o 
cially for the historina 06 of a-nation of which, however loi 
cestors may have beer-separated fromr it, he. proves himself by. his 
writings to be no neglectful or degenerate offspring. Indeed, the 
quality which most. forcibly characterizes-his, history, -is the: zeab 
which it displays in the cause of national, independence, the abhor- 
rence of tyranny and of the lust of domimon: . Many. of the  re- 
flections, with which it is interspersed, although naturally arising 
from the subject, convey an impression (perhaps unititentionallyy 
of implied and covert censure on the one iples. and condact’ of 
the Gallic emperor. In others, the pride of Englishmen will’ pro- 
bably induce them to imagine a designed compliment to-our happy- 
constituuien avd to the uativnal spait, which has hitherto kept us 
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inviolate from the uvhallowed touch of the usurper. Perhaps 
Buonaparte himself may have formed similar conclusions from the 
perusal of whats already published. However, if it be true (as 
we have been assured) that the Work is prohibited at Paris, it is not 
necessary to suppose that this is on account of any suspected al- 
lusion to present politics. The general spirit with which it is 
composed, is too repugnant to the passive obedience which a tyrant 
demands; and the continental press is reduced to too abject a 
servitude to admit of our being surprized, that the new censors of 
literature should have fulminated their interdict against the farther 
circulation of so dangerous a poison. 

Of the volumes before us, the first, which is merely introduc- 
tory, gives a summary account of the revolutions of Italy from the 
fall of the western empire to the commencement of the twelfth 
century and the celebrated war of Como, the first in which any of 
the Lombard republics, in their individual capacity, were engaged. 
‘The seven succeeding volumes furnish us with the history of the 
Lombard, Tuscan, Romanian, and maritime republics, from that 
period to the year 1432, the era of the military.greatness of Sforza, 
and the imfluence of Cosmo de Medjci. According to the au- 
thor’s intention, the events of another century still remain to be 
related; and the history will conclude with the capture of Florence 
by the united forces of the Pope and Emperor in 1530, the epech, 
as he justly. considers it, of the extinction of the liberties of Italy. 

The authorities upon which M. Sismondi has principally relied 
as his guides the dark and unfrequented regions of the 
history:which he has illustrated, are, for the most part, those con- 
tained m Muratori’s collection of the Scriptores Italici Medi AEvi, 
a magnificent monument, which reflects no slight degree of ho- 
nour on the nation by whom it was raised. Fully aware of the 
true value of contemporaneous documents, our author has col- 
lected his materials at the source, and his work therefore claims 
that high portion of interest which results from the appearance of 
this stamp of truth and authenticity. There is only one particular 
in which we can accuse him of being too sparing of his labour,— 
m speaking of other nations he seldom takes the trouble of making 
any reference out of the usual course of bis consultations. We 
have accordingly noticed several errors, (of minor importance cer- 
tainly in a history of Italy, but yet errors, aud therefore to be 
avoided,) into which he could hardly have fallen with Froissart 
or Matthew Paris by his side, and which he has solely coutwacted 
by too mdolent an adherence to the authority of writers who, how- 
ever well acquainted with the affairs of their native cities and pro- 
vinces, can hardly be expected, in those illiterate ages, to have pos- 
sessed much accurate knowledge of those of other countries, 
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_ The influence of government im forming the character and habits 
of a nation can scarcely be estimated too highly; and yet, the 
author appears to have carried his fondness for the theory too far 
when he lays down, as a prelimimary maxim, that everything which 
we call national character depends upon political constitution, 
and that this is the most important conclusion which can be deri- 
ved from the study of history. 

* Que les vertus ou les vices des nations, leur énergie ou leur mol- 
lesse, leurs talens, leurs lumiéres ou leur ignorance, ne sont presque 
jamais les effets du climat, les attributs d’une race particuliére, mais 
louvrage des loix; que tout fut donné a tous par la nature, mais que 
le gouvernement eénléve ou garantit aux hommes qui lui sont soumis 
Vheritage de l’espéce humaine.’—Jntrod. p. i. 

He adds; that the history of no nation presents so strong a con- 
firmation of this truth as that of Italy, and bids us compare ‘ the 
simple virtues of the primitive Etruscans, the masculine courage of 
the contemporaries of Cimcinnatus, the rapacity and ostentation of 
Verres, the abject baseness of the subjects of ‘Tiberius, the igno- 
rance and insignifitance of the Romans under Honorius;’ and, 
again, ‘ the barbarism of Lombard Italy, the virtue of the twelfth 
century, the lustre of the fifteenth, and the degeneracy of the mo- 
dern Italians.’ 


* Le méme sol a nourri ces @tres de nature si differente, et le méme 


sang circule dans leur veines. Le mélange de quelques peuplades bar- 

bares, perdues au milieu des flots d’indigeénes, n’a point suffi pour changer 

la constitution physique des hommes qu’enfantoit la méme région. La 

nature est restée la méme pour les Italiens de tous les Ages; le gou- 

vernement seul a ny ses révolutions ont toujours precédé ou ac- 
u 


compagné |’altération du caractére national.’ 


We have been accustomed to refer the constitution of modern 
governments to those of Roman and Grecian antiquity; and, in 
so doing, have certainly overlooked the history of others, to which 
we owe, if not the origin of all our advancement in this difficult 
and important science, at least the faithful transmission, through 
ages of barbarous confusion, of political principles which, but for 
the energies of the Italian republics, would have been lost in the 
chaos of vice and ignorance. M. Sismondi appears to think that 
a principal cause of this unmerited neglect is that want of unity of 
action, which renders it equally difficult to follow the course of events 
in reading, and to compose any thing like a connected work, ‘ Every 
different state (he says) has its separate history and its separate 
documents, and demands a separate study.’ In order to make his 
work the more complete, and to give something like consistency 
to the confused mass of materials from which he had to draw his 
authorities, — ’ 
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‘ J'ai séjourné, adds our author,‘ cing ans en Toscane, patrie de 
mes ancétres; trois fois, depuis, j'ai parcouru I'Italie presqu’ entitre, et 
jai reconnu tous Jes lieux qui furent le thédtre de quelque grand 
événement, J'ai travaillé dans presque toutes les grandes bibliothéques ; 
Jai visité les archives de plusieurs villes et de plusieurs couvens. 
L’histoire de I’Italie est intimément li¢e avec celle de Allemagne ; j'ai 
fait aussi le tour de cette dernitre contrée, pour y rechercher les mo- 
numens historiques: enfin, je me suis procuré, & tout prix, lés livres 
qui répandent quelque lumiére sur les temps et les peuples que j'ai 
entrepris de faire connoitre. 11 doit m’étre permis de parler de tout le 
travail que j’ait fait, si je puis aussi engager le lecteur & m’accorder sa 
confiance.’ 


We can sincerely add, after an attentive perusal of the whole 
work, that these honourable labours (of which the author may well 
be indulged in making his boast) have been attended with all the 
advantage that could be expected to be derived from them. The 
difficulties of the subject are, to our apprehension, altogether sur- 
mounted; and the history of Italy will, if we have any skill in pro- 
phecy, henceforth become an object of much more general atten- 
tion than heretofore. An abridgment of that history, or such a 
general view as our limits would enable us to furnish of the con- . 
tents of this work, the merits of which, in great measure, consist in 
its minute, though luminous, details, would afford little either of 
instruction or amuseiment to our readers; but we shall devote the 
remainder of our pages to a short exposition of the manner in 
which the great principle of historical, as well as poetical interest 
has been preserved, without any injury to the fidelity of narration. 
This object has been chiefly effected by keeping in constant view 
the rise, progress, decline, and destruction of liberty and national 
independence throughout Itely, from the downfal of the Roman 
empire; so that it is less a history of Italy than of Italian liberty, 
that is presented to our contemplation. 

The conquest of Italy by ‘Theodoric is the first great epoch of 
a total change in the manucrs and character of the nation. Unlike 
the barbarous hordes which preceded them, who contented them- 
selves with overrunning the country and carrying off its spoils, who 
(even ander Odoacer, the subverter of the throne of the Caesars) 
effected no change except in the substitution of the real for a no- 
minal master, the Goths gradually incorporated themselves with the 
people whom they bad subdued, introduced their own laws and 
form of government, and founded the Italian on the ruins of the 
Romau name, The temporary restoration (as it is ealled) of the 
authority of the empire by the victories of Belisarius, produced no 
considerable effects, until the irruption of the Lombards, aud the 
establishment of their sovereignty over all the T'ranspadane, and the 

ube greatest 
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gen part of the central and southern, divisions of the country. 
n the nature of this new dominion an essential difference is obser- 
vable; for while in the north the conquerors colonized the subdued 

roevinces, and drove numbers of their former inhabitants out of the 
fand, the compound race of Goths and Romans retained the middle 
regions of Italy, even those which acknowledged the Lombard 
monarchy, and a great part of the population of the present king- 
dom of Naples was of Greek origin. The maritime quarters of 
that country, indeed, continued under a nominal subjection to the 
throne of Constantinople ; but, in proportion as the domestic power 
and resources of that government declined, its authority over its 
distant members dwindled to uothing. The commercial cities of 
Apulia and Calabria became prams. independent of the power 
whose rights they still acknowledged; and in the once illustrious, 
and now undeservedly forgotten, republics of Naples, Gaeta and 
Amalphi, is discerned the first dawn of Italian liberty. 


* La république Romaine avoit formé les gouvernemens municipaus 
et ceux des colonies sur son propre modéle; dans quelques cités seule- 
inent, elle avoit conservé des institutions plus anciennes encore, mais 
toujours également républicaines ; les empereurs n’avoient point pris 

“ ombrage de cet esprit et de ces formes impuissantes qui subsistoient 
obscurement dans les petites villes. Deux siécles aprés l’asservissement 
absolu de la Gréce, on trouvoit encore, dans l’Isle d’Eubée, des assem- 
blées du peuple qui jugeoient et portoient des lois, des démagogues, 
des agitateurs, et toutes les marques de la plus absolue démocratie. 
Les constitutions municipales auxquelles Rome avoit servi de modéle, 
seconservirent plus long-tems encore, parce qu’elles s’accordoient mieux 
avec les lois générales. Elles durent méme survivre a l’empire d’occi- 
dent, d’autant plus que l’empereur Majorien, dans la dernitre période 
de l’existence de cet empire, ayoit rétabli et raffermi |’administration 
républicaine des villes et des municipalités.—Tom. I. p. 224. 


Such was the foundation of the earliest republics of the middle 
Too inconsiderable in themselves, and too distinct in their 
national character, to have any sensible influence over the affairs of 
the rest of Italy, they nevertheless maintained their independence 
against all the assaults of their powerful neighbours, the Lombard 
princes of Benevento, and the Saracens, who im the zenith of 
their power frequently attempted in vain to acquire a settlement 
m the southern parts of Italy; they made considerable attainments 
im the arts of civilized society aud in commercial opulence; and it 
was not till towards the middle of the twelfth century that they 
yielded, after a long and honourable struggle, to the warlike supe- 
riority of their Norman invaders. . 
The — of Naples in 1138 by Roger, king of Sicily, extin- 
guished the last spark of freedom in these delightful —_ of 


taly; 
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Italy; but the flame was already kindled in the more interesting 
provinces of the north, which, during that and the following cen- 
tury, exhibited, at intervals, the most animating spectacles, till the 
ambitious tyranny of the Visconti family overshadowed the whole 
of Lombardy. 

To the liberal and magnanimous policy of the Emperor Otho, 
and his descendants of the Saxon line, we are to refer the origin of 
the independence of the imperial cities. Charlemagne, with the 
spirit which has characterized the French conquerors of all ages, 
aimed at securing the fruits of his victories by extinguishing the 
rights and liberties of the conquered nation; but his descendants 
experienced the fatal effects of the degradation of their subjecis. 

o’s ambition was of a contrary tendency. He exalted the cha- 
racter of the people by giving them municipal privileges, and in- 
vesting them with power to resist the oppression of feudal tyrants, 
cgay hostile and dangerous to the sovereign and to themselves. 

e was repaid by their gratitude, which, as long as his family re- 
tained the imperial dignity, maintained them in a just political 
union with their chief, and was replaced by the spirit of absolute 
independence only when the sceptre having passed into the hand of 
another race the sole bond was broken by which the empire of 
Charlemagne was yet held together. 

The long contests between the papal and imperial powers which 
followed the accession of the Franconian emperors, contributed 
greatly to the confirmation of the rising republics of Lombardy, 
and also gave encouragement to the growth of republic ambition. 


* Pendant le régne orageux de Henri IV., les villes Lombardes 
avoient affermi en silence leur gouvernement municipal. Des le com- 
mencement du régne de Henri V., on put reconnoitre qu’elles n’étoient 
pas animées par le seul amour de la liberté; et que, non moins que les 
princes, elles étoient diposées a se livrer & l’ambition et & la passion des 
conquétes. Chaque ville étoit libre; mais la population de toutes les 
Villes n’étoit pas égale; quelques-unes devoient a la fertilite et a l’eten- 
due de leur territoire, aux avantages de leur situation, ou &ux anciennes 
prérogatives de leurs gouverneurs civils et ecclésiastiques, une grande 
supériorité en richesse et en puissance. Milan et Pavie s‘Glevoient par- 
dessus toutes les villes Lombardes, et les citoyens de ces deux cits 
s‘abbandonnoient & une haine d’autant plus violente les uns pour les au- 
tres qu'ils Gtoient plus proches voisins. Une plaine de vingt milles 
d'étendue, qu’aucune grande rivitre ne traverse, formoit la seule sépa- 
ration entre les deux peuples ennemis. . Des contestations sur le 
cours des eaux destinées d |’arrosement, et sur les limites des diocdses, 
14 n’en avoient recu aucunes de la nature, auroignt pu souvent dtre 

e justes motifs de guerre entre les deux républiques, lors méme que 
Ja rivalit¢ degloire n’aureit pas suffi pour les armer l'une contre autre, 
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Such was, for the most part, the character of the petty wars in 
which these infant republics were engaged till about the middle of 
the twelfth century. The division which followed the death of 
Henry the Fifth, (a division which first generated the party names 
of Guelph and Gibelin,) gave a new direction to the martial spirit 
of the Lombard people ; and the election of Frederick Barbarossa, 
the founder of the Swabian dynasty, in 1152, exposed them to 
their first trial in defence of the independence which they had at- 
tained. . 

The rival republics of Milan and Pavia wanted nothing but the 
baneful distinction of party names to work up their mutual ani- 
mosity to a pitch of the greatest political inveteracy. At this pe- 
riod the first and greatest of the two cities espoused the interests of 
the Gibelin party, while Pavia, strengthening herself by the vo- 
luntary accession of all the neighbouring states to whom the rising 
greatness of Milan was an object of jealousy, declared for the 
Guelphs. Frederick, who inherited, from his ancestors, the united 
claims of both factions, and who wanted only a pretext for en- 
gaging in the affairs of Italy, displayed his impartiality by taking 
under his protection the weakest, and, in some respects, the injured 
party.. His views of ambition and interest were, however, soon 
made manifest through the mask of justice. Milan had her con- 
federate cities as well as Pavia; and the resistance of Tortona, 
(a resistance which reminds us of the glorious exertions of the peo- 
pk of Saragossa and Girona in these times,) gave to the world the 
firet evidence of the power of a free people when acting with com- 
bination and constancy in opposition to all the military advantages 
of a feudal sovereignty. At length, after three successive cam- 
paigns, Milan was taken and razed to her foundations ; but the spi- 
rit of liberty rose the more powerful after every check; and, m 
1167, the celebrated League of Lombardy, armed expressly in de- 
fence of the national independence, received its formation. ‘The 
first action of this confederacy is deserving of the cause which 
united them. All the jealousy excited by the former conduct of 
the Milanese had yielded to admiration of their constancy and 
commiseration of their misfortunes. Milan was rebuilt, and its 
inhabitants restored to their homes; nor would her generous allies 
desist from their work till they had replaced Her im a condition as 
formidable as before her destruction. After fifteen years more of 

-coutinual and successful hostilities, these republicans assured to 
themselves, by the peace of Constance, (June 25, 1183,) all the 
regalities of their respective cities, with the rights which by custom 
or prescription they had acquired over the districts adjacent—the 
privileges of levying armies, of fortifymg towns, and of exercising 


wi their boundaries all civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
The 
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The independence of foreign power was no sooner secured, than 
the liberties of the several members of the league were exposed to 
new dangers from internal revolutions. ‘The remainder of the cen- 
tury presents a picture of political divisions, of more or less inte- 
rest, in almost every city of Lombardy ; in some the st e be- 
tween the power of the nobility and of the le; in others a 
more ignoble strife between different powerful families for the as- 
cendancy over their respective communities. The names of Guelph 
and Gibelin were now universally assumed by the factions of every 
city, however remote in their origin from any connection with the 
feuds of the empire. The first of these appellations became, in ge- 
neral, the badge of popular spirit, while the nobility, for the most 
part, assumed the latter distinction. 

The free states of Lombardy were still numerous and powerful 
enough, in the middle of the thirteenth century, to form a — 
in imitation of their ancestors, against the second Frederick. But 
M. Sismondi justly remarks the wide difference observable be- 
tween the origin and conduct of this new confederacy and of that 
which presented the magnificent spectacle already witnessed. 
They were now united by republican arrogance, and an unworthy 
superstition, in support of the profizgate encroachments of Rome, 
for the overthrow of a legitimate power, from which they had at 
least no immediate dangers to apprehend, and which was sustained 
by the most virtuous and enlightened sovereign that had hitherto 
filled the throne of Charlemagne. This combination was unhap- 
pily too successful ; and its efforts terminated in the dowonfal, it is 
true, of the house of Swabia, but a little more remotely in the ex- 
tinction of Lombard independence. ‘The immediate causes of the 
last mentioned event may be found in the increasing and sanguinary 
animosity of the internal factions of every city, im the decay of 
public virtue, the prevalence of commercial habits, and, above all, 
in the baneful practice, introduced towards the conclusion of this 
century, of committing the defence of cities, not to the valour of 
its inhabitants, but to the military skill of mercenaries trained to 
the art of war. Milan fell, about the year 1260, under the domi- 
nion of Martin della Torre, one of her most powerful and enter- 
‘prizing citizens. ‘The spirit of ancient liberty still burst forth at 
intervals, during the contentions between the rival families of La 
Torre and Visconti, till the end of the century; but the fortunes of 
the latter at length prevailed; and, from that period, the govern- 
ment of Milan becomes no longer an object of interest to the his- 
torian of the republics of Italy, any farther than as it was converted, 
from being the bulwark of the national liberties, into the most for- 
midable enemy of that independence which it was now the lot ef a 
» far more illustrious people to assert apd defend. 

BB4 Florence , 
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Florence, though already a rich and populous city, had concerned 
herself but little in the general interests of Italy before the revolu- 
tion which, in 1250, established the popular government and the as- 
cendancy of the Guelph faction within her walls. She now orga- 
nized her military force, and, in the design of preserving the liberty 
which she had asserted, united most of the Tuscan cities, partly by 
conquest, partly by persuasion, iv a general league agajnst the Gi- 
belins. is early period of her military annals is distinguished 
by a disinterested spirit of generosity, which she continued still to 
display at a much pad period. She aimed at nothing less than 
the selfish objects of territorial aggrandizements, and, im the in- 
stance of the people of Arezzo, whose city had been betrayed by 
its governor into her hands, displayed the real magnanimity of her 
character, in not only refusing to profit by the treason, but even 
aiding the inhabitants to recover their independence and expel the 
traitor. M. Sismondi contrasts this noble conduct with that of 
the Spartan aristocracy on a similar occasion. The fortress of 
Cadmea was won by one of their generals, much in the same man- 
ner as that of Arezzo, by treasonable correspondence, The Ephori 
condemned their general, but—retained their conquest. 

The famous battle of the Arbia, which took place on the 4th of 
September, 1260, and, for a time, replaced the Gibelin exiles in 
the government of which they had been dispossessed, was not less 
important in its consequences to the republic, than it is interesting, 
even to our own age, from the associations which will for ever ac- 

company it. 

' _€ Ce sont ici précis¢ment les temps héroiques de l’histoire de I’Italie, 
et ceux qui resteront 4 jamais unis & ses souvenirs poétiques. Le Dan- 
te, son premier poete et son plus noble génie, naquit cing ans apres la 
déroute de ]’Arbia ; il place sa descente aux enfers, quarante ans apres 
Yépoque dont nous écrivons Vhistoiré; la génération de ses péres est 
celle qu'il rencontre dans l'autre mon@@, et & laquelle il distribue la 
louange ou le blame. Nous avons dit qué"Bocca des Abbati, le traitre 
qui renversa l’enseigne florentine, fut un d@teux qu'il vit plongés au- 
= du comte Ugolino, dans les glaces éterne u dernier cercle de 
Yenfer. C'est aussi dans les enfers qu’il rencontré*Bgrinata : |'attache- 
ment & la maison de Souabe; |'inimitié des papes, et le mépris pour 
leurs excommunications, l’avoient entrainé s Vhérésie. Dans une 
plaine, qui.de toutes parts vomissoit des flammes, des sépulcres séle- 
voient de place en place, tels que d’horribles chaudiéres qu’un feu ar- 
dent rougissoit & perpétuité : ils étoient ouverts ; mais la pierre qui de- 
voit les Ternet, étoit suspendue au dessus d’eux. Des soupirs et des 
eris lamentables sortoient de ces arches infernales.’ Tom. iii, p. 248. 

We forbear to quote the animated paraphrase which our author 
gives of this celebrated passage, and only refer the reader to the 
original, (Inferno, c.x, v. xxii. ‘O Tosco, che per la cists 
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del fuoco,’ &c.) as strikingly illustrative of the state of Florence, 
of the character of its principal inhabitants, and of the factions 
which disturbed it. Even in this cold and phlegmatic climate we 
have frequent reason to deplore the mournfyl effects of party-spirit; 
yet we have no idea of political attachments and hatred, such as en- 
flamed the ardent souls of the Italian republicans. 

The shade of Farinata (who, when living, was disaguished for 
his moderation in the cause with which he was engaged, and for a 
age of patriotism which sometimes placed him iu opposition to 

e violent and baneful designs of his own party) is supposed, by 
the poet, to taunt him with the defeat of the Guelphs. ‘ If they 
were beaten,’ returns Dante, ‘ they knew how to recover what they 
lost ; an art which your friends have not yet acquired.’ ‘ This re- 
flection,’ replies the unhappy ghost, ‘ torments me even more than 
the paius of hell which | endure.’ 


* Cid mi tormenta pid, che questo letto.’ 


* However,’ he adds, with a malignant satisfaction, ‘ before the 
mistress of these regions (the moon) shall have fifty times rekindled 
her face, you also will have learned how difficult is that art.’ 

In this the poet alludes to the factions of the Neri and Bianchi, 
which broke out im Tuscany within a few years after the second ex- 
pulsion of the Gibelins from Florence, and, in the beginning of the 


14th century, divided the Guelphs in every city where they pos- 
sessed the ascendancy. ‘Two parties could not long subsist to- 
gether under the same government with such a spirit as animated 
the factions of Italy. ‘The Bianchi (to whom Dante was attached) 
_ were expelled by their rivals from Florence, and many among them 

threw themselves into the arms of their hitherto implacable ene- 
mies the Gibelins. Dante himself does not appear to te engaged 
in any political affairs subsequently to his expulsion. He acted a 
more patriotic part by submitting to his fate, and composed, in his 
exile, that extraordinary and magnificent poem which has exalted 
his reputation very.high above that of the age in which he lived, 
even (in the opinion of many competent judges) to a superiority 
over all the Italian poets who have succeeded him. 

The expedition of the Emperor Henry the Seventh into Italy, in 
the years 1311 and 1312, which re-united the scattered forces of the 
Gibelins, and threatened the rival faction with the most mminent: 
dangers, first extended the views of Florence beyond the narrow 
limits of ‘Tuscany, and taught her to feel her own importance as the 
protectress of that cause, now the cause of national independence, 
throughout Italy. She even endeavoured to engage the courts of 
France and of Avignon in a league to oppose the aggrandisement 
of a power which might, in ime, become dangerous to the — 
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of other nations as well as Italy; and she appears, as our author re- 
marks, to have been ‘ the first to conceive the existence of ties by 
which all the members of the European commonwealth ought to 
be united, and of that balance of powers which ought to ensure 
the independence of all.’ 

One of the most striking peculiarities in the historical character 
of this extraordinary people is that, at the very time of the for- 
mation of their pohtics! grandeur, their military spirit had en- 
tirely forsaken them. Sages and heroes in counsel, they hence- 
forward committed the execution of their noble designs, the actual 
defence of those liberties which appeared to be dearer to them 
than existence, to mercenary bands. The profession of arms was 
considered as degrading to the condition of a free citizen; and 
Florence, during the fourteenth century, presents to the world the 
singular spectacle of the highest possible degree of political firm- 
ness and constancy, combined with the total absence of all military 
virtue, of all physical courage. When it is farther considered that 
this spectacle was exhibited in an age, during which, in every other 
country of Europe, the reputation for personal strength and valour 
was at its highest pitch; in that age which was rendered illustrious 
by the victories of Crecy and Poitiers, by the various deeds of 
arms which Froissart has delighted to celebrate, and by the chival- 
rous character of the two first princes of the House of Luxem- 
bourg, who swayed the cai? 5 sceptre, it must be considered as 
one of the most extraordinary phenomena in the history of the 
human race. 

Early in the fourteenth century, the celebrated Castruccio Cas- 
traccani commenced his career of military greatness. His am- 
, bitious prospects certainly extended to, and perhaps were not 

bounded by, the sovereignty of Italy; and for a considerable time 
the Florentines were left almost alone to contend with hin in the 
plenitude of his power. ‘They contended successfully; and the 
riod of Castruccio’s death, is, perhaps, that of their greatest po- 
itical splendour, ‘Their national character af this epoch forms a 
subject of pleasing contemplation. 


‘ Une nouvelle Gpoque de grandeur et de gloire commeng¢a, pour la 
république florentine, & la mort de Castruccio; du moment od Flo- 
rence fut délivrée de ce redoutable ennemi, elle domina sur tout le 
reste de I'Italie, par la vigueur de ses conseils.ct la profondeur de sa po- 
litique. ‘Toujours pr¢te & protéger les foibles et les opprimés, toujours 
préte & opposer aux usurpateurs une résistance indomptable, la seigneu- 
rie de Florence se considéra comme gardienne de la balance politique 
de I'Italie, et spécialement charg¢e de Conserver aux souveraines leur 
indépendance, aux peuples des gouvernemens de leur choix. 

“Il 
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© Tl faut chercher dahs le caract?re méme d’une nation, les motifs de 
la conduite habituelle de son gouvernement, surtout s'il est démocra- 
tique. Les qualités distinctives des Florentins les rendoient propres aw 
role brillant dont ils se chargérent, et | Athénes de Vitalie rapelle celle 
de Ja Gréce, autant par le genie de son peuple, que par les chefs- 
d’euvre qu’on lui vit produire. 

‘ Le Florentin étoit reconau pour avoir lesprit le plus déli¢ parmi 
tous les peuples de I’Italie; dans la societé il ctoit railleur et saisissoit 
avec vivacité le ridicule; dans les affaires, sa perspicacite lui faisoit 
découvrir avant les autres la voie la plus courte pour arriver &@ son but, 
et apprécier mieux les avantages et les inconvéniens de chaque parti ; 
dans la politique, il devinoit les projets de ses ennemis, il prévoyoit de 
bonne heure la suite de lears actions et la marche des événemens. 
Cependant, son caractére Gtoit plus ferme, et sa conduite plus mesurée 
qu'une telle vivacité @esprit n’auroit pu le faire supposer. H étoit 
lent & se déterminer, il n'entreprenoit les choses hazardeuses qu’aprés 
une mire délibération; et lorsqu'il s‘étoit engage, il persistoit dans ses 
déterminations, avec une constance in¢branlable, malgré des échecs 
inattendus. Dans la littérature, le Fiorentin réunissoit la vivacité &@ 
la force du raisonnement, la gaité & la philosophie, et la plaisanterie 
aux plus hautes méditations, ‘La profondeur du caractére avoit con- 
serve chez lui l’enthousiame, et la raillerie avoit formé le godt; la 
sévérité du public, contre le ridicule, avoit établi sur les lettres et les 
arts une législation non moins sévére.’” Tom. v. p. 169. 

Besides Henry the Seventh, and Castruccio, Florence had, 
during the course of this century, to make head in the same noble 
causes against three equally formidable enemies, each of which 
had advanced even nearer than either of the former towards 
the accomplishment of his ambitious purpose. Mastino della Scala, 
lord of Verona; Ladislaus, king of Naples, and John Galeas Vis- 
conti, the first duke of Milan, all of them, at different periods, 
affected the dominion of Italy, and all of them pressed forward to 
the accomplishment of their designs with forces, before which, in 
a merely military view, the power of the Florentine republic must 
have crumbled into dust. In every one of these cases, it is to the 
wisdom and energy, ‘and extensive. political combinations of that 
republic, that the preservation of the liberties of Italy is alone, 
under Providence, to be attributed. 

Though the spirit of party must be acknowledged to have first 
engendered this noble flame, and though the earliest exertions of 
the Florentines, in the cause of independence, must be traced 
rather to the hatred of Guelph and Gibellin, than to a pure 
and disinterested sense of patriotism; yet their history, during the 
fourteenth century, properly examined, affords sufficient evidence 
that the sacred flame was kept alive by a far nobler fuel than that 
with which it first was kindled, ‘The distinction of party still sub- 
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sisted, and the hatred which animated them was not extinguished ; 
yet we behold the Guelphs of Florence forming a league with the 
very heads of the Gibelin faction, to overthrow the military ty- 
ranny of the free companies, endeavouring to unite all the principal 
members of either denomination, in checking the of the 
Pope himself, when his legates had bound the free cities of Ro- 
mania in fetters; and rejecting, with true republican haughtiness, 
at the moment of their greatest need, the protection of the king of 
France, which they thought would have been too dearly purchased 
even by the nominal recognition of a seignorial supremacy. 

We regret that it becomes necessary for us now to quit the sub- 
ject. Enough, we trust, has been said to prove that the History 
of Italy, properly treated, (and we think it is properly treated by 
M. Sismondi,) oes no such obstructions as are generally ima- 
gined, in the way of the reader. By this mode of m the 
republics of Florence and Milan, present strong rallying pomts, 
sufficient to preserve the unity of interest; while we gain enough of 
the history of all the other states of Italy, from their necessary con- 
nection with the principal object. _If there is any interruption in the 
harmony of the design, it is that which is occasioned by tracing the 
rise and progress of the maritime republics, which (especially that 
of Venice) had little connection with the rest of Italy, and no 
perceptible influence upon her general politics till near the period 
when Italy herself was enslaved, and those very republics were only 
left to tell the story of her departed liberties. 

Our high opinion of the author of this work may be collected 
from many of our remarks. The only observation that remains 
for us to make regards his style, in which he appears to have oc- 
casionally sacrificed solidity and clearness to false refinement, and 
occasionally also to have been somewhat too sparing of the labour 
of revision. But these faults would but slightly detract, did they 
even more frequently occur, from the merits of a work which ag 
sesses so many indisputable claims on the gratitude of the public. 


Arr. XI. Irish Melodies, with Words, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Four Numbers. Power, Strand. 


WE offer no apology to our readers for stepping a little ‘out of 
our track to review a series of poems published with music ; 
because, as they bear the name of Mr. Moore, it will at once 
be perceived that they can have no affinity to those well-bred effu- 
. sions, which Lauretta and Rosabella tre perpetually prevailing upon 

their music masters to print with a tune, 
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Nothing can be more satisfactorily explained than the high de 
gree of honuur acquired by the lyric bards of antiquity. Their 
poetry had not only sublimity and beauty to strike the soul and 
win the affections, but enjoyed the farther benefit of musical ac- 
companiments, admirably suited to fan the animation whcih 
kindled. When to this we add the occasions on which the lyrical 
compositions of the Greeks were usually exhibited, at sacred fes- 
tivals and public rejoicings, where the splendour and solemnity, 
the bustle and pride of the scene, concurred to awaken the strong- 
é¢st emotions of taste and patriotism, we shall not wonder that, 
among so susceptible and polished a people, the odes and chorusses 
of their great poets were regarded with an enthusiasm at once affec- 
tionate and ardent. And, as the elevation of one branch of a family 
frequently exalts the others, the glory belonging to the sublimer 
classes of lyric poetry reflected its lustre on those slighter effusions 
which were allied to them by their common connection with music. 

But the changes of manners have wrought correspondent revolu- 
tions in taste. impatience of fashion will endure no piece of 
music which has not the recommendation of brevity, whatever be 
the merit of the poetry connected with it. Few odes, therefore, 
are now set to music; so that the gréatest part of what is called 
lyric poetry in the works of the chief modern writers is no longer 
lyric except in its name, having avowedly been written, not to be ac- 
companied by music, but simply to be read. Indeed it was not to 
be expected that mea of genius, accustomed to classic and ca- 
nonized forms, would often be found willing to curtail their com- 
positions for the sake of musical accompaniment; so little has 
usually been the reputation attached to the shorter effusions of 
poetry. n | | 
We conceive that song-writing has sunk in estima- 
tion far below its just level; but we can scarcely wouder at it, 
when we contemplate the demerits of those who, through a long 
succession of years, have addicted themselves to he polite art of 
making canzonets for the young ladies of their acquaintance. 
These well-meaning persons, we fear, have brought discredit upan 
the muse who has been so unfortunate as to obtain their partiality ; 
and thus, probably, it has happened that lyric poetry has lost so 
much of its ancient honour. Its character and cousequence have 
been appraised in the gross, and the few good poets overlooked 
or confounded in the soaliende of pretenders. 

This undiscriminating depreciation is, in truth, an error much 
more important than at first sight it may appear ; not only as taste is 
concerned, but as national charact¢r may be affected. We do not 
mean to insist upou the influence which poetry has actually had m 
forming or improving the minds or‘manuers of the English people ; 
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nay, we are afraid that the enthusiasm of taste has but too often 
overrated the effect of every fine art upon the national character— 
unless, indeed, the phrase is meant to denote merely the character 
of the higher ranks of society. This want of effect however must 
not be ascribed to any inherent inefficacy in the nature of poetry it- 
self; but to the circumstances, which, in this case, have denied it 
the opportunity of proving its influence. In Greece, where its en- 
jeyments were communicated through the medium of music to all 
ranks of the people, we have no doubt that poetry had great power 
in raising as well as refining the general character. Even the wild 
descauts of the rude minstrels of later times, have, in all forms, and 
most especially when accompanied by music, affected, in a marked 
and permanent manner, the characters of courts, and even of camps. 
We cannot but believe, therefore, that similar effects would have 
been produced by poetry upon our own commonalty if they had 
enjoyed similar advantages. Certainly, in the only case in which 
the experiment has been tried, we mean among our sailors, the re- 
sult has been signally beneficial ; and we should be wanting in jus- 
tice if we did not add, highly creditable to the talents and feelmgs 
of the venerable bard who so patriotically devoted his genius to 
their service. 

We admit that the temperament which disposes the soul to take 
fire at the beauties of poetry, must, iu every state, be limited to a 
very small number; and we suspect that even these, considered as 
a body, are not the most moral class of the community. The 
warmth which makes them so feelingly alive to the charms of 
verse, is apt to lead them to the indulgence of less innocent emo- 
tions; and though they may be capable of a sudden exertion of 
virtue, yet that very propensity which disposes them to receive 
in ions so readily, occasions these to be as readily effaced. 

t is not however by this romantic kind of impression, that the 
most important beuefits of poetry are usually produced. These, we 
think, are more essentially promoted by that repugnance to every 
thing mean and ignoble, which becomes habitual from the study of 
nature in the purity of her poetical form ; by the innocent, and at the 
same time agreeable direction which the pursuits of taste impart to 
the idler propensities of the mind; by the influence of generous and 
pathetic verse in keeping’ open those hearts which are in danger of 
being choked with the cares of business, or the still more hardening 
apathy of wealth; and, most of all, by that suavity of manuer which 
de fine arts create and nourish, and which education and the unre- 
strained intercourse of good society are daily extending from the 
higher to the middling hem It is*not, in short, to strong impres- 
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sions made on particular persons, but to the laudable habits and 
manners which a prevailing disposition to poetical pursuits aa 4 
y 
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bly insinuates into the whole social system, that we ascribe the bene- 
fit produced by poetry upon national character. ‘That benefit is 
not a sudden luxuriance engendered by a partial inundation: it 
grows and ripens like the regular harvest of the season, fostered by 
the dews and silent rains of heaven. 

These are some of our reasons for regretting, that the chief 
English poets have contributed so little toward a collection of songs 
worthy to accompany the bold and touching strains of music be- 
queathed by the bards of more romantic ages. We have stated 
our opinions rather largely, because we think that the present cir- 
cumstances of society have given the subject more consequence 
than it ever possessed before. ‘The abolition of those prejudices 
which so long condemned the female part of the community to 
intellectual idleness, has admiited a new and very numerous class 
to the enjoyments of poetry. Now, of all the poetry which women 
usually read, the verses that accompany their music form by far 
the most important portion. If then it be of consequence to form 
and guide the tastes and pursuits of those who are to be wives and 
mothers, we should encourage the genius of our lyric poets to its ut- 
most attainable perfection. We should remember the flexibility 
of the female mind in early youth, atid the readiness with which it 
receives either a good or an evil impulse. We should consider 
the extreme sensibility of women to the charms of music, and 
their sympathy with the tone of feeling, which the words connected 
with that music breathe. We should reflect too upon the striking 
effects which, in countries where such poems have been more 
highly valued, the songs of love, of war, and of patriotism have pro- 
duced, not upon women only, but upon ‘ bearded men:’ and thus 
be led to take a more liberal view of an art which, rightly directed, 
must be essentially conducive to the cultivation of the warmest, and 
tenderest affections of the heart. 

Before we proceed to the direct examination of Mr. Moore's 
poems, we must be permitted to say a few words about the quali- 
ties which we conceive to be the most essential in a song.’ The first 
requisite appears to be a decisive tone of feeling, whether joyous or 
melancholy, tender or heroic. In the next place, the versification, 
we think, should be free from all forced version ; a species of con- 
struction which saves the trouble of the writer by increasing that of 
the reader ; which checks the flow of sympathy even at its crisis; 
and renders the representation of nature a distortion of her features 
and not a reflection. 

We will mention only one more quality essential to a song,— 
it should be very short. There is some difficulty, no doubt, in 
producing a-strong. effect upon the feelings within the small com- 
pass of two or three stanzas ; but this makes it the more necessary 

to 
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to allure superior talents into the undertaking. Ambition is not 
appalled by difficulties when honour lies beyond them ; and if the 
reputation of song writing were placed on a more equal footing 
with that of other poetry, the additional toil which songs require 
would be counterbalanced by the more general circulation which 
their association with music usually obtains for them. In one or 
other of these requisites most of the older songs are obviously de- 
fective: and the praise of producing a large and interesting collec- 
tion, not only free from cramp versitication and prolixity, but dis- 
tinguished for positive excellence, was reserved for the poet whose 
works are now before us. ’ 

Of his original and fatal error, the sacrifice of decorum at the 
altar of love, that crime for which, in his youth, he ‘ lost the world, 
and was content to lose it,’ the present’ volumes happily retain no 
traces. ‘The soul of his poetry has transmigrated imto.a purer 
form; and the verse, which once courted admiration by meretricious 
enticements alone, now steals to the heart with a surer interest, 
by the modesty which softens and consecrates the influence of 
beauty. 

The most remarkable fault, in the plan of the present work, is 
a superabundance of ballads upon topics merely Lrish. If Mr. 
Moore were a person whose writings were not calculated to extend 
beyoud the narrow circle of a few discontented place-hunters in 
Treland, he might strike his harp in vituperation of government un- 
til its strings cracked, without molestation from us; but as this 
work, not only from the author’s previous fame, but from its own 
intrinsic merits, is likely to attract considerable attention, we put it 
to Mr. Moore’s own judgment, whether he would not have con- 
sulted his reputation more effectually by excluding all topics of 
a local or political nature ; topics, which by impartial readers are 
generally scanned with indifference, and by no small number of 
zealous partisans with absolute disgust. At the same time it is but 
justice to confess that there are some of this class (particularly the 

‘third song in the third number, beginning ‘ Oh! blame not the 
bard’) of which, in our opinion, the energy and pathos have seldom 
been exceeded. 

In the next place, it must be observed, that our poet is but too 
prone to run into strained, incorrect, and remote resemblances, so 


that he becomes confused, and sometimes even unintelligible. Yet- 


he has the skill to disguise his. inaccuracies in language so elegant, 
and melody so luiling, that though the fallacy be perceptible to the 
reader, the hearer is almost iaevitably deceived, 

‘There are also two or three songs in the collection, partaking of 
that character which, for want of a more classical title, has been 
usually styled, the namby-pamby. Such are, ‘ While ie 
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the moon’s light,’ in the third number, and ‘ What the bee is to 
the flowret,’ in the fourth. There are also a few, though but a few, 
which have no striking beauty, and no glaring demerit. 

But, when we have set aside all those passages which are faulty 
for political and local partialities, or the intermixture of false and 
far-fetched thoughts, or the introduction of incoherent metaphors 
and epithets, or a simplicity bordering upon childishness, or the 
mere absence of positive merit—there will still be left a large 
body of songs, exhabiting, we venture to say, a greater variety, and 
a higher tone of excellence than this order of poetry has often be- 
fore attained. The most careless reader must be struck by the 
imagery of the following stanza: there is an old tradition that 
Lough Neagh suddenly rose above its level, and overwhelmed a 
whole region: long after which event, according to Giraldus, 
‘ the fishermen, in clear weather, used to point out to strangers 
the tall ecclesiastical towers, still rearing themselves beneath the 
waters.” 

* On Lough Neagh’s bank as the fisherman strays, 

When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days, 
In the wave beneath him shining! 

Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over, 

Thus, sighing, look thro’ the waves of time, 
For the long-faded glories they cover.’ 

In the delineation of that deep and settled melancholy, which 
affects the heart with a dead, yet aching heaviness, and makes life 
appear a blank, uninteresting alike in its pleasures and its pains, 
Mr. Moore is peculiarly successful. 

* Asa beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Tho’ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while, 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow, that throws 

Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes, 

To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting ;— 


Oh, that thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay,’ &e. &c. 


Nor is he less so, where a gleam of gaiety is admitted to relieve 
the sadness of the sentiment; as in the eighth song of the first 
number : 

* O think not my spirits are always as light, 
And as free from a pang, as they seem to you now; 
Nor expect that the heart-beaming smile of to-night 
Will return with pare, to Reighteo my brow ;— 
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No, life is a waste of wearisome hours, 
Which seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns! 
And the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touch’d by the thorns! 


But send round thé bowl, and be happy awhile ; 
May we never meet worse in ea ae here, 


Than the tear that enjoyment can gild with a smile, 
And the smile that compassion can turn to a tear! 


The thread of ‘our life would be dark, Heaven knows ! 

If it were not with friendship and love intertwined : 
And I care not how soon I may sink to repose, 

When these blessings shall cease to be dear to my mind ! 


But they who have lov’d the fondest, the purest, 
Too often have wept o’er the dream they believ'd: 
And the heart, that has slumber'd in friendship securest, 
Is happy indeed if ’twas never deceiv’d ! 


But send round the bowl; while a relic of truth 

Is in man or in woman, this pray’r shall be mine :— 
That the sunshine of love may illumine our youth, 

And the moonlight of friendship console our decline!’ 


In exhibiting those middle tints of emotion, which interest with- 
out agitating the bosom, Mr. Moore has great merit: 
* Oh the days are gone, when beauty bright 
. My heart’s chain wove: 
When my dream of life, from morn till night, 
Was love, still love. 
New hope may bloom, 
And days may come, 
Of milder, calmer beam: 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
As love’s young dream— 
Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
As love’s young dream. 


Tho’ the bard to purer fame may soar, 
When wild youth’s past,— 
Tho’ he win the wise, who frown’d before, 
To smile at last,— 
He'll never meet 
A joy so sweet, 
In all his noon of fame, 
As when first he sung to woman’s ear 
His soul-felt flame, 
And, at every close, she blush’d to hear 
The one lov’d name. 


Oh! that hallow’d form is ne'er forgot 
Which first love traced ; 
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Still it, lingering, haunts the greenest spot 


On memory’s waste. 
"Twas odour fled 
As soon as shed, 
"Twas morning’s winged dream ! 

"Twas a light that ne'er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream ! 

Ob! ’twas light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream !’ 


Of his grace and facility in narrative, our readers may take the 
ballad called ‘ Eveleen’s Bower,’ as an example : 


* Oh weep for the hour, 
When to Eveleen’s bower, 
The Lord of the Valley with false vows came ! 
The moon hid her light 
From the Heavens that night, 
And wept behind her clouds o’er the maiden’s shame. 


The clouds past soon 
From the chaste cold moon, 
And Heaven smil’d again with her vestal flame! 
But none will see the day, 
When the cloudsshall pass away, 
Which that dark hour left upon Eveleen’s fame. 


The white snow lay 
On the narrow path-way, 
Where the Lord of the Valley cross’d over the moor! 
And many a deep print 
On the white snow’s tint, 
Shew’d the track of his footstep to Eveleen’s door. 


The next sun’s ray 
Soon melted away 

Every trace of the path where the false Lord came: 
But there’s a light above, 
Which alone can remove 

That stain upon the snow of fair Eveleen’s fame.’ 


Mr. Moore possesses, we think, in an eminent degree, the vir- 
tue of poetical spirit, that excellence which redeems’so many 
faults. When his feelings are roused, he pours them out with an 
eloquent energy, which sweeps along as freely as if there were no 
shackles of rhyme or metre to confine its movements. 


‘ We swear to revenge them !—no joy shall be tasted, 


The harp shall be silent, the maiden unwed, 
Our halls shall be mute, and our fields shall lie wasted, 
Till vengeance is wreak’d on the murderer's head ! 4 
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Yes, monarch! though sweet are our home recollections, 
Though sweet are the tears that from tenderness fall, 

Though sweet are our friendships, and hopes, and affections, 
Revenge on.a tyrant is sweetest of all.’ . 


Of all the charms, however, which the poetry of these volumes : 





| 





may be thought to possess, there is none so captivating to us, as v 
its genuine tenderness : N 
* Though the last glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see, ¢ 
Yet wherever thou art shall seem Erin to me: C 
In exile thy bosom shall still be my home, a 
And thine eyes make my climate wherever we roam.’ 
And if there had been no political allusion, we might have recog- . 
nized, as one of the most affecting poems in the English language, ‘s 
the address of the lover to his mistress : a 
* When he who adores thee has left but the name y ° 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, * - 

Oh ! say, wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a life, that for thee was resign d? oO 
Yes, weep! and, however my foes may condemn, Pp 

Thy tears shall efface their decree, 

For Heaven can witness, tho’ guilty to them, P 
I have been but too faithful to thee! ¥ 
With thee were the dreams of my earliest love, 
— thought of my reason was thine :— ti 
In my last humble pray’r to the Spirit above, ) 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine ! q 
Oh biess’d are the lovers and friends who shall live 7 
The days of thy glory to see: F 
But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give, um 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee!’ rh 
_On the whole, the songs accompanying the Irish melodies, con- . 
tain, together with some faults, a proportion of beauties more nu- tu 


merous and striking than can readily be found in any similar work hs 
with which we are acquainted. ‘The author has the merit of set- 
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ting an example, which, though it may not be easily equalled, will, ay 

in all probability, be imitated, and we hope, not without benetit a 

to literary taste and national character. th 
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some Account of the Lafe, Writings, and Character of the ws 
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Author, By Richard Hurd, D.D. Lord Bishop of Worces- 
ter. 6 vols.8vo. London; Cadell and Davies. 1811. 


HE learned and celebrated author of these volumes died in the 
year 1779. In 1788 a magnificent edition of his works, of 
which only 250 copies were printed, issued from the,press of Mr. 
Nichols; and after a lapse of six years, a‘ Discourse, by way of 
General Preface, containing an Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the Author,’ was added by his confidential friend and 
admirer, the late Bishop of Worcester. 
_ In that interval the learned and eloquent author of a most me 
nant attack on the right reverend biographer, ironically compli- 
mented the editors on their discretion in not venturing upon a larger 
impression ; but as the members of the Warburtonian school died 
off, the fame of their founder revived; and the growing demands 
of public curiosity are now gratified by the works of this extraordi- 


* mary man ina less expensive and more tangible form. 


Warburton was a kind of comet which came athwart the system 
of the Church of England, at a time when all its movements were 
proceeding ‘vith an uniformity extremely unfavourable to the ap- 
pearance of sucha phenomenon. Accordingly the disturbing force 
was strongly felt, and it was long before his excentricities were re- 
garded without a degree of terror and aversion, which precluded the 
Operation of curiosity, the chief feeling which his airy and fantas- 
tic motions ought to have excited. About the same time the tran- 
quillity of the established church was disturbed in another quarter, 
and by causes of which’ the effects have been far more permanent. 
For while Warburton was speculating, and his adversaries reply- 
ing; while the attention of the clergy was directed to the nature, 
rights, and authority of a church, to its connexion and alliance with 
the state, or to a new and revolting theory, which founded the Re- . 
velation given to Moses on the exclusion of the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state, practical religion was in a manner forgotten; preaching 
had degenerated into mere morality, and the influence of the cl 
over their people diminished in proportion. In this state of frigid 
apathy, as the most tremendous volcanos issue from the region of 
snow, a violent eruption of fanaticism took place; and the formal, 
the timid, and even the sagacious within the pale of the establish- 
ment, were now content to receive as an ally against the common 
enemy, the fantastic but powerful speculator, who had so long been 
the object of their terror. 

The fortunes of this singular man were no less extraordinary than 
his talents andtemper. ‘Though born to a narrow, or rather to no 
fortune, and at the usual age articled to a country attorney in a re- 
mote village, it might indeed have been foreseen, that a genius i 
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his, accompanied with indefatigable perseverance, a consti- 
tution, and an unblushing front, would at no long i elevate 
him to the next rank of his profession, and ultimately, perhaps, to 
one of its highest honours. 

The transition is neither unusual nor difficult; and some of the 
great ornaments of the judicial bench within our recollection have 
risen from beginnings equally unpromising. But under circum- 
stances, which in almost every diocese of the kingdom would now 
preclude a candidate from holy orders, fora man to have started 
aside into that jealous and exclusive profession, to have rendered 
himself, by pertinacious application in the solitude of a country 
benefice, the first theologian of the age, and without servility, tur- 
bulence, or political connexions properly so called, in short, without 
any moving cause, but his own transcendent talents, to have raised 
himself to the highest rank in the church, may well be considered 
as a phenomenon unparalleled in tranquil ' times.— W e say, in tran- 
quil times, for there have been in the history of the English Church, 
periods of revolution in which talents far inferior to those of War- 
burton, successfully exerted in favour of the prevailing party, have 
been allowed to supersede all the claims of merit purely profes- 
sional. Under circumstances like these, within the last three cen- 
turies the Church of England has seen five priests elevated at one 
step to the see of Canterbury. 

n the latter years of George the Second, indeed, Whig politics 
had greatly relaxed the old and rigid requirements in the previous 
education and principles of bishops, and the advancement of W ar- 
burton to the see of Gloucester was preceded, at no great dis- 

tance of time, by that of a medical student to Canterbury, and of 
a pes to Durham. Still itis matter of admiration, that one 
situated like Warburton, should in such times have been able to 
g break through the impediments of usage and prejudice. It is 
insinuated by the right reverend biographer, that an early se- 
riousness of mind determined our author to the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession. It may be so; but the symptoms of that seriousness were 
very equivocal afterwards, and the certainty of an early provision 
from a generous patron in the country may, perhaps, be considered 
by those who are disposed to assign human conduct to ordinary 
motives, as quite adequate to the etlect. If not devout, however, 
he was unquestionably sincere ; and in defending the outworks of 
Christianity, which is certainly consistent with some degree of in- 
attention to the citadel itself, indefatigably useful, 

Meanwhile it cannot be unamusing to speculate on what War- 
burton would have achieved had he. held on his original course in 
the profession of the law.—Acute and positive, presumptuous.and 
anabaslied, fond of paradox, and fonder of debate, he would have 

bullied 
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bullied at the bar, and dogmatized on the bench; he would have 
found in almost every statute a meaning which the legislature never 
intended, and a profundity which his brethren would be unable to 
comprehend : he would have defined where every thig was plain, 
and distinguished without the shadow of a difference. Gifted, how- 
ever, and disposed as Warburton unquestionably was, with an inex- 
haustible copiousness of invention, and in private conversation, with 
powers of utterance unusually voluble and expressive, it was expected 
on his introduction to the House of Lords, that he would have trans- 
gressed those rules of delicate and decorous respect which in later 
times his brethren have usually prescribed to themselves ; but his 
promotion took place latt in life :—the convocation, which in former 
times had been the preparatory school of episcopal eloquence in 
parliament, even in his earlier days, subsisted only in its shadow, 
and the faculty of public extemporaneous speaking, however it 
might have existed with him by nature, or to whatever degree of 
perfection it might have been cultivated by him in early life, had im 
the period of forty years perished by neglect, or been chilled by 
caution and advancement. 

With the life of this wonderful person, as given by his most de- 
voted friend, it is impossible for us to express our entire satisfac- 
tion. In truth, it would have been difficult to find a man in the 
whole compass of English literature competent to the task, excep- 
ting the immortal biographer of the English poets. To any writer 
of his own school, as such, there were certain general objections, 
and against every individual m the number, particular exceptions 
might be taken. In the first place, the prejudices of the whole 
body were excessive, and their views of the subject narrow and illi- 
beral in the extreme. In an age of ability and learned independ- 
ence, they had erected their leader into a monarch of literature, 
and whoever presumed to contest his claim was, without cere-\ 
mony, sacrificed to it, while with the rancour which ever pursues 
this single species of delinquency, the mangled limbs of the de- 
parted enemy were held up with savage derision to the scorn or 
commiseration of mankind. 

But even among the disciples of the Warburtonian school, Hurd 
assuredly was pot the man whom we should have wished to select 
for the delicate and invidious task of embalming his patrou’s re- 
mains. Subtle and sophistical, elegant, but never forcible, his 
heart was cold, though his admiration was excessive. He wanted 
that power of real genius, whichis capable of being fired by the 
contemplation of excellence, till it partakes of the heat and flame 
of its object, On the other hand, he wanted nothing of that ma- 
lignity which is incident to the coolest tempers, of that cruel and 
anatomical faculty, which, in dissecting the character of au antago- 
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nist, can lay bare, with professional indifference, the quivering fibres 

of an agonized victim. For this pu his instrument was irony ; 

and few titioners have ever employed that, or any other, more 

unfeelingly than did the biographer of Warburton, even when the 

— of complaint was almost imperceptible, as in the cases of 
land and Jortin. 

As to Dr. Balguy, who has been pointed out by the learned wri- 
ter above hinted at, though more independent and impartial, as well 
as less blindly devoted to the patron or the party, he was deficient, 
perhaps, in that Promethean fire which is required to animate once 
more the resemblance of a departed genius. With a clear and 
manly understanding, chastized as well as improved by scholastic 
education, he was in some degree unqualified by his very attain- 
ments, for pursuing the flights of an irregular and untutored advea- 
turer over the realms of undiscovered science. 

To the author of the Delicacy of Friendship, however, the office 
of biographer to Warburton, whether wisely or otherwise, was in 
fact consigned ; and it cannot be denied, that he has executed his 
task in a style of elegance and purity worthy of an earlier and bet- 
ter age of English literature. Informed and assisted, as he must 
have been, by those who from his early days were best acquainted 
with the subject of this memoir, we must also presume that his 
facts and. dates are sufficiently correct: but to opinion there are 
scarcely any assignable bounds, and to prejudice, none. ‘The same 
facts, the same general course of conduct, which would lead every 
reflecting miud nearly to the same conclusions, if applied to War- 
burton and Lowth, or to Warburton and Secker, according to the 
incurable prepossession of party, will in different individuals, la- 
bouring under some peculiar influence, suggest opinions aud infe- 
rences alinost diametrically opposite to each other. 

Under this head, and as a proof of the author's happy fa- 
culty of ‘ damning by faint praise,’ we shall select two specimens, 
Of Bishop Lowth, the dignified, the spirited, the only equal an- 
tagonist of Warburton, our biographer permits himself to speak in 
the following terms of measured approbation and comparative, 
though disguised, contempt. 


‘ Dr. Lowth was a man of learning and ingenuity, and of many vir- 
tues, but his friends did his character no service by affecting to bring 
his merits, whatever they were, into competition with those of the Bishop 
of Gloucester. His reputation as a writer was raised chiefly on his 
Hebrew literature, as displayed in two works, his Latin Lectures. on 
Hebrew Poetry, and his English Version of the Prophet Isaiah: the 
former is well and elegantly composed, but in a vein of criticism not 
above the common: the latter, | think, is chiefly valuable, as it shews 
how litile is to be expected fram Dr. Kennicott’s work, &c.’ Np 
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. * On-the subject of his quarrel with the Bishop of Gloucester I 
could say a great deal, for | was well acquainted with the grounds 
and the progress of it. But besides that J purposely avoid entering 
into details of this sort, I know of no good end that is likely to be an- 
swered by exposing to public censure the weaknesses of such men.’ 


This reserve on the part of the good bishop, it must be con- 

fessed, was discreet and charitable; but as he is careful to pre- 
mise, that while the dispute was managed on both sides with too 
much heat, but on the part of the Bishop (Warburton) with that 
superiority of wit and argument which he could not ‘ help,’ (mean- 
ing, as we su , that he earnestly endeavoured to appear infe- 
rior,) we shall beg leave to hint a suspicion that it was not the 
weaknesses of two great men, but the strength of Lowth and the 
petulance of Warburton, which the biographer of the latter shrunk 
from exposing. ‘True it is, that in this correspondence there are 
many things which the Bishop of Worcester acted wisely in sup- 
pressing—many pages of scurrility, equally unworthy the charac- 
ter of scholars, of Christians, and of gentlemen ; but there are two 
" passages, at an early period of the quarrel, and before the comba- 
tants mm their rage had exchanged more gentlemanly weapons for 
stones and mud, which, as the pamphlets are not in every one’s 
hands, we cannot forbear to lay before the reader, in order to en- 
able him to discover, if possible, that infinite superiority of wit and 
argument which Warburton (with all his disposition to self-exte- 
nuation) cou/d not help. 
' The Bishop of Gloucester, forgetful of his own education, but 
not forgetful of the slur which had been thrown upon him by the 
University of Oxford, thought proper to speak of that venerable 
body, and of its most distinguished professor in his day, as follows: 
* But the learned professor has been hardily brought up in the keen 
atmosphere of wholesome severities, and early taught to distinguish 
between de facto and qe jure.’ ‘This indiscretion drew down upon 
him the followimg inimitable retort, in which the application of 
Lord Clarendon’s character of an attorney’s clerk, was one of 
those lucky hits, which are seldom given to the most witty and dex- 
terous of mankind more than once in a life. With what affected 
scorn, with what inward rage and vexation such a blow must have 
been received by Warburton, it requires nothing more than an or- 
dinary intuition into his character to conjecture— 


‘ Pray, my lord, what is it to the purpose where I have been brought 
up?—To have made a proper use of the advantages of a good educa- 
tion is a just praise, but to have overcome the disadvantages of a bad 
one isa much greater.—Had | not your lordship’s example to justify 
me, I should think it a piece of extreme impertinence to enquire where 
you were bred, though one might possibly plead as an excuge for it, : 
‘ natura 
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natural curiosity to know where and how such a phenomenon was pro- 
duced. It is commonly said that your lordship’s education was of that 
particular kind, concerning which it is a remark of that great judge of 
men and manners Lord Clarendon, that it peculiarly disposes men to be 
proud, insolent, and pragmatical. “Colonel Harrison was the son of a 
butcher, and had been bred up in the place of a clerk to a lawyer, 
which kind of education introduces men into the language and practice 
of business ; and if it be not resisted by the great ingenuity of the per- 
_ son, inclines young men to more pride than any other kind of breeding, 
and disposes them to be pragmatical and insolent.” Now, my lord, as 
you have in your whole behaviour, and in all your writings, remarkably 
distinguished yourself by your humility, meekness, good manners, good 
temper, moderation with regard to the opinions of others, and modest 
diffidence of your own, this unpromising circumstance of your educa- 
tion is so far from being a disgrace -to you, that it highly redounds to 
your praise. 

* But I am precluded from all claim to such merit ; on the contrary, 
it is well for me if I can acquit myself of a charge that lies hard upon 
me, the burthen of being responsible for the great advantages which 
T enjoyed. For, my lord, I was educated in the University of Oxford. 
ft enjoyed all the advantages, public and private, which that famous 
seat of learning so largely affords. 1 spent many years in that illustri- 
ous society, in a well regulated course of useful discipline and studies, 
and in the improving commerce of gentlemen and scholars, in a society 
where emulation without envy, ambition without jealousy, contention 
without animosity excited industry, and awakened genius; where a 
liberal pursuit of knowledge, and a generous freedom of thought was 
raised, encouraged and pushed forward by example, by commendation, 
and by authority. I breathed the same atmosphere that the Hookers, the 
Chillingworths, and the Lockes had breathed before—who always 
treated their adversaries with civility and respect—who made candour, 
moderation, and liberal judgment, as much the rule and law, as the 
subject of their discourse, who did not amuse their readers with empty 
declamations and fine spun theories of toleration, while they were 
themselves agitated with a furious inquisitorial spirit, seizing every one 
they could lay hold on, for presuming to dissent from them in matters the 
most indifferent, and dragging them through the fiery ordeal of abusive 
controversy. And do you reproach me with my edugation in this 
place, &c. 7 

To the dignity, spirit, indignation and eloquence of this passage, 
we know of nothing which can fairly be opposed on the part of 
Warburton ; and it is farther memorable as one proof, though not 
the last, that the venerable and illustrious body, whose insulted 
honour the writer so nobly defends, has never to despair of finding 
a son able and willing to inflict ample vengeance on the assailant. 

The next instance of our biegneier’s candour must be supplied 
by his character of Archbishop Secker, a friend of his hero, who 
having, by the indiscretion of his admirers, beew treated too inuch 
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as ‘a brother near the throne,’ is farther warned by the impartiality 
of criticism to preserve a more becoming and respectful distance. 

‘ Dr. Secker was a wise man, an edifying preacher, and an exemplary 
bishop ; but the course of his life and studies had not qualified him to 
decide on such a work as that of the Divine Legation. Even in the 
narrow walk of literature, which he most affected, that of criticizing 
the Hebrew text, it does not appear that he ever attained any great dis- 
tinction.’ 

Now it does certainly appear to us, that a critical knowledge of 
the Hebrew language and antiquities, which Archbishop Secker did, 
and which Bishop Warburton did not possess, was the best possi- 
ble qualification for judging of the Divine Legation. The absence 
of those attainments, was, perhaps, the author’s greatest impediment 
in writing it; ‘and as to what appeared to the Bishop of Worces- 
ter,—the suffrage of a dive who interpreted the word Im- 
manuel,* Deliverer, will scarcely be permitted to weigh against 
that of Bishop Lowth, who has commended and adopted many of 
the Archbishop’s emendations of the sacred text, as highly probable 
and judicious. 

After all, Warburton was a man, ‘in speaking of whom, War- 
burtono laudatore opus esset ; a character which nothing but genius 
resembling his own could adequately describe or comprehend. 
One such contemporary genius there was, who without the blind 
partiality of his own school, and under the perpetual necessity of 
detecting his extravagances, never failed to treat him with respect, 
as well as justice. But Johnson wanted theological and even 
classical erudition for such an undertaking. 

With no want of these qualifications m the present writer, and 
with a most intimate knowledge of his subject, the attempt is cer- 
tainly not adequate to the general expectation of scholars. Feebly 
elegant.and coldly panegyrical, it never catches a ray of light or heat 
from that blaze of genius which it is employed in contemplating. 
With an emulous and often successful anxiety to copy the graces 
of Addison, there is in this, as indeed in all the compositions of 
Bishop Hurd, a primness and a quaintness, which if not entirely 
his own, have been copied from models far inferior to that great 
master of unaffected ease and elegance. There is also no small 
degree of petulance in his manver of denominating his hero’s an- 
tagonists; some of whom are graciously allowed to be ‘ sizeable 
men, while others are styled ‘ msect blasphemers:’ yet ‘he made 
allowance for their prejudices, and when no malevolence intervened, 
treated their persons with respect.’ 

The ambiguity of this expression is singularly unfortunate, since 
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the obvious meaning of the words is assuredly not that of the 
author, who never thought of imputing malevolence to his friend, 
For the extravagances of Warburton’s criticism, the apology is 
equally unhappy :—‘ As to what concerns the emendation of the 
text, the abler the critic, the more liable be is to some extravagance 
of conjecture, as we see in the case of Bentley, it being dulness 
and not judgment, that best secures him from this sort of impu- 
tation.” Have then the ablest critics uniformly been the most 
adventurous, and is the attribute of judgment necessarily to be ex- 
cluded from the definition of an able critic? On the contrary, what 
we would ask is emendatory criticism itself, but an exercise of the 
severest j nt? It is very true that dulness is an effectual pre- 
ventive of all extravagance in conjecture, but so is indigence an 
antidote against all luxury and excess: A man of genius and 
learning is always tempted to some degree of profusion in the use 
of’ his intellectual stores; and it is the restraining power of judg- 
ment in the use of these intoxicating qualities that constitutes an 
able critic, as it is that of temperance in the exercise of faculties 
capable of abuse, which constitutes the virtuous man. 

the notes on Shakespeare, of which Johnson indulged 
himself m the hope that their author had long ceased to number 
them among his happiest effusions, form no of the present col- 
lection, yet as the zeal of his editor, notwithstanding the omission, 
has decreed that they shall not sleep in peace, we will first state his 


opinion on the subject, and afterwards, with due deference, our 
own. 


* Such is the felicity of his genius in restoring numberless passages to 
their integrity, and in explaining others which the author’s sublime 
conceptions or his licentious expression kept out of sight, that this fine 
edition of Shakespeare must ever be highly valued by men of sense and 
taste; a spirit congenial to that of the author breathing throughout, 
and easily atoning for the little mistakes and inadvertencies discovera- 
ble in it,’ 

Is it possible that the man who wrote this should ever have read 
the ‘ Canons of Criticism ;’ and, on the other hand, is it to be sup- 

that he who took so lively an interest in the literary fortunes 

of his friend should not have read them? ‘To us, on the contrary, 
this memorable edition of the great bard exhibits a phenomenon 
unobserved before in the operations of human intellect—a mind, 
ardent and comprehensive, acute and penetrating, warmly devoted 
to the subject and furnished with all the stores of literature ancient 
or modern, to illustrate and adorn it, yet by some perversity of un- 
derstanding, or some depravation of taste, perpetually mistaking 
what was obvious, and perplexing what was clear; discovering eru- 
dition of which the author was incapable, and fabricating connec- 
tions 
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tions to which he was indifferent. Yet, with all these inconsisten- 
cies, added to the affectation, equally discernible in the editor of 
Pope and Shakespeare, of understanding the poet better than he 
understood himself, there sometimes appear, in the rational inter- 
vals of his critical delirium, elucidations so happy and disquisitions 
so profound, that our admiration of the poet, (even of such a poet,) 
is suspended for a moment while we dwell on the excellencies of 
the commentator. 

The nature of Warburton’s early circumstances, and the gradual 
developement of his talents, naturally threw him, in the outset of 
his career, into the hands of the inferior wits, or, as they were then 
injuriously called, the Dunces. ‘Fhis, however, lasted not long, 
and the correspondent of Theobald and Concanen, (a connection 
which he delighted not to remember,) became in no long period the 
friend of Murray, Yorke and Pope. But there was one connection 
of which so erroneous an account has been given by his biographer, 
and so very improper an use was made by himself, that we owe it 
to the memory of an amiable and upright man, whom in his edition 
of Shakespeare he pursues with unrelenting rancour under the name 


of the Oxford Editor, to state what appears to be the truth, 


* With this view,’ (as we are assured by Dr. Hurd, namely, that of a 
rojected edition of Shakespeare,) ‘ he (Sir Thomas Hanmer,)got himself 
introduced to Mr. Warburton by the Bishop of Salisbury, and managed 
so well as to draw from his new acquaintance a large collection of notes 
and emendations. What followed upon this, and what use he made of 
these friendly communications, I need not repeat, as the account is 
given by Mr. Warburton himself in the fvely preface to his and Mr. 
Pope’s edition of Shakespeare; and thus ended this trifling affair.’ 


Lively stories, and their equally dively relators, are sometimes 
apt to be deficient in a quality for which the other party in this tri- 
Jing affair was eminently distinguished. Sir ‘Thomas Hanmer 
was a man of probity and honor, had long been speaker of the 
House of Commons, and died with pe ge integrity in a dig 


uified retirement; notwithstanding all which, he might, when he 
was supposed to be past the power of answering for himself, have 
been traduced to posterity as a wretched pilferer from Warburton’s 
critical portfolio, had not au anonymous advocate of departed me- 
rit, whom we strongly suspect to have been George Steevens, cir- 
culated, through the medium of a popular newspaper, an original 
letter from himself to Dr. Joseph Smith, then provost of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. This we have fortunately by us, and shall op- 
pose an extract from it to the account of the two right reverend 
critics, intveating the reader’s wdulgeuce if it be not found quite 
80 lively as either. 

‘ My 
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* My acquaintance with him, (Warburton), says Hanmer, ‘ began 
upon an application from himself, and —--————, at his request, in- 
troduced him to me, for this purpose only, as was then declared, that 
as he had many observations from Shakespeare lying by him, over 
and above those printed in Theobald’s book, he much desired to com- 
municate them to me, that I might judge whether any of them were 
worthy to be added to those emendations which he had understood that 
I had long been making upon that author ;—upon which a long corre- 
spondence began by letter, in which he explained many passages, 
which sometimes I thought just, but mostly wild and out of the way. 
Not long after, views of interest began to shew themselves. Several 
hints were dropt of the advantage he might receive from publishing the 
work thus corrected, but, &c. &c. Upon this he flew into a great rage, 
and there is an end of the story.’ 

But ouy concern with Warburton is principally as an author ;— 
the warmth of his domestic attachments, the fidelity of his friend- 
ship, the fierceness and terror of his hostility, otherwise than 
as they affect the tone and spirit of his writings, belong not to 
us. 

His whole constitution, bodily as well as mental, seemed to in- 
dicate that he was born to be an extraordinary man: with a large 
aud athletic person he prevented the necessity of such bodily ex- 
ercises as strong constitutions usually require, by rigid and undevi- 
ating abstinence. ‘The time thus saved was uniformly devoted to 
study, of which no measure or continuance ever exhausted his un- 
derstanding or checked the natural and lively flow of his spirits. 
A change im the object of his pursuit was his only relaxation; and 
he could pass and repass from fathers and philosophers to Don 
Quixote, ‘in the origmal, with perfect ease and pleasure. In the 
mind of Warburton the foundation of classical literature had 
been well laid, yet not so as to enable him to pursue the science 
of ancient criticism with an exactness equal to the extent in 
which he grasped it. His master-faculty was reason, and his mas- 
ter-science was theology ; the very outline of which last, as marked 
out by this great man, for the direetion of young students, sur- 
passes the attainments of many who have the reputation of consi- 
derable divines. One deficiency of his education he had carefully 
corrected by cultivating logic with great diligence. That he has 
sometimes mistaken the sense of his own citations in Greek, may 
perhaps be imputed to a purpose of bending them to his own opi- 
nions. Aftér all, he was incomparably the worst critic in his mo- 
ther tongue. Little acquainted with old English literature, and as 
little with those provincial dialects which = — a a the 
phraseology of Shakespeare, he has exposed hi to ision 
of far raftlor judges by mistaking the sense of passages, in which 
he would have been corrected by shepherds and plowmen. His 
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sense of humour, like that of most men of very vigorous faculties, 
was strong, but extremely coarse, while the rudeness and vulgarity 
of his manners as a controvertist removed all restraints of de- 
tency or decorum in scattering his jests about.him. His taste 
seems to have been neither just nor delicate. He had nothing of 
that intuitive perception of beauty which feels rather than judges, 
and yet is sure to be followed by the common suffrage of man- 
kind: on the contrary his critical favours were commonly bestowed 
according to rules and reasons, and for the most part according to 
some perverse and capricious reasons of his own. In short, it 
may be adduced as one of those compensations with which Provi- 
dence is ever observed to balance the excesses and superfluities of 
its own gifts, that there was not a faculty about this wonderful man 
which does not appear to have been distorted by a certam mex- 
plicable perverseness, in whieh pride and love of paradox were 
blended with the spirit of subtle and sophistical reasoning. In 
the lighter exercises of his faculties it may not unfrequently be 
doubted whether he believed himself; in the more serious, how- 
ever fine-spun his theories may have been, he was unquestionably 
honest. On the whole, we think it a fair subject of speculation, 
whether it were desirable that Warburton’s education and early ha- 
bits should have been those of other great scholars. That the or- 
— forms of scholastic institution would have been for his own 

t and in some respects for that of mankind, there can be no 
doubt. The gradations of an University would, in part, have mor- 
tified his vanity and subdued his arrogance. The perpetual colli- 
sions of kindred and approximating minds, which constitute, per- 
haps, the great excellence of those illustrious seminaries, would 
have rounded off some portion of his native asperities; he would 
have been broken by the academical curb to pace in the trammels 
of ordinary ratiocination; he would have thought always above, yet 
not altogether unlike, the rest of mankind. In short, he would have 
become precisely what the discipline of a college was able to make 
of the man, whom Warburton most resembled, the great Bentley, 
Yet all these advantages would have been acquired at an expense 
ill to be spared and greatly to be regretted. ‘The man might have 
been polished and the scholar improved, but the phenomenon 
would have been lost. Mankind might not have learned, for cen- 
turies to come, what an untutored mind can do for itself. A self- 
—e theologian, untamed by rank and unsubdued by intercourse 
with the great, was yet a novelty; and the manners of a gentleman, 
the ities of argument, and the niceties of composition, would, 
at least with those who love the excentricities of native genius, 
have been unwillingly accepted in exchange for that glorious.ex+ 
travagance ini derclon while it is unable to convince, that. range 
of 
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of erudition which would have been cramped by exactness of re- 
search, and that haughty defiance of form and decorum, which, in 
its rudest transgressions against charity and manners, never failed to 
combine the powers of a giant with the temper of a ruffian. 

In the editor’s opinion as to the excellence of Warburton’s style, 
and more especially his controversial style, we are, with one excep- 
tion, ready to concur. ‘ He possessed, in an eminent degree, those 
two qualities of a great writer, “ sapere & fari.” I mean superior 
sense, and the power of doing justice to it by a sound and manly 
eloquence. It was an ignorant cavil that charged him with want 
of taste. The objection arose from the originality of his manner ; 
but he wrote, when he thought fit, with the greatest purity and ele- 
gance, notwithstanding his strength and energy, which frequently 
exclude thase qualities.’ The truth seems to be, that Warburton 
had chosen as his models, the works of our older writers, men con- 
genial with himself in invention, erudition aid force, but with re 
spect to style, which as yet was little attended to, undisciplined and 
irregular, Such were, in their respective departments, Hooker, 
Chillingworth, and Hyde. It was to minds far inferior to these in 
energy and cowprehension, that the English language owed its last 
polish in the beginning of the following century; and it is to the 
overbearing influence of one or two recent examples, inferior to 
none of the former, that it has relapsed into a state of learned bar- 
barism, which we would willingly hope, in the hands of pedants 
and coxcombs, is beginning to administer its own antidote. ‘ For 
the rest,’ says the right reverend editor, ‘ the higher excellencies of 
his style were owing to the strength of his imagination, and a clear 
conception of his subject, in other words, to his sublime genius. 
Thus his style was properly his own, and what we call original. 
Yet he did not disdain to draw what assistance he might from the 
best critics, among whom Quintilian was his favourite.’ 

There is no accounting for the anomalies of taste. Perhaps no 
writer of antiquity ever more nearly resembled the best moderns in 
good sense and sound judgment than this great rhetorician ; but it is 
certain that no one ever paced more awkwardly in the trammels of 
his own art. His power of expression never seems to keep pace 
with the vigour of his conceptions ; bis style is harsh, cramped, and 
lagging ; the offspring of his brain is strong, but the parturition la- 
borious. We greatly doubt, indeed, whether the power of expression 
is ever improved by rules of artificial rhetoric, as that of reasoning 
unquestionably is by the cultivation of a pure and unsophisticated 
logic : but of this we are very certain, that whatever may have de- 
termined Warburton to the cultivation of scientific rhetoric, or to 
a preference of Quintilian above the better models of Greece, 
he was, as far as can be discovered, neither the better nor the 

worse 
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worse for his acquaintance with the Roman teacher: the native fer- 
tility of his mind wanted to be enriched with no topics of invention, 
the clearness of his understanding supplied him with a spontaneous 
arrangement, and his command and copiousness of language mocked 
the cold and pedantic imstitutes of artificial expression. In 
short, what was suid by the best judge of antiquity concerning An- 
thony as a speaker, may not buaptly be applied to Warburton as 
a writer. 

* Omnia veniebant Antonio in mentem, eaque suo queque lovo, ubi 
plurimum proficere et valere possent—ut ab imperatore, equites, pe- 
dites, levis armatura ; sic ab illo in maximé opportunis orationis partibus 
collocabantur. Erat memoria summa, nulla meditationis suspicio.— 
Verba ipsa, non illa quidem elegantissimo sermone ; itaque diligenter lo- 
quendi laude caruit; neque tamen est inquinaté locutus ; sed illa que 
prppria orstoris laus estin verbis. Sed tamen Antonius in verbis & eli- 
gendis (neque id ipsum tam /eporis causa quam porderis) & collocandig 
& comprebensione devinciendis nihil non ad rationem dirigebat.’* 

The characteristics of his style were freedom, facility and force ; 
he is never oppressed by the weight of his own matter—marching 
forth to the field in the heavy armour of controversy, he moves 
with the agility of ove who bears but a scrip and a slg : now ba- 
lancing the ponderous spear of argumentation, and now scattering 
around him the galling arrows of wit and irony, his dexterity is 
never impeded by his strength, his strength never impaired by the 
rapidity of his movements. Words were with Warburton the wil- 
ling and ever ready ministers of his ideas: he thought not in lan- 
guage only, but in language the most apt and expressive. It was 
owing to this faculty of native eloquence that he corrected so tittle ; 
to have retouched his periods would have been to abate their force : 
under the hands of his editor they might have become more spruce 
and trim, more adapted to the rule and square of the professed rhe- 
torician, but they would have been less pointedly and characteris- 
ucally expressive. 

For the same reason, whether he had or had not that nice per- 
ception of critical beauty usually called taste, the display, or even 
the exercise of it in his controversial works would have been out of 
place. Many a luxuriant and careless grace would have been re- 
trenched by the knife of fastidious criticism, many a coarse expres- 
sive name, many a rade and severe epithet, which we owe as 
rauch to the intrepidity of his temper, as to the indifference of his 
choice, would have given way to feeble circumlocution and ill con- 
cealed malignity. 

* Fur es’, ait Pedio, Pedius quid? Crimina rasis 
Librat in Antithetis.——Per. 
* Cic. de Claris Orat. Ed. Oliv. 1. 424—5. 
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We have already said that it is impossible to account for the 
anomalies of taste; otherwise the selection of Hurd for the confiden- 
tial friend of Warburton might reasonably have excited wonder. 
In the genius of the two men there was certainly little resemblance ; 
in the temper, none. The one was ardent, impetuous, dogmatical, 
and choleric, the other cool, circumspect, and timid. But Hurd, 
as it appears, smitten with sincere dnd disinterested admiration of 
the genius of bis future friend, made the first advances, and War- 
burton, who resembled Cromwell in a disposition to receive all 
who made their addresses to him, with grace and frankness met 
his young and humble panegyrist with open arms. When the 
friendship was once formed, it is much less difficult to account for 
its uninterrupted continuance. Under the predominant and over- 
bearing influence of a superior mind, Hurd, in addition to an affec- 
tion as warm as his constitution was capable of, is understood to 
have been uniformly supple and obsequious, With all their dis- 
crepancies, one centre of union between the two minds had always 
existed, a spirit of critical refinement. In all the extravagan- 
ces of his wildest hypotheses, assailed by the contradiction of 
scholars, and the laughter of wits, Warburton had one kindred bo- 
som on which he could repose, one understanding which never. 

uestioned the legitimacy of his reasonings, or failed to perceive 
he validity of his conclusions. Besides, it is not always true, in 
fact, that — friendships (we mean those of unequal minds) 
are quite as frail as they have been represented. Great men, espe- 
cially in the decline of life, often 'grow indolent conversers: they 
love to dictate rather than dispute ; they decline the irritating and 
laborious collision of equal intellects; and an humble friend just 
able to understand, and very willing to applaud, is a more accept- 
able companion than an equal, who dares to contradict, and who 
may chance to confute. Could Warburton have been encountered 
by another phenomenon resembling hunself, the first congress 
might have been amicable and delightful ; but it is more than pro- 


‘bable, that ere long, the pride, the positiveness, and the conscious 


equality of the parties would have produced a conflict resembling 
the shock of two uri in the Lithuanian forests, and they would 


have parted in sullen disgust. Over the mind of Pope himself in . 


his declining years, the friend and commentator, who well might 
supplant Bolingbroke, enjoyed an ascendant unperceived, it may 
be, by the bard himself. In his intercourse with Murray and York 
his ferocity was blunted, not by timid assent, but by- the impene- 
trable and unassailable polish of high breeding. Over the parti- 
zans of his own school, with the exception, perhaps, of Y, 
who respected himself, he domineered without resistance. Swill, if 
Warbuston were a tyrant, he was a maguaujmous tyraut, and, the 
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point of unconditional submission once secured, a warm and ge- 
nerous friend. 

As a diocesan, it is acknowledged by his biographer that he did 
nothing, and for a very singular and unfortunate reason, because he 
knew that notlfing was to be done. Yet his own metropolitan was 
Secker; and the prelate who made this strange admission sat on the 
same bench with Porteus. Did they do nothing? But thus the 
cold, the timid, and the indolent drop opiates on their own, .con- 
sciences under the disguise of apologies for their friends. Still the 
Bishop of Worcester is right in his opinion, that however necessary 
a considerable portion of talent and learning may be to support the 
weight and dignity of the episcopal character, a genius of the high 
order of Warburton is better placed in the shade of private life. 
But we go farther.—Without any claim to indulgence from exube- 
raut genius, habits of pertinacious industry and learned refinement, 
acquired and confirmed in those situations through which eminent 
clergymen are usually conducted to the highest rank of their pro- 
fession, have a teudency to render them solitary and inactive. It 
is remarked of Pearson by Burnet, that although an admirable di- 
vine, he was a very indifferent bishop ; and imstances on the other 
hand might easily be adduced, in which the absence of those quali- 
fications, which certainly adorn the episcopal character, has evi- 
dently rendered it more actively and indefatigably useful. But en- 
terig upon their exalted stations, as is too often the case, late in 
life, and with shattered constitutions, learned divines are too apt to 
consider their advancement as a retreat for old age rather than an 
introduction into a new scene of duty and exertion. So thought 
and acted the subject of this article; so, we believe, did his biogra- 
pher :—raised to the mitre about the same age, and that an ad- 
vanced one, the first pursued his theological studies till his gigantic 
understanding sunk into second childishness and mere oblivion; the 
other, with little interruption from business or duty, enjoyed his 
elegant retirement of Hartlebury till the eve of his translation to 
another state. 

Weare now to consider this mighty man more distinctly in his 
works. 

Of these the most illustrious, and alone sufficient to confer im- 
mortality onany name, is the Divine Legation of Moses, a work 
s0 original in its conception, so vigorous in its execution, enlivened 
by so many sallies of an exuberant imagimation, and diversified by 
so many entertaming episodes and excursions, that after having 
struggled through the first impediments of prejudice and detraction, 
it took its place at the head, we do not ay of English theology 
enly, but almost of English literature. 

Tathe composition of this prodigious performance, Hooker and 
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Stillingfleet could have contributed the erudition, Chillingworth 
and Locke the acuteness, Taylor an imagination even more wild 
and copious, Swift, and perhaps Eachard, the sarcastic vein of wit : 
bat what power of understanding, excepting that of Warburton, 
could first have amassed all. these materials, and then compacted 
them into a bulky and elaborate work so consistent and harmo- 
pious ? 

The principle of the work was no less bold and original than the 
execution.— That the doctrine of a future state of reward and pu- 
nishment was omitted in the books of Moses, had been insolently 
urged by infidels against the truth of his mission, while divines were 
feebly occupied in seeking what was certainly not to be found 
there, otherwise than by inference and implication. But Warbur- 
ton, with an intrepidity unheard of before, threw open the gates of 
his camp, admitted the host of the enemy within his works, and 
beat them on a ground which was now become both his and theirs. 
In short, he admitted the proposition im its fullest extent, and pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate from that very omission, which in all in- 
stances of legislation, merely human, had been industriously avoid- 
ed, that a system which could dispense with a doctrine, the very 
bond and cement of human society, must have come from God, and 
that the people to whom it was given must have been placed under 
his immediate superintendence. 

In the hands of such a champion, the warfare so conducted 
might be safe; yet the experiment was perilous, and the comba- 
tant a stranger: hence the timid were alarmed, the formal discon- 
certed ; even the veteran leaders of his own party were scandalized 
by the irregular act of heroism ; and long and loud was the outcry 
of treason and perfidy within the camp. Nor is it to be dissem- 
bled, that in chusing t.is new and narrow ground of defence, how- 
ever adapted to his own daring and adventurous spirit, Warbur- 
ton gave some cause of alarm, and even of dissatisfaction, to the 
friends of revelation. ‘They foresaw, and deplored a conse- 
quence, which we believe has in some instances actually followed ; 
namely, that this hardy and inventive champion has been either 
misconceived or misrepresented, as having chosen the only- firm 
ground on which the divine authority of the Jewish legislator 
could be maintained ; whereas that great truth should be under- 
stood to rest on a much wider and firmer basis: for could the 
hypothesis of Warburton be demonstrated to be inconclusive; had 
it even been discovered (which, from the universal knowledge of 
the history of nations at present is impossible) that a system of 
legislation, confessedly human, bad actually been instituted and 
obeyed without any reference to a future state, still the divine 
engm and authority of the Jewish polity ae 
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and alone. Instituted in a barbarous age, and im the midst of 
universal idolatry, a system which taught the proper unity of the 
godhead ; denominated his person by a sublime and metaphysical 
name, evidently implying self-existence; which, im the midst of 
fanatical bloodshed and lust, excluded from its ritual every thing 
libidmous or cruel, (for the permission to offer up beasts in sacri- 
fice is no-more objectionable than that of their slaughter for human 
food, and both are positively humane,) the refusal m the midst of 
a general intercommunity of gods, to atimit the association of any 
of them with Jehovah :—all these particulars, together with the 
purity and sanctity of the moral law, amount to a moral demon- 
stration that the religion came from God. R 

Warburton’s Divine Legation is one of the few theological and 
still fewer controversial works, which scholars perfectly indifferent 
to such subjects will ever read with delight. ‘Ie novelty of the 
hypothesis, the masterly conduct of the argument, the hard blows 
which this champion of faith and orthodoxy is ever dealing about 
him against the enemies of both, the scorn with’ which he re 
shallow petulance, and the inimitable acuteness with which he ex- 
poses dishonest sophistry, the compas of literature which he dis- 
plays, his widely extended views of ancient polity and religion, but, 
above all, that irradiation of unfailing and indefectible genus which, 
like the rich sunshine of an Italian landscape, illuminates the whole, 
—all these excellences will rivet alike the attention of taste, and 
reason, and erudition, as long as English literature shall exist; while 
many a standard work, perhaps equally learned and more convin- 
cing, is permitted to repose upon the shelf. But it is in his episodes 
and digressions that Warburton’s powers of reason and brilliancy of 
fancy, are most conspicuous. ‘They resemble the wanton move- 
ments of some powerful and half-broken quadruped, who, disdain- 
ing to pace along the highway under a burden which would sub- 
due any other animal of his species, starts aside at every turn to ex- 
ercise the native elasticity of his muscles, and throw off the waste 
exuberance of his strength and spirits. Of these the most remark~- 
able are his Hypothesis concerning the Origin and late Antiquity 
of the Book of Job, his elaborate Disquisition on Hieroglyphics 
and Picture-writing, and his profound and original [avestigation of 
the Mysteries. 

Warburton had a constitutiong] delight in paradox. He read, 
as it would appear} among other reasons, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what had been written on a subject ; not that he might 
adopt, or reject, at his discretion, the opinions of others, but that 
he might be sure of producing what had never been said or thought 
before. He was like an adventurer projecting a voyage of disco- 
very, who should sit down to study the charts and journals of all 
oo3 his 
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his predecessors, neither for direction uor security, bat that having 
been instructed in every route already explored by man, he 
might penetrate into the unfathomed depths of unknown seas, and 
ransack the wealth of countries hitherto without a name. Such a 
spirit, aided by a constitution however strong, and a hand however 
skilful, while it might occasionally reward the discoverer, and en- 
rich his country with unexpected wealth, would sometimes drive 
him upon unknown rocks, and sometimes entangle him in inextrica- 
ble quicksands, where his rashness would at once be regarded as his 
calamity and his reproach. Such was his ill-starred dissertation on 
the book of Job, which, besides having incidentally drawn upon 
him the vengeance of Lowth, missed that praise which Warburton 
courted more ardently than either utility or truth, that of fortunate 
boldness, or ingenious and weil supported error. His disgraceful 
failure on this subject was, however, more than compensated by his 
wonderful dissertation on hieroglyphical and picture-writing; one 
of those felicities which seem to be occasionally and extrinsically 
bestowed upon great genius, and are beyond all power of ordi- 
nary effort and meditation. In profundity of research, clearness of 
deduction, and happiness of illustration, we know of no analysis 
which will bear a comparison with it. Had Warburton written 
nothing but the fourth section of the fourth book of the Divine 
Legation, it would have rendered his name immortal. 

For the immense erudition which he has brought to bear on the 
obscure subject of the Mysteries, our author was indebted to Meur- 
sius,* and he has frankly acknowledged the obligation: but it was 
the raw material only which he borrowed; the arrangement and dis- 
tribution of the subject, the argument and application, the dexterity 
in parrying objections, aud the inventive expansion of his authori- 
ties, where they were either deficient or inconclusive, being purely 
and properly his own. 

That im contradistinction to the popular and polytheistic worship 
which prevailed among the first civilized natious of antiquity, their 
great legislators established an obscure and mysterious system, to 
the secrets of which a favoured fewalone were admitied, and those 
by successive steps and tremendous rites of initiation, and that the 

* In his Eleusinia. It is due to Warburton’s integrity toyproduce the passage, because 
a doubt has been expressed on the subject by a writer whose general accuracy would, 
we should have supposed, have prevented him from overlooking it. ‘Jo him (Meur- 
sius) [ am much indebted, for abridging my labour in search of those passages of anti- 
qnity which make mention of the Elensinian Mysteries, and for bringing the greater part 


of into one view.’ ‘This will be overlooked by the indolence and inexactness of 
desultory readers, while the tollowing insi ion, in a popular work, which does mess 


honour to the head than the heart of the writer, will probably be reeeived as an inti- 
mation that he makes no such acknowledgment. ‘J forget whether the bishop makes 
a direct acknowledgment of his obligations to this diligent, learned, and judicious cok 
sector ( Meursius).’—T'racts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, p, 189, nove ®. 
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great and awful doctrine inculcated upon the initiated was the pro- 
per unity of the Godhead, and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, is the great position which, in this part of his work, the au- 
thor of the Divine Legation has endeavoured to establish, and not 
without some success. Particular citations may, indeed, be cavilled 
at as irrelevant, and particular inferences may be objected to as 
proving more than their premises will warrant ; but after the fashion 
of suspecting Warburton when he meant well, and of contradicting 
him when he reasoned right, has disappeared, lke other personal 
prejudices, the general effect of the evidence and of the argument 
must be allowed to make an approach towards conviction. 

On this great argument, however, Warburton, in the true, spirit 
of refining where all was obvious, and bestowing upon an author 
second senses which he never dreamed of, has engrafied a most in- 
genious and amusing dissertation, in which he contends that the 
descent of Aineas mto the shades, as related in the sixth book of 
the JEneid, isa correct account of the ceremonies of initiation! In 
this scene, Warburton plays the-hierophant with wonderful dexte- 
rity; while types and shadows, and double senses, appear and dis- 
appear in quick succession, like the wild exhibitions of his own mys- 
teries, so bewildermg to the understanding and so bewitching to the 
imagination, that the mind, without waiting or wishing for convic- 
tion, surrenders itself as to a tale of acknowledged invention, care- 
less of truth, while it is secure of delight. But there are some heads 
not to be bewildered, and some imaginations not to be enchanted. 
—Among these was the future historian of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, then a young man, and for his years a_ still 
younger scholar, excepting in the school of Voltaire; but he was 
acute and petulant, with much of that oblique and msinuating man- 
ner of hinting objections, which he continued to employ in the place 
of fair and legitimate reasonimg through the whole of his literary 
career. ‘Thus armed and accoutered however, the stripling sallied 
forth, vanquished and slew the champion of the Philistines in a 
combat of which the cotisequences were singular, inasmuch as the 
only victory which the conqueror obtained, was in his first attempt, 
and against the ablest of his adversaries. So powerful a weapon is 
plain truth even in the hands of plain advocates, and such the dis- 
advantages under which the ablest commander labours, when from 
whim or contempt of his adversary, he has voluntarily departed 
from his ground ! 

Amidst the genera] outcry excited by the Divine Legation at its 
first appearance, it was W arburton’s misfortune that the cause was 
“never tried.upon its merits, that he had never to encounter upon 
the great question an equal, scarcely a competent antagonist. Alarm 
was indeed taken in both universities, and the theological scheols . 
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each were long employed im hurling the weapons of thesis and 
syllogism at the head of the hardy imovator. Meanwhile, among 
the rest of his clerical brethren, the author of the Divine Legation, 
had by degrees the fortune to enlist no small portion wnder his own 
banner, while of those who wholly or in part dissented from his 
Opinions, many, perhaps, were silent from the dread of provoking 
8o terrible an adversary, andthe remainder, among whom are to be 
numbered several of his episcopal brethren, forgave his paradoxes, 
and endured his dogmatism, for the openness of his temper, the 
warmth of his friendship, and the unrivalled powers of his conver- 
sation. Prejudice and partiality, however, are now alike extinct— 
the survivor of the Warburtonian school is gathered to his fathers, 
its antagonists were gone long before him, and the Divine Legation 
(weighed down as it is by faults which would have sunk any other 
work) has, by the irresistible buoyancy of original genius, found its 
own level at the summit of English literature. ’ 

Of the mimor works of Warburton, perhaps the most useful, at 
this time unquestionably the most important and interesting, is the 
‘ Alliance between Church and State.’ The obligation which lies 
upon every Christian community to tolerate the sentiments, and 
even the religious exercises of those who, in the incurable diversity 
of human opmion, dissent from her doctrines, and the duty which 
she owes to herself, of prohibiting by some test the intrusion into 
civil offices of men who would otherwise endanger her existence by 
open hostility, or by secret treachery, is the subject of this acute 
and comprehensive work. 

The Test and Corporation Acts had always. been endured with 
extreme ill will by the excluded parties, and more especially by the 
Protestant dissenters. But the contest at that time was conducted 
with some degree of modesty ; the complainants were conscious of 
their own weakness, and not insensible of the general obligations 
under which they lay to the best constitution in the world. Under 
these circumstances the powers of »Warburton were exerted too 
early : a powerful medicine is thrown away at the first access of a 
complaint, which at the crisis might have saved the patient’s life : 
that crisis is now arrived, and bappy had it been for this country if 
the universal interest which must have been excited by the first 
appearanee of such a work could have been reserved for a moment, 
' when, iv the demand, not of emancipation from restramts, but of 
equal and universal power, all remains of decency are lost on the 
one hand, and ail prudential regards to the great securities of 
the constitution are in danger of being swallowed up in timid 
znd helpless acquiescence on the other. Awful, however, as the 

crisis is, and far as mens’ minds are now gone in the 
of religion and: political indifference, we cannot but = 
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suade ourselves that a republication and industrious circulation of 
the Alliance, would even yet have a powerful effect on the minds 
of all who have not ceased either to reason for themselves or to 
feel for their country. 

The sermons of Bishop Warburton, which have been unac- 
countably neglected, are indeed very eminent performances. 

As we have not been liberal in our citations from his other 
works, we shall select, as a specimen, the following passage on the 
subject of the slave-trade, which was written long before the com- 
mencement of the imquiry which put an end to that abominable 
traffic. 

* From the free, I come now to the barbarians in bonds. By these 
I mean the vast multitudes stolen yearly from the opposite continent 
and sacrificed by the colonists to the god of gain. But what then? (say 
these zealous worshippers of Mammon ;) it is our own property we 
offer up. What! property in your brethren, as in herds of cattle? 
Your brethren both by nature and grace, creatures endued with all our 
faculties, possessing all our qualities but that of colour? Does not this 
equally shock the feelings of humanity and the dictates of common 
sense? But, alas! what is there in the infinite abuses of society, which 
does not shock them? In excuse of this violation of all things civil and 
sacred, (for nature created man free, and grace invites him to assert his 
freedom,) it hath been pretended, that though indeed these miserable 
outcasts of the race of Adam be torn from their homes and native holds 
by force and fraud, yet this violation of the rights of humanity im- 
proves their condition, and renders them less unhappy. But who are 
you who pretend to judge of another man’s happiness? that state 
which each man under the instinctive guidance of his Creator forms 
for himself, and not one man for another? To know what constitutes 
mane or your happiness, is the sole prerogative of him who made us and 
cast us In so variousand different moulds. Did these slaves ever com- 
plain to you of their unhappiness, amidst their native woods and deserts, 
or rather did they ever cease complaining of their condition under you 
their lordly masters?—where they see indeed the accommodations of 
civil life, but, the more to embitter their miseries, see them all pass by 
to others, themselves unbenefited by them. Be so gracious then, ye 
petty tyrants over human freedom, to let your slaves judge for them- 
selves, what it is which makes their own happiness: and then see whe- 
aher they do not rather place it in a return to their own country, than 
in the contemplation of your grandeur, of which their distresses make 
so large apart.. A return so passionately longed for, that despairing 
of happiness, amidst the chains of their cruel taskmasters, they console 
themselves in the fancy that their future state will be a return to their 
own country, where the equal lord of all things will recompense their 
stifferings here. And I do not find their haughty masters have yet con- 
cerned themselves to invade this last refuge of the miserable. The less 
hardy of them indeed wait for this consolation, till overwearied nature 
seis them free ; but more resolved tempers have recourse even to self- 
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violence to force a speedier passage. But it may be still urged, that 
although what is called human happiness be of so fantastic a nature, 
that each man creates it for himself; yet human misery is more sub- 
stantial and uniform throughout all the tribes of men. Now from the 
worst of real miseries, the savage Africans (say their more savage mas- 
ters) are entirely secured by these forced emigrations ; such as the being 
perpetually hunted down like beasts of prey or profit by their more 
fierce and powerful neighbours. In truth a blessed change! From the 
being hunted to the being caught. But who are they that have set on 
foot this general hunting? Are they.not these very civilized violators 
of humanity themselves ; who tempt the weak appetites and provoke 
the wild passions of the fiercer savages to prey upon the rest? How- 
ever in favour of an established enormity, it is fit that all that can be 
urged should be enforced. Something, I own, indeed not much, may 
be said in favour of this traffic. The trading in men was the staple 
commodity of the most carly times, for, as the poet observes, 


* Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter, aud his prey was man.’ 


These are noble sentiments, nobly expressed, and the more va- 
luable, because they were uttered at a time when the voice of rea~ 
son and humanity had scarcely been liftedup on the subject. 

The gravest, the least excentric, the most convincing of War- 
burton’s works, is the ‘ Julian, or a Discourse concerning the Earth- 
quake and Fiery Eruption, which defeated that Emperor's attempt 
to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, in which the reality of a Divine 
Interposition is shewn, and the Objections to it are answered.’ 
The selection of this subject was peculiarly happy, inasmuch as 
this astonishing fact, buried m the ponderous volumes of the origi- 
nal reporters, was either little considered by an uninquisitive age, 
or confounded with the crude mass of false, ridiculous, or ill attes- 
ted miracles, which ‘ with no friendly voice,’ had been recently ex- 
posed by Middleton. But in this mstance the occasion was. im- 
portant; the honour of the deity was concerned; his power had 
been defied, and his word insulted. For the avowed purpose of 
defeating a well known prophecy, and of giving to the world a 

tical demonstration that the christian scriptures contained a 
ying prediction, the Emperor Julian undertook to rebuild the 
temple of Jerusalem ; when, to the astomishment and confusion of 
the builders, terrible flames bursting from the foundations, scorched 
and repelled the workmen till they found themselves compelled to 
desist. Now this phenomenon was not the casual eruption of a 
volcano, for it had none of the concomitants of those awful visita- 
tions; it may even be doubted whether it were accompanied by 
an earthquake: but the marks of intention and specific direction 
were incontrovertible.— The workmen desisted, the flames ae 
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~—they returned to the work,—when the flames again burst forth, 
and that as often as the experiment was repeated. 

But what it may be asked, is the evidence by which a fact so-as- 
tonishing is supported? Not the triumphant declamations of 
christian, even of contemporary christian writers, who, after all, 
with one voice and with little variety of circumstances, bear wit- 
ness to the truth of it, but that of a friend of Julian himself, a 
soldier of rank, an heathen though candid and unprejudiced ; in one 
word, the inquisitive, the honest, the judging Am. Marcellinus. 
The story is told by that writer, though in his own awkward la- 
tinity, very expressively and distinctly. 

‘ Cum itaque rei idem fortiter instaret Alypius, juvaretque provincia 
rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris assultibus 
erumpentes, fecere locum exustis aliguoties operautibus inaccessum ; 
hocque modo elemento destinatius repellente cessavit inceptum. 


To this we will add, as a specimen of out author’s power, both 
im conception and language, the following rules for the qualitica- 
tion of an unexceptionable witness. 


* Were infidelity itself, when it would evade the force of testimony, to 
rescribe what qualities it expected in a faultless testimony, it could 
imvent none, but what might be foutid in the historian here produced. 
He was a pagan, and so not prejudiced in favour of christianity: he 
was a dependent, follower and profound admirer of Julian, and so not 
inclined to report any thing to his dishonour. He was a lover of truth, 
and so would not relate what he knew or but suspected to be false.— 
He had great sense, improved by the study of philosophy, and so would 
not suffer himself to be deceived: he was net only contemporary to the 
fact, but at the time it happened, resident near the place.—He related 
it not as an uncertain hearsay, with diffidence, but as a notorious fact; 
at that time no more questioned in Asia than the project of the Persian 
expedition: he inserted it not for any partial purpose in support or 
confutation of any system, in defence or discredit of any character; he 
delivered it in no cursory or transient manner, nor in a loose or pri- 
vate memoir, but gravely and deliberately as the uatural and necessary 
part of a composition the most useful and important, a general History 
of the Empire, on the complete performance of which the author was 
so intent, that he exchanged a court life for one of study and contempla- 
tion, and chose Rome, the great repository of the proper materials, for 
the place of his retirement.’ 


To a portrait so finished, is it possible for the greatest judge of 
evidence to add a feature ; to such freedom, fertility, and felicity of 
language, is it possible for the united powers of taste and genius 
to add a grace? In the story of the crosses said to have been im- 
pressed at the same time on the persons of many beholders, there 
was probably a mixture of imagination, though the cause might be 
alectsic. This amusing part of the work we mefely hint mo 
erder 
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order tovexcite, not to gratify, the reader’s curiosity: but with re» 
t to the parallel case detected by Warburton in the works of 
Casaubon, it is impossible not to admire those wide and ad- 
venturous voyages on the ocean of literature, which could enable 
him to bring together from the very antipodes of historical know- 
ledge, from the fourth to the seventeenth century, from Jerusalem, 
-— from our own country, facts so strange and yet so nearly iden- 
Of all Warburton’s works, the Doctrine of Grace is that which 
does least honour to his heart; and perhaps, though written with 
all his native spirit, to his head.—It was laudably intended to vindi- 
cate the reality of spiritual influences enlightening the understand- 
ing and purifying the will, against the cavils of sceptics and the 
abuses of fanatics. In the former part, which was directed with 
little ceremony against the opinions of Middleton, he has been 
triumphantly successful; in the latter, of which the principal object 
were the extravagances of Mr. John Wesley and his early follow- 
ers, it is impossible to discover the dignity of a bishop, the man+ 
ners of a gentleman, or the charity of a christian. It seems to have 
been the fate of Warburton, and perhaps of some other great cham- 
pions of the evidences of christianity, never to have distinctly’ un- 
derstood for what they were contendmg,—the genius and spirit of 
their own religion. Occupied about the outworks, they had never 
paid their liomage to the great palladium, the tutelary power which 
presided in the citadel. 

Mr. Jolin Wesley was a singular mixture of the fanatic and the 
reasoner.— Capable of being duped by the wildest stories of the 
wildest of his followers into an implicit belief of visions, voices, 
miraculous cures, and providential interpositions on the most fri- 
volous and laughable occasions, he had a consummate knowledge 
of scripture, a logical head, a clear and simple style, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the tricks of controversy. For the last of these 
faculties and attainments he had abundant occasion iv order to sus- 
tain hnnself against the nonsense, the vulgartty, the foolish credu- 
lity of his own journals, with which he periodically disgusted all 
men of sense and sober piety. Against this powerful enemy of order 
and church discipline, the Bishop of Gloucester directed his theo- 
logical vengeance, but in a tone and spirit extremely resembling 
those of another dignitary, employed a short time before for the 
same purpose, and with little better suecess, Famaties, indeed, are 
scarcely assailable otr any side,—they can neither be laughed, 
threatened, nor even reasoned out of their extravagancies.— Metho- 
dism however within twenty years of its commencement, attracted 
the attention of three prelates ; of whom the first, Bishop Gibson, 
in his Pastoral Letters, wrote: with ap apostolical-gravity, a 
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of his station and character. The second, Bishop Lavington, in 
his Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists compared, has drawn 
a parallel between two religions, externally dissimilar, but certainly 
partaking of a quality from which neither churches nor individuals 
are always secure. Of this work, the Methodists, it is sgid, both 
felt and feared the power; so that great pains are understood to 
have been taken in buying up and suppressing the copies. Nor 
is this to be wondered at; for the bishop’s facts are strong,—his 
reasonings acute, his reading, especially in fanatical popish legends, 
extensive, and his style classical.—-Y et of this work, as of the Doc- 
trine of Grace, every serious mind is offended by the levity, while 
it would often be delighted with. the wit, had its object. been legi- 
timate. Warburton, however, far surpasses his brother in. bru- 
tality of invective, not to mention the peculiar demerit. of using the 
most awful language of scripture with an irreverence approaching 
‘o profaneness. It is indeed no easy task to aim the darts of; wit 
and ridicule against the shadows and visions of enthusiasm, without 
wounding that venerable form, which always lies beyond them. 
In this controversy, it is the manner only, not the purpose, which 
we condemn. Enthusiasm is a peryicious spirit, and ought to be 
exorcised; ‘ but it goeth not out’ by means of scurrility and 
abuse.— Always an object of apprehension to the state, it is univer- 
sally destructive, in its progress, to religion itself. It is either 
wholly consumed in its own flame, or leaves nothing behind but 
the smoke and cinders of a spent volcano. The Socinians of the 
presept day, it must-be remembered, are the lineal descendants of 
the fanatics of the seventeenth ceutury. 

Passing over, from want of space and not of inclination, the mi- 
nor works of Warburton, we now take leave of this wonderful man, 
with. sensations, whether of pain or pleasure, not likely. to be. re- 
peated. In contemplating the productions of such a giant, our 
scale of human intellect is insensibly extended, and we feel like the 
artist who had been employed in modelling from the Jupiter of Phi- 
djas, when he turned his eyes to the features or the stature of mortals. 

la the progress of little more than thirty years, what has.not li- 
terature, and what the church of England lest in Warburton, 
Lowth, and Horseley and (though he attained not to the. fipst 
three) in Hurd himself !—Under this melanc oly impression, we 
had almost said ‘ senescit ecclesia :’—with all our respect for living 
talent and erudition, we look around in vain for any thing similar 
or second to these men: their mellow and high flavoured fruits 
have been gathered, and we feast upon them deliciously ; but it is 
with the regret of those who eat the fruit of an expiring species; 
for what, alas! is the crop which is now ripening, and where are 
blossoms which promise to perpetuate the succession’ ‘ 
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Anr. XII¥. Descriptioe Travels in the Southern and Eastern 
Parts of Spain and the Bulearie Isles, in the Year 1809. By 
Sir J arr, K.C. London; Sherwood, Neely and Co. 
1811. ' 


Fok many months past the record of the last adventures of this 
renowned knight-erraut has encumbered our table and our 
conscience. Resolved as we were to pay his 400 pages the rea- 
sonable tribute of some notice, we yet from day to day postponed 
this duty, and are now only driven to it by an alarming rumour 
that Sir John is about to launch another quarto ; to be ready to 
grapple with which, we must endeavour to dispatch, with all possi- 
ble expedition; its. predecessor: if we-were to wait till he had 
heaped Pelion on Ossa, we doubt whether we should ever be able 
to free ourselves from the incumbent mass. 

Not that we would be understood to insinuate that Sir John’s 
works are heavy ;—far from it.—We should rather describe them 
to be somewhat like the volcanic showers in the West Indies, of 
which we have lately heard so much ; a heavy fall of the lightest 
of all natural substances, accompanied with almost total dark- 
ness. If Sir John Carr wearied and perplexed us only, we could 
bear it; but the busy trifling, the dull restlessness, the inaccurate 
minuteness, and the presumptuous ignorance of such a:traveller, 
are vented not on the reader or reviewer alone ; they have before 
fretted and disgusted the society which he visits, and disparaged 
the country which sent him forth: Sir John Carr was, to our 
knowledge, as intolerable, in propria persona, in Sweden and Ire- 
land, as his attempts at describing these countries have proved 
in England. He is not so much a traveller as a spy and gossip ; 
@ great collector of small anecdotes and petty scandal, of bad 
jokes, of inaccurate moral, and of worse natural history. ‘To say 
all, in one word, a laborious collector of trash. 

Sir John has dropped, on this occasion, his old title of stranger ; 
he was a stranger in Norway, a stranger m France, a stranger 
in Ireland, and, we believe, in Scotland; but he is no stranger in 
Spain, and he takes early and frequent opportunities of exhibiting 
his profound intimacy with the Spanish language, customs, and 
history. 

In the second page he opens his stores of Spanish erudition upon 
us in a quotation from ‘ a worthy Spanish writer,’ 

‘ Quantos payzes tantos costumbres,” 


which, he informs us, means 


* As many countries, so many Customs,’ 
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And this recondite observation he recommends to be carefully di- 
gested by all those who desire to understand the scope and nature 
of his work. 

On his passage to Cadiz in the Falmouth packet, he sees ‘ some 
curious natural effects,’ which he notices with laudable minuteness. 
At night he found the air to possess the astonishing qualities of 
being ‘ soft and fragrant.—Nay, when the moon shone, ‘ the tops 
of the waves were illuminated ;’ and in the morning some ‘ flying 
fish were visible, whose fate it is to be pursued by fishes below and 
by birds above.’ p. 45. 

Travels beginning with such extraordinary events excite expec- 
tations in the reader, which will not, we assure him, be disap- 
pointed. ‘The knight is at first a little disgusted at the dirt and 
noise which met him on his landing at Cadiz: amidst this confu- 
sion, he is particularly struck with ‘ the boatmen going over to port 
St. Mary's, and bawling out, ‘ Puerta! Puerta!’ which Sir John 
tells us means Porters! Porters! (p. 6.) Why the boatmen should 
call for porters, we cannot discover; and if Sir John had not assu- 
_ red us to the contrary, we should bave thought that the exclama- 

tion of ‘ Puerta,’ (in our dictionary, the Port,) referred rather to 
the place to which the boats were going. What would Sir John 
think of a Spaniard who should say, that ‘ being about to take 
water at London-bridge, the boatmen cried out Greenwich ! Green- 
- wich! which means *Ganapav! Gavapan |’ 

The entrance to the theatre affords Sir John another opportunity 
of exhibiting his attainments in Spanish; ‘a friar,’ he tell us, 
sits near the door-keeper with a poor box, mto which he invites 
you to put the change, por das almas, jor charity.’ We, who are 
Jess skilled m Spanish, should hardly have ventured on so bold a 
paraphrase of ‘ por las almas.’ 

Sir John is a great linguist; he tells us that the Spaniards light 
their pipes with a kind of tinder, ‘ which the French call amadon:’ 
we should have suspected this to be an error of the press, but that 
it is not to be found in the long list of errata subjoined to the work. 

Sir John gives us some interesting information on the state of 
the markets at Cadiz, and the method of killing the ox with a sti- 
letto, ‘ which is,’ he pronounces, ‘ worthy of imitation; and he 
adds, that ‘ Lord Somerville, to his honour, is endeavouring to 
introduce the stiletto amongst English butchers.—p. 23. We 
hear, also, with great satisfaction, of a new source of trade lately 
opened to the sister kingdom. Sir John states, (p.@3,) that ‘ im 
some houses, oil is imported from Ireland,’ and used instead of 
butter. We should rather have supposed that butier was the im- 





* + Gauepan, @ porter who carries burdens.’——Dictionary. 
ported 
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ported article; but Sir John’s assertion is not, we candidly confess, 
under any grammatical construetion, reconcileable to this notion of 
ours. 

In the interior of the houses he informs us that a brazen pan of 

charcoal, called copa, placed on the floor, is, on a cold 
day in the winter, a substitute,—for what? Our readers will pro- 
bably say for a hearth, or fire, or grate; but no; it is a substitute 
for a ‘ chimney-piece, whieh is an article very wousual in Spain.’ 

Sir John winds up his teresting description of Cadiz by stating 
that the people of Cadiz have been always particularly attached to 

the English, and he seems to account for this partiality from their 
having seen so much of the Scotch and Irish. We could hardly 
have expected that the Stranger in Ireland, and the author of Cale- 
donian Sketches, would have ventured upon so equivocal a com- 
pliment to those two countries. 

Nor is Sir John more distinguished for his tasteful selection of 
modern anecdote, than for his allusions to antiquity, and the use of 
his classical and biblical leerning. He acquaints us that the mode 
of thrashing (still practised in Spain) by treading out the corn, is, 
‘as he is informed by the seriptures, coeval with the time of 
Moses;’ p. 72. ‘ that bull-tighting owed its origin to a violent 
plague, whieh raged chiefly amongst pregnant women, many of 
whom procured abortions by eating bulls’ flesh;’ p. 65. and that 
‘ Spain was by the ancients -determined to have been the garden of 
the Hesperides.’ p. 74. 

The profundity of some of his observations can only be equalled 
hw the apt and lucid arrangement in which he disposes them. 

‘ At Libraxa, (he states,) | observed that our calesa (the carri: 
in which he had been some days travelling, though till now he had 
taken, it seems, too little notice of it) was decorated on all sides 
with rude paintings of Virgins and apostles, and that the following 
motto was inscribed on the back, “ Viva la Virgim del Carmen; 
and also that the pigs of the town were remarkably fat and beauti- 
ful.’ p. 72. 

iat Seville he notices a most surprising fashion, and a very plea- 
sant jest which it produced; ‘many of the pretty women wore 
when dressed, natural flowers, tastefully fixed upon the upper 
braid of their hair: a cruel wag observed that this was necessary 
to counteract the atmosphere of some of them, who were more 
than moderately fond of garlick.’ p. 90. We vehemently suspeet 
that it was no other than the knight himself, who was on this occa- 
sion so cruel waggish. 

In the table of contents of the seventh chapter we find the fol- 
lowing strange association of topics. ‘ Velez Malaga—Pride of 
the Muleteers—Lord Edward Fitzgerald—Alhama—Travelling 

* Information.’ 
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Information.’ How Lord Edward Fitzgerald could be implicated 
in the other promised subjects we never could have guessed ; but 
Sir John brings it about as naturally as possible. 


* The muleteers have the reputation of being high spirited fellows, 
very proud, and full of the dignity of their country. A guide is com- 
monly called a mozo de espuellas, or groom of the spurs. When the 
unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald was in this part of the country, 
several years since, one of the muleteers who attended him, upon their 
reaching the place to which they were hired, said to his comrades, 
* this man is a duke ; he is one of us, and we must not charge him any 
thing.’ 

The following equally acute and novel way of accounting for val- 
lies being better cultivated than mountains, though stated by Sir 
John with regard to Spain only, seems capable of a more general 
application. 


‘ In Spain, the rains descend with such fury, as to carry away the 
greater part of the vegetable mould, upon the surface of the moun- 
tains, which will account for the low lands being in general so highly 
cultivated.’ . 


At Valencia he makes some equally ingenious and valuable ob- 
servations: ‘ Fish boiled with rice,’ he finds ‘ a favourite dish at 
dinner :'-—and ‘ such is the fecundity of the pigeons of those parts, 
that they lay two eggs in twenty-four hours.’ Sir John has also 
been at the pains to assure us, that ‘ it is calculated. that not less 
than seven thousand turkeys are exported from the kingdom of Va- 
lencia to Cadiz.’ (p. 240.) : 

Such are the observations, moral, political, historical, and phi- 
losophical, with which Sir John has adorned his book; and the 
reader who has a taste for such information and amusement will 
S— Seengeenaien from the beginning to the end of the 
volume. 

We do not wish, however, to represent this work as containing 
nothing but such stuff as we have quoted. There is in Spain, and 
in Spanish scenes and Spanish manners, so peculiar and romantic a 
character, that even Sir John Carr cannot degrade it to absolute 
flatnes; and sometimes, when he so far forgets himself as to tell just 
what he sees and no more, his relation is not uninteresting—but 
these are rare and involuntary occasions ; and on the whole we do 
not know that we ever met a book of travels in which a good sub- 
ject was so miserably spoiled by ignorance, and presumption. 
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Arr. XIV. Biographie Moderne: Lives of remarkable Cha- 


* racters who have distinguished themselves from the Commence- 
- ment of the French Revolution to the present time. From the 
French. 3 vols. 8vo. London; Longmanand Co. 1812. 


yp the years 1797 and 1798 appeared two volumes under the title 
of § Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the Brench Re- 
public,’ made up from the communications of Englishmen in France 
and Frenchmen in England, and from such memows of the revolu- 
tion as had at that time appeared. ‘The principles of- the compiler 
led him to hazard opinions upon the passing scene, and upon the 
actors who then possessed the stage, with ludicrous temerity; but 
he bad the merit of collecting many remarkable and authentic 
facts. ‘The work now before us is of the same kind, with this 
difference only, that it is arranged in alphabetic order; it is more 
copious, and not written with the same bias; but, considering the 
years which have elapsed and the opportunities which they have af- 
forded, it is not so much better as it ought to have been, and would 
have been if equal industry had been bestowed upon it. It is said 
to have been first published at Paris, in the year 1801, but imme- 
diately suppressed there because it was written in a republican 
spirit, and exposed the inconsistency of those persons who, after 
having distinguished themselves by their professions of republican 
zeal, had become the supple agents of the consular government. In 
1806:it appeared in a new form, whatever could be thought offen- 
sive being omitted, and the lives of foreign contemporanes intro- 
duced. Still the subject was offensive to the established \tyranny ; 
the book was again prohibited, and the authors were punished. A 
enkeh of this mutilated work is what is now offered to the 
What the book may have lost by these omissions we know not ; 
but the manner iu which it is executed is not such as to excite 
much regret for what may have been curtailed. It is a collection of 
facts and dates put together in a dry and jejune manner, perfectly 
worthy of the abecedary form in which it is arranged. A most in- 
teresting dictionary might indeed be formed upon the same subject, 
but it would require a man like Bayle to form it. Materials for the 
history of the French revolution could not perhaps be brought toge- 
ther in a more convenient form than that of clear and precise bio- 
graphical notices, with copious notes appended, forming a digest 
of the opiuions and actions of those who figured im the dreadful 
revolutiouary drama. ‘hat sort of industry which Bayle possessed 
would be peculiarly adapted to such an undertaking; an industry 
to which his various desultory researches served as relaxation, and 
which was not to be deterred either by the quantity or the quality of 
the 
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the documents upon which it worked. Such a temper and such 
talents, if employed upon the French revolution, would produce a 
work more valuable than the great ‘ Dictionnaire Historique et Cri- 
tique,’ and one which no perversity of intellect, or impurity-of 
imagmation, could render mischievous, now that the character of 
that revolution can no longer be mistaken. 

Poor and meagre as these volumes are, if compared with what 
they might have been and with what a man of talents and of indus- 
try may produce upon the same subject, they have yet their value. 
To those readers who do not remember the beginning of the French 
revolution it would be difficult or impossible to convey the feelings 
which they have excited in us, in whom they revive the memory of 
that stirring season when the best and the worst principles and pas- 
sions were not only called into action with equal force, but were even 
blended together as strangely as the discordant elements of chaos. 
‘That season has past away. A generation has gone by since the 
commencement of this bloody drama. They who were the chief ac- 
tors in the first part have disappeared. To how many parts it may be 
prolonged is beyond the reach of human foresight. We who saw 
the beginning may probably never see the end: but it is so far 
advaficed that men of all parties, with ‘ that sad wisdom’ which ex- 
perience as well as ‘ folly leaves behind,’ may profitably look back 
upon the different errors which led them to such opposite yet 
equally erroneous conclusions. Mr. Roscoe himself will now per- 
haps admit that the star which rose over ‘ the vine-covered hills’ of 
France was not the ‘ day-star of liberty ;’ and he who celebrated 
‘the pilot that weathered the storm,’ would probably, at this mo- 
ment, allow that the storm is by no means over, and (transcendant 
as may have been the pilot's merits)that the ship is still far from 


The first age of the French revolution was the age of reformers. 
Many things in France required reform ; the people were prepared 
for it; and by a strong government and an able minister it might 
safely have been effected. But the government was weak, the 
finances embarrassed, the royal family, with the exception of the 
king, unpopular, the lower classes ignorant, the higher classes immo- 
ral and mreligious, the character of the nation vain, fickle, and pre- 
sumptuous beyond that of any other people, with a latent fcroeity 
of which they did not even suspect themselves, though their whole 
history bere testimony of it. 


Est-d dans l'univers des humains plus aimables, 
Plus dignes d’étre aimés, & leur roi plus syumis? 
Prompts, extrémes, legers, mais de vice incapables, 


was what they said of themselves a. five years before the worst 
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crimés of the revolution were committed! and so little has that re- 
volution contributed to their self-knowledge that the president of 
Buonaparte’s senate, when he congratulated Maria Louisa upon her 
marriage, told her she would find the French a~ tender 
people, Always anxious to love those who governed them, and to 

affection by the side of obedience! If she has ears to hear, 
with what feelings must the uiece of Marie Antoinette have heard 
this language! 

The intentions of the first movers of the revolution were, in many 
instances, good. Whatever errors they may have committed, such 
men as D’Espremenil, Mounier, Lally Tollendal, and Barnave, 
may be allowed even by the warmest adherent of the Bourbons to 


‘have meant well, and it had been well for Mirabeau if his other of- 


fences had been as venial as his political ones. Mirabeau at- 
tacked the edifice of government not for the purpose of destroying 
it, but because he wanted to force his way in.and obtain a command 
in the garrison. He relied upon his own great talents to controul 
the ferment which he had contributed to raise: great as those talents 
were they would probably have proved insufficient; and if he had 
lived he would have found that he had conjured up stronger spirits 
than he knew how to lay. The state of public feeling which he 
and his colleagues had excited has been well described by Cardinal 
de Retz, a man as profligate and as able as himself. ‘ Dans cette 
agitation les questions que leurs explications firent naitre d’obs 
scures qu elles ctovent et véenérables par leurs obscurités, devinrent 
problématiques, et de-la, a (égard de la moitié du monde, odieuses. 
Le peuple entra dans le sanctuaire, il leva le voile qui doit toujours 
souvrir tout ce que (on peut croire du droit des peuples et de celus 
des rois, qui ne s'accordent jamais si dien ensemble que dans le si- 
lence.’ Retz’s memoirs might have prevented any well informed 
men from being deceived by the French revolution. Whoever, 
indeed, had. studied the history of France, and. especially that 
portion of it in which Goudy acted so conspicuous a part, ought 
to have understood the character of the people too well to hope 
that any fine fabric of political wisdom could be formed of such 


materials. 

Amenpihe reformers were many sincere patriots and some states- 
men. republicans who rose upon their rums were of all men 
least fitted. for the perilous situation into which they had thrust 
themselves. ‘There ure epidemics of the mind as well as of the bo- 
dy; the revolutionary fever of France was a complaint of a violent 
and deadly type: nothing but this eademic derangement could have 
made such inen as the Brissotines fancy themselves qualified for the 
management of astate. In other times Brissot himself would have 
‘been contented to twinkle in his proper sphere among literatuli of 
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the third or fourth order; Condorcet would have confined himself 
to his mathematics, and his drier metaphysics; Roland would have 
continued to set an example of virtue in private life, and the talents 
of his wife might probably have been known only to her family and 
to her friends—not to posterity. This extraordinary woman per- 
ceived the disease of the times, even though she partook of it so 
strongly. ‘ I/ est fort difficile, said she, ‘ de ne point se passioner 
en révolution; on ne peut y parvenir quavec une activité, un devous- 
ment qui tiennent de (exaltation, ou qui la produisent.’ She per- 
ceived also the cause which brought on the destruction of her hus- 
band’s party. ‘ Des dors on saistt avidemment ce qui peut servir, et 
Pon perd ta faculté de prévoir ce qui pourra muire. De-la cette 
confiance, cet empressement a profiter d'un mouvement subit, sans 
remonter @ son origine pour bien savoir comment on doit le diriger ; 
de-la cette indelacatesse, si je peux ainsi parler, dans la concurrence 
@agens qu'on n'estimepas, mais qu'on laisse faire, parce quwils sem- 
blent aller au méme but. 

This cause was fatal both to the Constitutionalists and the Bris- 
sotines. Each of these parties proceeded consistently enough upon 
its own principles ; but the reformers availed themselves of the re- 
publicans to accomplish their own ends, and the republicans, in hke 
manner, brought about their objects by the agency of men, whom 
they neither esteemed nor trusted, and who, after the overthrow of 
the monarchy, scarcely allowed them to enjoy their triumph for a 
single hour in peace. On the tenth of August their schemes were 
completed, and the republic was proclaimed; en the second of 
September their agents began to act for themselves, and from that 
day the Brissotines saw the consequence of having inflamed an igno- 
rant and ferocious people ; they perceived their own danger, but 
wanted strength or courage to try the only means of averting it— 
that of punishing the Septembrizers, and curbing the press; they 
were within the influence of the whirlpool and every moment | 
brought them nearer to the gulph. ‘Lhe power was still nominally 
vested in them, but in reality it was in the hands of the Terrorists ; 
and the intrigues of Orleans and his party, the patriotism of the re- 
formers, and the mistaken eeney of the republicans, ended in 
delivermg up the country to the yilest wretches that ever disgraced 
humanity. 

‘ Tout Paris, says M. Roland, speaking of the massacres of 
September, ‘ fut témoin de ces horribles scenes, executées par un 
petit nombre de bourreaux. Tout Paris laissa faire; tout Paris 
fut maudit a mes yeur, et je n’esperui plus que la Liberté 8 établit 
parmi des laches, insensibles aux derniers outrages qu'on puisse 
fare a la nature et dChumanité; froids spectateurs dattentats que 
le courage de cinquante hommes armées auroit facilement enpiche: 
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Paris had witnessed a similar scene of horror in the fifteenth cen- 
tury when the Armagnac party were in like manner dragged from 
their prisons and murdered ; nor ought we to be astonished that such 
atrocities should be repeated in the eighteenth, if we reflect that 
with whatever epithets we may flatter ourselves by dignifying the 
age in which we live, the great mass of the people im every country 
are neasly as unimproved as they were three centuries ago; and that in 
every age the passions of brute man are the same. A fact which may 
startle us more (we know it to be a fact) is, that an address of 
congratulation to the Parisians upon these massacres was proposed 
in the Corresponding Society, and so completely were many of its 
leading members besotted with party spirit, so far gone im the 
frenzy of the revolutionary fever, that this ineffaceable act of folly 
and infamy would probably have been committed had it not been 
prevented by an Englishman who just at that time returned from 
Paris, and whose virtues as they could not be engaged in a bad 
cause, were such as would do honour to the best. 

The views of the Constitutionalists were more moderate than 
their conduct; they wished to reform the government, and to keep 
France in peace, contented with her own limits. It was reserved 
for the philosophical republicans to renew those schemes of am- 
bition which since the victories of Marlborough, France had never 
been able to resume. ‘The intention of dividing the kingdom, of 
which they were accused: by their successful enemies, was only 
a.project conceived by Barbouroux when he saw no other means 
of destroying the ascendancy of the Terrorists; but universal revo- 
lution was their object. Both the end and the means are explained 
with sufficient clearness by Brissot in a letter to Dumouriez, first 
published by the friends and agents of Miranda in London. ‘ C'est 
un combat a mort entre la liberté et la tyrannie, entre la vieille con- 
stitution Germanique et la noire: il faut quelle meure, elle est a 
Fagonie, et il vous est reservé de Vachever. Quel sera ensuite le sort 
de cette partie de’ Europe? que deviendront les Cercles? Avec les 
pamphleis Allemands et vos buyonettes, tout sarrangera. Encore 
une jm mon ami, vous cles predestine & aller planter partout 
Carbre de la liberté, et c'est une belle mission. Ah! mon cher, 
quest ce que Alberon, Richelieu, qu'on a tant vantés? Qu’est ce 
= leurs projets mesquins, compares a ces souleévemens du globe, 

ces gra révolutions que nous sommes appelés a faire? 
That madman Clootz was the only one of the Terrorists who 
entered into these views, and they drew upon him one of those 

yody sneers from Robespierre, which marked hin for destruction. 
The plans of the Terrorists themseives have never been explained. 
Danton, the only man among them iu whom any of the elements of 
greatness were compounded, was imfluenced by direct personal 
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ambition, and provided he could enrich himself and trample upon 
his rivals, he cared not what principles, or what atrocities served 
for the means. Marat was a maniac, who having hardened his 
heart with anatomical cruelties, caught the revolutionary frenzy 
and ran wild with vague generalities. Robespierre began his po- 
litical career without any predilections for a republican form of 
government ; but we know from his own lips that he had con- 
ceived a system for the establishment of which his crimes were 
perpetrated. ‘T'wo days after Cecile Renault, a poor girl, whom 
the horrors which were daily committed seem to have deranged, 
had called at his door just to see, she said, what a tyrant was like, 
he made one of his most remarkable speeches in the Convention ; re- 
garding this circumstance as an attempt to assassinate him, and per- 
haps believing it to be so. ‘ Surrounded by assassins,’ he said, ‘ I have 
already imagined myself to be in that new order of things to which 
they would send me ; but the greater the endeavours to terminate 
my earthly career, the greater shall be my activity in the perform- 
ance of actions useful to my equals. I will at least leave a will, 
the perusal of which will make tyrants and their satellites tremble : 
L shall, perhaps, reveal several momentous secrets which a kind 
of pusillanimous prudence has hitherto induced me to conceal ; I 
will disclose the object to which the safety of my country and the 
triumph of liberty tend.’ 

The object must indeed haye been a tremendous one, which 
Robespierre, in the plenitude of his power, hesitated in declaring. 
He himself did not live to explain it. A month after Cecile Re- 
nault with all her relations, friends, and acquaintances, who were 
within reach of the revolutionary tribunal, had been guillotined 
upon the absurd charge of conspiring against him—he himself 
received the just punishment of his crimes upon the same scaffold. 
The will of which he had spoken never appeared: he left no other 
legacy to mankind than the history of his elevation and his fall, a 
lexson which ought ever to be present to those who weuld begin 
the work of revolutionizing a state. Some papers were indeed 
published as his political testament, but they were not supposed 
to be genuine, and sunk at once into oblivion. Of the nature of 
his ultimate object therefore we are ignorant. But there arose a 
party after his death who held him up as the saint of their political 
idolatry ; their views were distinct and definite, and civilized so- 
ciety has never been exposed to such danger as it would have been 
if their projected insurrection bad been successful. 

Baboeuf was the leader of this party. He appeared upon the 
stage at the time when Buonaparte was in his first career of vic- 
tory; and the public in this country, looking exclusively to the 


events of the war, were become weary of watching the bubbles 
ke4 which 
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which rose and burst upon the revolutionary stream. Babceuf’s 
conspiracy, therefore, attracted no attention; it was barely noticed 
in the newspapers, and of all the events of the revolution is proba- 
bly that which is least known. Neither of the biographical works 
to which we have referred contains the slightest intimation of its 
object—they both speak of Babceuf, and wholly overlook every 
thing which is of importance in bis character. He was said to 
possess the most powerful talents: but he was more formidable for 
the doctrines of which he announced himself the apostle, than for 
his abilities, however great they may have been. His insurrectionary 
banners were to have borne these words: Constitution de 1793. 
Egalité, Liberté. Bonheur Commun. The first three watch-words 
were the cry of all the jacobins; but when he used the cry of equa- 
lity, it was not for the purpose of deceiving the people, by paltering 
with them ina double sense. ‘ Citizens,’ said he, ‘ many revolutions 
have succeeded each other since the year 1789, but probably not 
one of them has had its precise object determined before hand : 
not one has had its exclusive directors; directors agreeing exactly 
in principles and in their final aims, and proposing to themselves, 
for the end of their labours, the maztmum of virtue, of justice, and 
of the happiness of all. 

Les frurts sont a tous, la terre & personne was the favorite text 
of Babceuf and his fellow levellers, and the burden of their songs 
which were to take place of Ca Ira, and La Carmagnole, was Le 
Soleil lait pour tout le monde. The manifestoes which had been 

to circulate through France at the moment of their tri- 
umph were well calculated to do their work. 


\ * People of France,’ they said, ‘ the holy enterprize which we have 
organized, has no other object than that of putting an end to civil 
dissentions, and to the public misery. Never has a greater design been 
conceived, and put in execution. At remote intervals a few men of 
genius, a few sages, have spoken of it with a low and trembling voice. 
No one has had the courage to utter the whole truth. The momegt 
for great measures is arrived. The evil is at its height; it covers the 
face of the earth. A chaos under the name of policy has prevailed 
thére during too many ages. Let every thing now return into order, 
and resume its place—let the elements of justice and of happiness or- 
#anize themselves at the voice of equality. The-time is come for 
founding the republic of equals—the great guest-house which is open 
toallimen, The days of general restitution are arrived. Ye who are 
groaning in want, come and seat yourselves at the common table which 
nature has set forth for all her children! People of France, it is for you 
that the purest of all glories has been reserved: yes, it is you who are 
first to offer to the world the aflecting spectacle! Old habits, old pre- 
judices would oppose the establishment of the equal republic, The 
organization of real equality, which alone can satisfy all wants withaut 
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making victims or costing sacrifices, will not perhaps please all the 
world at first. The selfish and the ambitious will be furious; they who 
possess unjustly will cry out against injustice. Exclusive enjoyments, 
solitary pleasures, personal indulgences will cause keen regret to some 
individuals whose prosperity rests upon the wrongs of others. The 
lovers of absolute power, the vile supporters of arbitrary authority will 
stoop, with reluctance, their haughty heads to the level of true equality. 
Their dim sight will hardly penetrate into the future of common hap- 
piness, now so near at hand. But what can a few thousand malcontents 
do against the great mass of men who are all happy, and who are sur- 
prized that they should so long have sought for happiness when they 
had it in their own hands, From the morrow of the actual revolution 
they will say to each other in astonishment, “ What, does the general 
happiness require no more than this? We only had to chuse that it 
should be so—why did we not chuse it sooner?” People of France, 
open your eyes and your hearts to the plenitude of happiness, and 
acknowledge and proclaim with us the republic of equals.’ 


Such a republic, according to Babceuf, Robespierre intended 
to establish, when the Convention robbed the people of their gol- 
den age, by putting him and his party to death. But neither Ba- 
beeuf nor any of his friends were connected with Robespierre, and 
it is more likely that they took advantage of his name, as a means 
of strengthening themselves among the jacobins, than that they 
were really acquainted with his mtentions. A certain Joseph 
Bodson, who seems to have belonged to the party of the vilest 
and most loathsome wretches that disgraced the revolution, remon- 
strated with him upon the imprudence of extolling the memory of 
Robespierre and St. Just, because they had committed great crimes, 
and destroyed many republicans, mentioning, for example, Hebert 
and Chaumette. Baboiuf’s answer shews in what manner he was 
prepared to carry his own purposes inito effect, and imitate those 
whom he had ‘chosen for his models. ‘ 1 do not,’ said he, ‘ enter 
into the question, whether Hebert and Chaumette were innocent ; 
if they were, I justify Robespierre nevertheless. He had a right 
to have the pride of thinking himself the only person capable of 
drawing the car of the revolution to its true mark.’ 


* Je suppose qu'il etit dit, jettons sous Véteignoir ces farfadets unportune 
et leurs bounes intentions. Mon opinion est quil fit bien. Le salut de 25 
mullons d’hommes ne doit point élre balancé contre le ménagement de quel- 
ques individus é équivogues. Un régénérateur doit voir en grand, Il doit 
Saucher tout ce qui le gene, tout ce qui obstrue son passage, tout ce qui peut 
nuire a sa prompte arrivéc au terme qu'il s'est prescrit. Fripons, ou imbé- 
cilles, ou présomptucus et ambitieux de gloire, c'est % tant pis pour eux. 
Pourquoi sy trowvent-ils? Robespicrre suvoit tout cela, et c'est en partie ce 
qui me le fait admirer, C'est ce qui me fait voir en lui le génie od résidoient 
ae véritables idee régénévatriges. Il est vrai que ces idées-ld 
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entrainer toi et moi. Qu'est-ce que cela faisoit si le bonheur commun fit 
venu au bout ? 

The means which Babceuf would have put in action to bring 
about his end, were perfectly worthy of the master whom he pro- 
fessed to follow ; that end has been contemplated by speculative 
ee in all ages, and has been approached in practice in Crete, 

parta, and in Peru. That Babceuf should have thought it could 
pes be effected by such means as he was prepared to use, seems 
ke madness; yet he deliberately organized a plan for establishing the 
maximum of virtue and justice, byt turning the poor loose upon the 
rich, and literally delivermg up all France to pillage! Antonelle, a 
man well known among the jacobins, agreed with him in his principles 
of equality, but objected that the state of things at which he was aim- 
ing could not ever be effected without a civil war, and that the virtues: 
which were Ai to make it permanent were not to be found 
among the e in their present condition. ‘ O nature !’ he replied, 
‘if men ates “en hesitated hitherto at the innumerable and conti- 
nual wars which have been begun to defend the violation of thy 
laws, ought they to hesitate at the holy and venerable war which 
would have their re-establishment for its object?” As for the vir- 
tues which were required, nothing more was required than simple 
selfishness, (la simplicité de légoisme.) Throughout France 
ninety-nine persons had not enough, and the hundredth had too 
much ; all that was wanting was to make the ninety-nine chuse to 
take what was in their reach. 

The means which he intended to use for bringing about the new 
revolution were in the spirit of this abominable feeling. ‘The plan 
was found among his papers, drawn up by one of his confederates, 
but approved and adopted by himself. ‘ Je vais vous tracer,’ says 
this writer, who is no otherwise designated than as ‘ L’auteur de 
la Lettre de Frane-Libre,’ ‘ des principes g géncéraux que, selon mon 
avis, il conviendrou @d employer pour opérer la resurrection générale 
desirée ? — 


“1°. Dans nos écrits et discours saper a force les généraus, et leurs états- 
majors, mais ménager les officters subalternes. 

* 2°. Provoquer sinon la désorganisation des corps, au moins l'indisci- 
pline, le plus possible, afin de powovir aprés opérer, si besoin en étoit, la dis- 
solution. 

* 3°. Parler a-la-fois du pillage des riches et des congés absolus—on saure 


éluder Uaccomplissement des promesses suivant les circonstances.’ 


The receipt for rousing the populace was founded upon the 
same system of stimulants. It was- decreed that, at the end of 
the insurrection, the poor citizens who were not well lodged should 
immediately take possession of the houses of the conspirators, in- 
stead of returning to their own; the poor who were left naked by- 
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tyranny were to be clothed at the expense of the republic ; and 
the sans-culottes were to have their houses commodiously fur- 
uished (avec aisance) with goods taken from the rich. Lists were 
made out of the patriots fit to be employed in the insurrection, 
and the characters of some of these patriots, as described in the 
dramatis persone, shew them to have been most fit personages to 
figure on such a stage. ‘ Manque fils, portier des écuries Egalité. 
Agé de 18 ans; sans talens, mais vigoureux, determiné, et bon pour 
exterminer /es scélérats. Chatain, sellier en face des Bains Chinois, 
No.7 : capable de commander une compagnie ; ¢’ est un bravee—d'un 
beau fisique. La Vicomterie, rue de |’ Echelle, com de celle Ho- 
noré, un peu poltron, mais vertueux et capable de prendre de grands 
mesures pour amener @ la pure démocratie, quoiqu’il ne soit pas pour 
le bonheur commun, parce qu il le regarde comme impossible.’ 
—“The message which the te sent to the two councils con- 
cerning this conspiracy, asserted, that it was the intention of the 
conspirators to massacre the two councils, the Directory, the staff 
of the army of the interior, the constituted authorities and all their 
agents, and the strangers of every nation. ‘The whole of the papers 
found upon the conspirators were published ; but there is not a trace 
of any such intended massécre ; there was no list of proscriptions 
made out ; and one of the principal persons engaged in the conspiracy 
was a foreigner himself, Buonarotti, a Florentme, and a descendant 
of Michel Angelo. What is hore remarkable is, that the Directory 
in their account of the conspiracy never hinted at its object, as if 
they were afraid of bringing the levelling principles into discussion 
even under sucli a form,—a striking indication of the state of popu- 
lar feeling at that time. 
On the same day that the directors laid their report before the 
‘councils, Babceuf addressed a letter to them in a style not less ex- 
traordinary than the other part of his conduct; in which he endea- 
voured to persuade them that their true interest was to give a more 
popular character to the measures of their government, and strength- 
ening themselves by the assistance of him and his party, instead of 
favouring the royalists. ‘They took his advice in part, but it did not 
avail for the purpose for which it was designed, that of saving himself. 
They hushed up the conspiracy as far as possible, and suffered many 
months to elapse before they brought a few of the chief agents to 
trial. Pbhillips’s ‘ Anecdotes’ say, that ‘ the candid and equitable 
proceedings of the court on this occasion, exhibited to the world 
a mg representation of the security afforded by the new 
constitution to the life of a French citizen.’ The new Biogra- 
phy gives a different account. After very long debates, it says, 
though the jury declared that no conspiracy had existed, Baboeul 
was condemned to death on an incidental question; M. Real, 
counsel 
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counsel for the accused, pleaded with great foree against the ap- 
plication of the law, but i in vain; he then approached the two pri- 
soners, Baboeuf and Darthe, and informed them of their fate: 
em both stabbed themselves at the same instant with daggers 
had concealed in their clothes; their bodies were 
drrged to the scaffold and beheaded. Phillips says they were 
executed. If we recollect rightly, this was the case, and another 
of the conspirators, Charles Germain, suffered with them. Buo- 
naretti was sentenced to be transported to Cayenne ; during his 
trial the Tuscan envoy hinted to him that he would ‘only be ba- 
nished, if he would promise to return to Florence; but he re- 
plied that he would stay in France to enjoy the last rays of sink- 
mg liberty! The sentence was not carried into execution ; he wax 
sent under guard to a town on the Alps, and there he remamed 
in 1806. This lenity assuredly would not have been shewn had 
there been any such massacre designed as the Directory affirmed, 
nor would so few of the conspirators have suffered: they were 
evidently considered as madmen or desperate enthusiasts, of whom 
it was necessary to sacnfice only a few as examples. 

The first political jail delivery as it may be called, after the mur- 
der of the Brissotines, cleared France of the Hebertists, the most 
loathsome of all the wretches who disgraced it. Hebert was the 
man, who with equal ferocity had called for the deaths of M. 
Roland and the queen; and he it was who devised that accursed 
aecusation against the queen, which perhaps of all the crimes of 
the revolution, excites the greatest horror and indignation at the 
villain who could be guilty of it. When he was on the way to the 
scaffold, he was assailed on all sides with phrases from his own 
execrable journal, with which he had made the people as it were 
drunk with blood. ‘That poor madman Clootz, who had declared 
that his heart was French and his soul sans-culottes, perished with 
him, after having past the night before the execution, in 
atheism to. his fellow sufferers—The crimes of the Hebertists had 
been so enormous, that it might almost be said, no other creed could 
have afforded them consolation! Clootz was the martyr of atheism, 
and submitted to his fate with perfect philosophy ; he requested the 
executioner to let him suffer the last of the party, because he wished 
to deliver a short exhortation to each of his companions, and more- 
over was desirous of tnaking a few observations upon materialism as 
their heads fell. Sampson, to whom it was a matter of perfect in- 
difference with whom he began or ended, indulged him in his request ; 
and Anacharsis Clootz had the satisfaction of encouraging his com- 
rades with the prospect of aunihilation one by one, and drawing new 
arguments from an experimental course of decapitation i in aid of 
his favorite theory, till his own turn eame, 
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Gobet, the constitutional archbishop of Paris, who at the age of 
seventy, professed atheism at the bar of the Convention, and decla- 
red that for sixty years of his life he had been a hypocrite, and that 
the religion which he had professed from his youth was founded 
in falsehood, had recourse in his sufferings to the faith which he 
had renounced. He resumed his former religious exercises in 
prison, performing them, perhaps for the first time, with earnest 
sincerity, and rapidly repeated the prayers of the dying as he went to 
execution. Chaumette suffered with him: this was the wretch 
who prepared the charges and regulated the evidence of the queen, 
a crime which hastened his own fate ; for the accusation which be 
brought so shocked the whole auditory, that Robespierre in one of 
bis swong expressions, devoted him to the death which he had so 
well deserved. When he was committed to prison, he found 
a number of persons whom he himself had sent there, and who 
assailed him with such stinging reproaches as this visible retribution 
provoked. One of them greeted him by repeating the present 
tense of a verb, at that time in fatal use ;—I am suspected, thou 
art suspected, he is suspected; we are suspected, ye are sus- 
pected, they are suspected.— Chabot died in company with Danton 
and Camille Desmoulins, who were ashamed of him :—the revo- 
lution made this Capuchin a rogue; when that event broke out, 
those who knew him knew nothing worse of him than that he was 
tured of his frock, and glad to seize the first opportunity of return- 
ig to a secular life y—but he was believed to be a man of generous 
feelings and good intentions. He was far gone in the frenzy of 
the times, but has been made more notorious by a few lucky 

epigrams against him, than by any acts of individual wickedness. 
iti is said that he saved the life of the Abbé Sicard during the mas- 
sacres, and that when he was imprisoued he appeared to feel far 
more for his friend Bazire, than for himself. He poisoned himself 
clumsily with corrosive sublimate ; in the agony which this caused, 
his groans were heard; he was conveyed to the Infirmary, and 
such measures were taken that his life was prolonged tll he could 
be conveyed to the scaffold. 

Danton was included in the same bill of indictment with Chabot 
and Bazire, whom he despised, with Lacroix and Fabre fligee- 
tine, both of whom were accused and as it appears unjustly, of 
culation, with his friend Camille Desmoulins, Herault de Seche: 
and Phelippeaux, all men who had acted conspicuous parts in the 
revolution. Danton went to the angen with the blood of the 
September victims and of the Brissotines his soul, and yet 
when be fell, Danton was commiserated oeonated even by the 
friends of Brissot; so much more detestable were the persons by 
whom he was destroyed. He died, like his own victims, ae 
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of the charge for which he was condemned, and his former guilt 
was thus in some degree forgotten, because of the miquity of 
his sentence, and the deeper guilt of his successful rivals. In 
wholesale state crimes, this man was as remorseless as Sylla or 
Buonaparte, but he would fain have prevented that system of mur- 
der, which the ruffians of the revolauon, under pretence of revolu- 
tionary zeal, were carrying on from motives of private wickedness. 
Let us leave something to be done by the guillotine of public opi- 
nion, said he in the hall of the jacobins. To this course he 
would fain have persuaded Robespierre, telling him it was just to 
restrain the royalists, but that they ought not to confound the inno- 
cent with the guilty, and their power ought to extend no farther 
than to strike for the good of the republic. But that demagogue 
would bear no rival m popularity ; envy had as large a portion of 
his heart as ambition, and he succeeded in destroying Danton, be- 
cause Danton relied with a fatal confidence upon his services to 
the republic and his natural superiority, and gave way to. an indo- 
lence and self-indulgence, from which even the desperate game 
wherein he was engaged, did not sufficiently rouse him. No man 
had done so much good and so much evil to the republic. He 
alone it was who, when the approach of the Prussians spread con- 
‘Sternation through the metropolis, and dismayed all the other mi- 
nisters, took upon himself the immediate direction of public affairs, 
and prevented the Legislative Assembly from leaving Paris, which 
if they had done, the king would probably have regained his 
throne :—the revolutionary army, and the revolutionary tribunal 
were suggested by him. France has reason to curse one, and 
all Europe the other. He obtained a decree for the establish- 
ment of national schools, where all children who were in need, 
should be brought up and educated at the national expense :—a 
measure, which if it had been carried into effect, might almost have 
atoned for his offences. He also stood forward against the atheis- 
tical faction in defence of public worship, and called upon the Cou- 
vention to declare that they wished not to destroy any thing, but to 
perfect every thing.—‘ We did not,’ said he, ‘ strive to annihilate su- 

_ perstition for the sake of establishing atheism.’ Yet the theism of 
Danton was virtually as little worth, as the more impudent system 
against which he contended. When he was asked his name at the 
bar, he replied, | am Danton, well known in the revolution; my 
home will shortly be annihilation, but my name will live in the 
pantheon of history. Like every other victim of that accursed tri- 
bunal which he had instituted, he was treated with equal msolence 
and injustice; but bis trial was shortened by a mancuvre, and 
he was executed the same day, before measures could be taken 

by his friends for raising an insurrection in his behalf. Legen-. 
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dre was at that tame wholly employed by fear for himself, other- 
wise, had he exerted the same spirit as on the day of Robes- 
~— overthrow, the tyrant might then have perished instead of 

ton. When he was taken back to the Conciergerie he exclaimed, 
‘ It is the anniversary of the day on which I caused the institution of 
the revolutionary tribunal, for which I implore pardon of God and 
man! I leave every thing in dreadful confusion ;—there is not one 
among them who understands any thing of government. After all, 
they are such brethren as Cain: Brissot would have had me guil- 
lotined, even as Robespierre has me guillotined.—It was true 
that Brissot would have condemned him, but not as Robespierre 
did; he would have condemned him not as an Orleanist,—not as a 
royalist,—not for a mock conspiracy,—but for his share in those 
massacres, of which it appears almost certain, that he was the 
prime mover. In the cart and on the scaffold, -Danton was, per- 
haps, the only man who seemed to awe the rascally rabble that 
attended these bloody spectacles : the pride and dignity of his man- 
ner commanded respect even there, and dupes and ruffians as they 
were, they probably felt some degree of doubt as well as of wonder, 
im beholding the man in that situation, who, not many days before, 
had been their favourite. Once be uttered his wife’s name in a 
passionate exclamation of grief, but instantly he subdued bimself, 
saying, Danton, no weakness,—and immediately ascended the scaf- 
fold. 

This execution was what the Robespierrians called the second 
weeding of the republican garden. Herault de Sechelles might 
have escaped from it; he was offered a retreat in Switzerland, and a 

port in a fictitious neme from the agent of Basle, then residing 
at Paris, but his answer was, ‘ I would gladly. accept of the offer, 
if I could carry my native country with me.’ ‘There was no wisdom 
in this; to remain and struggle with his enemies would, to be sure, 
have been « more manful part than to fly from them, but he made 
no effort either to relieve his country or himself. Herault was a 
man of family and fortune, of a fine person, literary talents, high 
arisian manners, and Parisian morals ;—better calculated to figure 
m a court than a revolution ;—he had attracted the notice and ob- 
tained the patronage of the queen, and will be remembered as an 
author, by the account which he has left of Buffon, and by the con- 
stitution of 1793, which he and St, Just composed. 
_ Fabre d’Eglantine also, was an author of considerable talent and 
celebrity ;—the latter part of his name indeed was assumed, because 
when a youth he had won the prize of the Eglantine in Provence. 
The bi have forgotten a curious instance of the ruling pas- 
sion which he displayed in prison. One of the things which seemed 
most to trouble him was, that he bad left an unpublished comedy 
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among his papers, and apprehended Billaud Varennes would publish 
it as hisown. Fabre and Camille Desmoulins, are both accused of 
being concerned in the massacres of September; the accusation 
rests on suspicious authority, and were it not for the friendship of 
the latter for Danton, Desmoulins might be at once acquitted of 
the charge. There is a remarkable discrepancy in the description 
given of this person by the two biographers. The French writer 
says bis appearance was vulgar, his complection swarthy, and his 
Jooks unprepossessing,—the author of Phillips’s Anecdotes speaks 
of his beauty, adding that an Italian would have called him the 
Rinaldo of the revolution. He it was who began the practice of 
collecting groups of people to harangue them in the streets, and 
who advised the revolutidnists. to distinguish themselves by a 
badge, that they might know each other, and know also their own 
strength; this was the origin of the tricolor cockade. One of the 
proofs of inctvism which were brought against him was, that he did 
not chuse to be married by a constitutioual priest ;—the truth was, 
that he chose to have the ceremony performed by his old tutor, as 
a mark of respect and gratitude, and the men who brought him to 
the scaffold upon false pretences, knew this, for Robespierre and 
St. Just were the two witnesses athis marriage. A most affecting 
letter written by him to his wife during his imprisonment, was pub- 
lished after the fall of Robespierre. It is such a letter as no man 
could have written who had been involved in the guilt of the mas- 
sacres of September. 


* They say,’ said he, ‘that innocence is calm and courageous; ah! 
my dear Lucile, very often my innocence is weak, like that of a hus- 
band, that of a father, that of a son!—If it were Pitt, or Cobourg, who. 
treated me thus cruelly, I should not regard ;—but my colleagues! but 
Robespierre, who signed the order for my imprisonment! but the Re- 
public, after all that ] have done for it!—this then is the retarn for my 
virtues and my sacrifices! | who have exposed myself to so many perils 
and dangers for the republic,—I who have preserved my purity in the 
midst of the revolution,—I who have need to ask pardon of you alone, 
my dear Lolotte, and to whom you have granted it, because you know 
my heart, notwithstanding its frailties, is not unworthy of you;—it is [ 
whom men calling themselves my friends, calling themselves republicans, 
have thrown into a dungeon as « conspirator! The guilty man would 
never have been your husband, and you loved me only because I desi- 
red to live but for the happiness of my fellow citizens.—1 am called,— 
the commissaries of the Revolutionary Tribunal are come to interre- 
gate me. They only put to me one question, whether I had conspired 
against the republic? how ridiculous! Can they thus insult the purest 
republicanism? I see the fate which awaits me.—Adieu, Lucile, adieu 
my dear Lolotte,—my last moments shall never disbanour you. You 
see in me an example of the barbarity and ingratitude of man. Yousee, 

that. 
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that my fears were well founded, and that our presentiments have been 
verified.—I married a woman celebrated for her virtues; I was a good 
husband and a good son; I carry with me the esteem and regret of all 
true republicans,—of all the friefds of virtue and liberty. But it is sur- 
prising that I have escaped, for five years, the storms attending the re- 
volution without falling a victim to them; and that I still exist and 
support my head with calmness upon the pillow raised by the fame of 
my writings, which ever breathe the same philanthropy, the same desire 
of rendering my fellow citizens happy and free,—and which the axe of 
tyranny can never destroy. Iam well persuaded that power intoxi- 
cates every man, that every one agrees with Dionysius when he said 
tyranny is a glorious epitaph. But cofsole yourself, my dear Lucile, 
the epitaph of thy poor Camille is more glorious,—it is that of Brutus 
and Cato, the enemies of tyranny. Oh my love, I was born to defend 
the unfortunate, and to render you every comfort and happiness. 
Death, which snatches me from the sight of so many crimes, is not so 
great a misfortune. Adieu, my life, my soul, | leave you with good 
friends, all that there is praiseworthy and virtuous among mankind ;— 
adieu, Lucile,—my dear Lucile,—my dear Lucile !—adieu, Horace,— 
Annette,—adieu, my father !— 

One of the inconsistencies of the French biographer is, that he 
says Herault of Sechelles, by his gallatitry and his verses, had made 
no slight impression upon the young and beautiful wife of Camille 
Desmoulins ; whereas in another place the true statement is given, 
that this woman afforded one of those instances of heroic and de- 
voted love, of which so many are recorded in the dismal history of 
the revolution. She called upon the tyrant to let her die with her 
husband, was sent before the same murderous tribunal, like ber hus- 
band told the judges they would feel all the torments of guilt and 
remorse till an infamous death rewarded them according to their 
deeds, and ten days after her husband, followed him to the same 
scaffold, and died with equal fortitude. 

Camille Desmoulins said he suffered solely because he had had 
too much compassion for others ; meaning, probably, that as soon 
as he discovered the character of Robespierre and St. Just, he 
ought without hesitation to have exerted himself, and brought about 
their destruction. Phelippeaux certainly perished because he 
was a just aod bumane man: having been sent as commissioner 
into La Vendée, he remonstrated forcibly against the execrable 
cruelties which were commitied there by Rousin, Rossignol, and 
other wretches, who seem to have taken every method of exaspe- 
. rating the people, and prolonging the troubles, because so long as 
the war continued there, they had a free field for pillage. Phelip- 
peaux had a spirit worthy of the best ages of Rome or Greece, 
Choudieu, the chief agent iv bringing this noble spirit to the seaf- 
fold, was one of the few Robespierrians who eseaped in this world 
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the punishment due to their offences. He is said to have settled 
in Holland as a bookseller: for the sake of history it is much to 
be wished that his proposal for printing the papers which were 
found in Robespierre’s apartments had been adopted: it was re- 
jected by means of the numerous members of the Convention, who 
dreaded lest the proofs of their own servility should be brought to 
light. 

The Robespierrians did not long enjoy their triumph over Dan- 
ton: his execution took place on the 5th of April, that of his suc- 
cessful enemies on the 28th of July following; but what horrors 
were crowded into the few months which intervened! Upon the 
trial of the king, St. Just asserted that no man could reign inno- 
cently—‘ on ne peut point regner innocemment : he himself soon 
afforded a memorable example of the manner in which power be- 
wilders the understanding and hardens the heart. Unbridled au- 
thority indeed seems to operate like a specific moral poison, and to 
produce a madness of its own, manifesting itself by the most mon- 
strous vices and the most frantic cruelty. ‘The history of the Ro- 
man emperors and of the various despots of the east, exemplifies 
this, and the tyranny which has often been exercised by governors of 
remote settlements, and the barbarities committed by slave-captains, 
and by such planters as Hodge and Huggins, are manifestations of 
the same disease. When the elevation has been sudden and pre- 
carious, we do not hesitate to ascribe the effect to its true cause ; 
John of Leyden is one instance; Massaniello, who was as evidently 
made mad by the sway which he possessed, as ever drunkenness was 
produced by wine, is another; Lope de Aguirre, a third. But never 
did this frenzy display itself so extensively as during the French re- 
volution. ‘The lion is said to become ravenous for human flesh after 
he has once tasted it; in like manner tyrants seem to acquire an in- 
satiable lust for blood ; Sylla and Augustus are perhaps the only 
persons upon record in whom the appetite became palled. ‘The 
tyranny of the Terrorists resembled the horrors of a Roman pro- 
scription in the license which it proclaimed for enmity, aud malice, 
and rapine. At its commencement Robespierre meditated nothing 
more than the removal of those persons who stood in his way, or 
were likely to become his rivals; in the prosecution of this nefa- 
rious design he was compelled to employ the most atrocious of 
mankind, and indiscriminate murder speedily became their occu- 
pation and their sport. In the short space of two years, nearly 
3000 persons perished by the guillotine in Paris, according to the 
authentic lists published after the overthrow of these monsters. 
Even the revolutionary forms were thought too dilatory ; the per- 
manent jury, a set of wretches paid for the purpose of condemning 
those who were brought before them, were called upon to, say 
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whenever they were satisfied of the guilt of the prisoner, and per- 
sons were condemned without being permitted to speak in their 
own defence, even without any evidence being adduced against 
them. One tribunal was not sufficient; the guillotine was too 
slow ; a new one, it is said, was to have been erected which would 
strike off eight heads at once; and it is affirmed in the Tubleau 
des Prisons that a renewal of the massacre of September was in- 
teuded, in order to clear the prisons, and that men were at work in 
digging trenches to receive the-destined victims, when the revolu- 
tion of the 9th of Thermidor took place. 

Volumes have been filled with anecdotes of the prisons during 
this dreadful period, The fortitude of the female character was 
never more strikingly displayed. A few of the men destroyed 
themselves: more often the levity of the French character 
came to their aid; and they amused themselves with jests, cha- 
rades, and bouts rimés. A singular change in the deportment of 
General Hoche is said by the author of his life to have taken place 
while he was in confinement, daily expecting to be executed be- 
cause he had offended St. Just: for the first time in his life, he gave 
way to dissipation, and occupied himself in intriguing with the 
women, and in writing lampoons. There were very few of the 
victims of the revolution who met death with fear: many found a 
better consolation in philosophy ; many the best and surest in reli- 
gion; and they who had neither the one nor the other braved their 
fate,—pride and the sense of inevitable necessity, which it would be 
folly to resist, supplying the place of resignation. Under the sys- 
tem of terror, there were many persons who sought death when it 
would not have sought them. ‘The Count de li wrote from 
his prison a note to Dumas, the President of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, ‘ Man of blood! slaughterer! cannibal! monster! 
wretch! thou hast murdered my family; thou wilt send to the 
scaffold those who this day appear at thy tribunal; and thou 
mayst condemn me to the same fate, for I declare to thee that I 
participate in their opinions.’ ‘The public accuser, Fouquier ‘Tin- 
ville, was with Dumas when he received this letter, ‘ Here,’ said 


Dumas, delivering it to bim, ‘ here is a billet-doux.’ ‘ This gen- 


tleman,’ replied Fouquier, ‘ seems in a great hurry; he must be 
satisfied.’ e wretch directly issued orders to bring him from 
rison ; he was brought to the tribunal that morning, condemned 
an the course of an hour as the accomplice of persons whom he 
had never seen before, and immediately sent to the scaffold, cover- 
ed with a red shirt, as guilty of having conspired with Cecile Re- 
naud and Admiral to murder Robespierre and Collot D’Herbois. 
Of Cecile Renaud we have already spoken. Admiral was perfect- 
ly sane; be thought that the prevailing tyrauny would be over- 
FF? thrown, 
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thrown, if the chief tyrants could be destroyed; he chose his vic- 
tims better than Charlotte Cordé, but using a less certain instru- 
ment, missed his aim ; Collot D’Herbois escaped ; and fifty-three 
persons were brought to trial with him as his accomplices! Among 
them was Sombreuil, whom his daughter’s heroic piety had saved 
from the Septembrizers, but who could not escape from these more 
execrable murderers. Upon seemg them ra at the bar, Ad- 
miral exclaimed, ‘So many brave citizens suffering by my means! 
This was the only grief that could have reached me, but it is a 
poignant one.’ Then turning to Fouquier Tinville, ‘ Does the 
devil inspire you,’ said he, ¢ to accuse all these people of being my 
accomplices? I have never either seen them or known them!’ But 
neither this declaration, nor the clear proofs which the prisoners 
could have adduced of their innocence were of any avail; their 
murder had been predetermined, and in eight and twenty minutes 
the whole fifty-four were executed ! 

Admiral, like Charlotte Cordé, devoted himself with a noble spi- 
rit in the hope of delivering his country. Many persons who 
would have shrunk from suicide courted death, because those whom 
they loved best had been destroyed; but there were others whom 
the wickedness which they beheld so overcame, that, as if the moral 
government of the earth were at an end, they seemed to think there 
could be no rest any where but in the grave : the bewildering hor- 
ror of the times made them ‘ 

weary of the sun, 
And wish the state of the world were quite undone. 


% In this state of mind, many persons set up a cry of royalism. in. 
the streets for the sole and avowed purpose of being taken before 
the tribunal and put to death for it. ‘The most.extraordinary in- 
stances of this kind of self-destruction are those of two men, who 
both. procured their own condemnation that they might die in the 
same manner and by the same instrument as Charlotte Cordé, 
whom they had never known, and only seen on her way to the 
scaffold. 

No person had so remarkable an escape as Thomas Paine. 
‘There were sume gaolers, who being as brutal as their superiors, 
used to summon all their prisoners, for the pleasure of beholding 
their suspense, when the cart, or, as it was too truly called, /a grande 
bierre roulante, arrived to take any of them to the tabunal. In 
the prison where he was confined, the keeper had. some. humanity, 
avd it was his custom, when he received the fatal list, to mark the 
door of the intended victims’ apartment with chalk, unknown to 
them, and call them out wien the cart came. The doors opened 
into a corridor, aud whep opened went back against the wall. 
Paine’s 
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Paine’s door happened to be open when the keeper went round to 
make his mark, and he chalked it on the inside ; it was shut when 
he came to take the prisoners out, and the destoying angel, says 
Paine, past by. Before the mistake was discovered the reign of 
blood was over. 

The fall of Robespierre was the triumph of fear rather than of 
justice, and the satisfaction with which it must be contemplated is 
incomplete, because a few monsters even worse than himself were 
among the foremost in sending him to the scaffold. His punish- 
ment however was as signal as his crimes. His under jaw was 
shattered with a pistol shot, either by himself in an ineffectual at- 
tempt at suicide, or by a gendarme in the struggle ; it was bound 
up with a slight dressing as he lay in the lobby of the Convention, 
he wished to wipe away the blood which filled his mouth, they 
gave him a bloody cloth, and as he pushed it from him, they said 
to him—‘ It is blood—it is what thou likest!” There he lay on 
one of the benches, and, in his agony of mind and body, clenched 
one of his thighs through his torn clothes with such force that his 
nails entered his own flesh, and were rimmed round with blood. 
He was carried-to the same dungeon which Hebert, and Chau- 
mette, and Danton had successively occupied ; the gaoler knocked 
him about without ceremony, and when he made signs te one of 
them (for he could not speak) to bring him pen and ink, the mah 
made answer—‘ What dost thou want with it? is it to write to thy 
Maker? thou wilt see him presently!’ He was placed in a cart 
between Henriot and Couthon ; the shops, and the windows, and 
the house-tops were crowded with rejoicing spectators to see him 

s, and as the cart proceeded, shouts of exultation went before 
it, and surrounded it, and followed its way. His head was wrapt 
in a bloody cloth which bound up his shattered jaw, so that his 
pale and livid countenance was but half seen. The horsemen who 
escorted him shewed him to the spectators with the point of their 
sabres. ‘The mob stopt him before the house in which he lived ; 
some women danced before the cart, and one of them cried out to 
him, ‘ Descend to hell with the curses of all wives and of all mo- 
thers!’ The executioner, when preparing for the performance of 
his office, roughly tore off the bandage from his wound ; Robes- 
pierre then uttered a dreadful cry, his under jaw fell from the up- 
per, and the head while he was yet living exhibited as ghastly a 
spectacle as when a few minutes afterward Sampson, holding it 
by the hair, exhibited it to the multitude. 

It was at one time reported that Robespierre was the nephew 
of Damiens,—a foolish attempt to account for his cruelties, by 
supposimg that he was actuated by a settled purpose of revenge. 
The manner of that poor maniac’s execution is one of the oat 
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blots in history, but Robespierre’s conduct is not to be explained 
by any such hypothesis; it might serve the purpose of a romancer, 
but the truth holds out a more important lesson; for this man is 
one of the many persons whom the revolution made wicked, though 
it did not find them so. He had been a studious youth, and a re- 
spectable man; and his character contributed not a little to the as- 
cendancy which he obtained over rivals, some of whom were cor- 
rupt, others impudently profligate, and of whom there were few 
who had any pretensions to morality. He became bloody, because 
a revolutionist soon learns to consider human lives as the counters 
with which he plays his perilous game ; and he perished after he 
had cut off every man who was capable of direeting the republic, 
because they who had committed the greatest abominations of the 
revolution united against him, that they might secure themselves, 
and wash their hands in his blood. ‘ We are far from wishing,’ 
says the author of the Biographie Moderne, ‘ to diminish the horror 
that he inspires ; yet it would be easy to prove that, like those animals 
which the ancients loaded with all the imiquities of a nation at the 
moment of sacrificing them, he was overwhelmed with the crimes 
of his accomplices, and even of his enemies, who sought to purify 
themselves at his expense. Robespierre, devoured by ambition, 
believed that blood would be useful to his schemes, and he made 
it flow in torrents ; but it would be absurd to imagine that he ever 
could have invented and directed all those little details of cruelty 
that were the delight of Fouquier, Dumas, Collot, Carriére, Bil- 
laud, &c. and all the throng of proconsuls and members of com~ 
mittees, who, less vast in their ambition, but more vile, were some 
as cruel, and others still more barbarous.’ 

St. Just is said to have been more equal to the first place than 
Robespierre ; but he wanted that reputation for private virtues, 
which even in the worst times, and among the most corrupted peo- 
ple. has its weight. He had published an imitation of Voltaire’s 

acelle, shewing thereby the depravity of his imagination; the 
hardness of his heart was abundantly displayed dunng liis ascen- 
dancy. Camille Desmoulins is said to have been put to death 
chiefly in reyenge for a jest upon him. ‘The execrations of the 
people seemed not to produce the slightest effect upon St. Just 
when he went to execution, and he submitted to his fate with the 
greatest coolness. Couthon suffered more. In Phillips’s Anec- 
dotes it is said that he was seized in a closet, drowned in tears, 
and with a knife in his hand, which he had not courage to make 
use of: the French Biography says, that he wounded himself 
slightly, and feigned himself dead. Being a cripple and unable to 
move without assistance, he bad no other chance of escaping, and 
this did not avail him ; his deformity was of sucha kind that, owing 
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to the frightful contraction of his lower limbs, it was impossible 
to fasten him to the moving plank of the guillotine in the usual 
manner ; and the executioner was at last obliged to lay him on his 
side to receive the blow. ‘This ceremony took up twice the time 
occupied in dispatching his seven companions. Before the revo- 
lution Couthon had been distinguished for the gentleness, as well 
as the integrity of his character. It is worthy of remark, that Ro- 
bespierre himself had both spoken and written against the punish- 
ment of death in all cases. Dumas, who was punished at the 
same tine with his master, had just signed the warrant for putting 
sixty persons to death, when he was arrested ; and it is one of the 
frightful circumstarices of these dreadful times that they ail suf- 
fered. In the confusion, no person thought of stopping the guil- 

lotine, and Sampson and his machine continued their daily work. 
The fal of Robespierre gave Sampson a little intermission from 
his daily labour, but not before he had performed the righteous 
office of executing the wretches who had sent so many victims to 
the scaffold. Dumas was carried before the same tribunal to be 
identified and condemned, where the day before he had presided as 
judge. Fouquier Tinville was not executed for some months after- 
wards. He made an able defence, upon the ground that he could 
not decline the office to which he had been appointed, and that 
he acted in obedience to commands which were uot to be disputed, 
being the highest authority in the republic. But he was told that 
the commands which he had received were, by his own account, 
inhuman and unjust, that his compliance with them was criminal, 
and that his life was but a miserable atonement for the many thou- 
sands he had sported with in mockery of justice. ‘This man 
seemed to feel remorse for the first time at the foot of the scaffold, 
and trembled as he ascended it. Coflinhal, the judge in one of 
the minor tribunals, underwent sufferings before his death, which 
almost in any other human being would excite our horror aud com- 
passion. He was called the facetious judge, because he used, in 
the same breath, to jest with his victims and condemn them. A pri- 
soner one day displayed great presence of mind upon his trial in 
confuting the charges which were brought against him, saying fre- 
uently, L can parry this part of the accusation, and parry that. 
Coftinhal interrupted him, and asked hin what business he was of ; 
the man replied he was a fencing-master. ‘Then, said the judge, | am 
going to pass sentence of death upon you; parry that stroke if you 
can. His grand practice, when a prisoner attempted to speak in 
his defence, was to cut him shart by saying, ‘¢u n’a pas (a parole’ 
During the overthrow of his party, Coftinhal escaped, and con- 
cealed himself eight and forty hours in the Jsle de Cigue m the 
river. ‘Torrents of rain fell, and at length he wag in danger every 
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minute of being carried away by the flood. Not having courage 
to die, he caught a piece of floating timber, and reached the shore 
upon. it, aud went to the house of a man who owed him five and 
twenty louis, and whom he thought he might trust. He found 
from him such faith and such mercy as he had shewn to others ; 
the man locked him in, and immediately informed against him ; he 
was taken to the Conciergerie, and then told the gaoler that the 
fatigue and horror which he had endured upow the island, and in 
buffeting the waves, made the death he was about to suffer a plea- 
sure in comparison. His own inhuman scotis were retorted upon 
him on his way to the scaffold. ‘ Hé bien, Cofjinhal, said some 
persons in the crowd, ‘ que dis-tu de cette botte-la? pare cette-la. 
He said nothing, upon which they added, ‘ tu n’a pas la parole. 
When he reached the place of execution the use of his limbs was 
lost, from cold and exhaustion, and fear. Coffinhal was the man 
who, when Lavoisier requested that his death might be delayed a 
fortnight in order that he might finish some important experiments, 
told him the republic had no need of scholars and chemists. 
These guilty agents of an execrable tyranny would soon have 
been destroyed by Robespierre himself. He was preparing to 
sacrifice them to public opinion, and with them those inembers of 
the Convention who, either im the provinces, or in the Committee of 
Public Safety, had outstript him in cruelty. Had he succeeded, it 
is not improbable that he might have acted the part of Sylla, and 
endeavoured to secure his power by putting an end to the system 
of terror. He was destined to be the scape-goat himself, a fate 
which he deserved as the most prominent of these men of blood, 
but by no means as the worst of them. A very few of the most 
notorious villains were brought to the block after him. Ceollot 
d’Herbois and Billaud Varennes escaped with the inadequate pu- 
nishment of transportation. ‘ A/lons, President, said the latter 
when the sentence was read to him, ‘ a /a longue, il n’y restera 
que la sonnette. He is said to have employed himself at Sina- 
mari in teaching parrots to speak. Collot d’Herbois in the thirst 
produced by a fever, perhaps ina fit of delirium, drank a bottle of 
brandy ; it proved fatal; he was carried in a litter to the hospital 
at Cayenne, where he expired in the greatest bodily torments, and 
in far more dreadful agonies of mind, reproaching himself for his 
innumerable crimes, and cursing the hour of his birth, Their col- 
league, Barrére, who seems to have assented to all their cruelties 
from mere cowardice, contrived to be left behind when the ship 
sailed with them from France, upon which Boursault observed, 
that it was the first time he had ever failed to sail with the wind. 
The sort of contempt in which he was held, and the consideration 
that, though he had been the herald and apologist of so mauy 
murders, 
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murders, he had occasioned none himself, contributed to his secu- 
rity. Before the revolution he had been a man of letters,-and the 
French Biography tells us, that in his retirement he has returned 
to his former pursuits, and amused himself with translating the 
Night Thoughts. Dr. Dodd’s Prison Thoughts would have been 
more appropriate. 

After the fall of Robespierre, in the natural order of a revolu- 
tion, knaves and cowards succeeded to the sway, elbowing each 
other, and trafficking, intriguing, and contending for power, till the 
people were wearv of misrule, and — submitted to a mili- 
tary despotism. The Directory gave the first specimen of a mili- 
tary government ; and there is a memorable anecdote connected with 
it.—Six deputies were arrested after the insurrection of the first of 
Prairial, and were delivered over to a military commission; Phil- 
lips’s collection mentions three of their names, Romme, Bourbotte, 
and Soubrany : the first was a man of science, and a sturdy repub- 
lican; but while the terrorists were carrying on their abominable 
proscription, he devoted himself to the harmless employment of 
preparing a sort of commentary upon the new calendar, called 4n- 
nuaire du Cultivateur, containing short philosophical accounts of 
the plants, animals, and implements with which Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, at his suggestion, had filled the decadary almanack, in place 
of the saints. The Committee of Public Instruction thought his 
book worthy of being published for the use of the national schools, 
and a decree of the Convention was issued, ordering that an edition 
should be printed in the capital of every department for this pur- 
pose. Romme must have been passionately devoted to agriculture 
to imagine that such a book could ever supersede the Flos Sancto- 
rum, the Nouveau Parterre des Fleurs des Vies des Saints, and the 
numberless other compilations of a similar kind, which are almost 
as amusing, and quite as veracious as the Arabian Tales. He did 
uot live to see St. Francis and St. Dominic recover their places, 
and eject the sheep and oxen by whom they had for a while been 
ousted. He and his five companions seem to have been selected 
as victims by the directorial party, for their known attachment to 
the democratical constitution of 1793, not for any direct share which 
could be proved against them in the insurrection for which they were 
to be sacrificed; and as the name of a revolutionary tribuual was 
become odious, they were delivered over to a military commission, 
which did the business in a manuer equally sure and summary. ‘The 
accused deputies were fully aware that their deaths had been deter- 
mined on. Romume, although strictly watched by the gendarmes, 
found means to procure and secrete a strong and sharp pointed 
knife, and he obtained, as a favour, from the members of the com- 
mission, that he and his comrades should be placed during their trial 
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within a bar, so as to be separated from the gendarmes, whose pre- 
sence, he said, was extremely odious to them. As soon as the 
sentence of death was read, he exclaimed—‘ Achevez, scélérats! c’en 
est fait de la liberté : —mais regardez ce que scavent faire les pa- 
triotes !’—Then drawing forth the knife and stabbing himself, he 
turned toward his friends—Allons, mes camarades ! suivez mon ex- 
emple. ‘The kuife passed from hand to hand, each of the six stab- 
bing himself, and reaching it immediately tohis colleague next him. 
‘The writer in Phillips's collection declares that he was an eye wit- 
ness of this memorable scene. The French Biography notices 
Romme only, and makes no mention of his fellows : but it adds a 
report that the friends of Romme carried off his body and restored 
him to life; after which he went to Russia, where he had for- 
merly lived, and where the young Count Strogonotf, to whom he had 
been tutor, received and sheltered him. ‘The report, however,. is 
discredited by the person who relates it. 

Perhaps the most disinterested and least culpable of all the re- 
volutionists are to be found among the adherents to the constitu- 
tion of 1793, who were proscribed by the Directory. They em- 
ployed no artifices to hurry on the overthrow of the monarchy, and 
they adhered to republicanism when it was a sinking cause. They 
lived through the worst times of- the revolution, because, as they 
never tirust themselves forward, they never excited the jealousy of 
any party: but when the reaction had begun, the tendency of which 
they perceived to be not merely towards monarchy, but towards 
despotism, sincerity then became in them a sufficient crime, and 
they suffered as unjustly as the royalists, in whose condemnation 
they had jomed. ‘The stage was now cleared, the principal actors 
were all yeuioved; and there remained none but those who were 
prepared by want of principle, or want of courage, to submit to the 
course of events; and a revolution which had begun in force, and 
deception, and ignorance, and been carried on in blood, ended, as 
all such-revolutions must end, im a military despotism. 


‘ The causes of the revolution,’ says Babeuf, whose opinion ought 
not to be suspected upon this point, ‘ are not, perhaps, such as many 
writers have wished to represent them. Honesty, with a little degree 
of sagacity, must perceive, and may confess that national pride alone 
makes us boast of the virtues of the French as presiding at the first cri- 
sis. I attribute it neither to the dilapidation and profligacy of the 
court, nor to the disorder of the finances, nor to the numerous im- 
posts, nor to the light of philosophy and the sentiments of justice and 
innate patriotism, with which it has been pretended that the hearts of 
so many men were inflamed. Undoubtedly the kingdom of France was 
ill-governed, but not worse than many others; the people were very 
miserable, but not more so than in other parts of Europe. Tee 
ght: 
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light in the country, but the greater number of those persons who pos- 
sessed it, did not possess virtue in due proportion, and the love of their 
fellow kind. That which, in my opinion, contributed most to the first 
popular commotion is this—we had just seen the revolution in North 
America, and the movements in Holland and Brabant: the spirit of 
novelty and of imitation, so natural among the French, made them wish 
to do in their turn what, as it appeared to them, had given celebrity to 
people whom they did not think better than themselves. It would have 
been disgrace for a nation which piques itself upon surpassing all others 
in all things, to remain behind those who had most distinguished them- 
selves in political changes: and we therefore would have our revolu- 
tion. The revolution was powerfully seconded by the support of the 
ambitious of all ranks, who saw a wide door opened for fortune and for 
vanity. These | think were the chief moving causes of the revolution 
of the 14th of July, which, with a very few exceptions, found the 
whole nation at its service. But I need not do it more honour than to 
believe that some lent their hands to it on a speculation, others fgr the 
love of novelty, or for imitation—for fashion, or for the mania of the 
day—others were drawn on mechanically, and very few were they whe 
engaged in it from virtue.’ 

Babeeuf overlooked the chief cause. A feeble court, surrounded 
by false servants, suffered (during «the first heats) a set of jour- 
nalists to abuse the liberty of the press—an abuse which must 
overthrow any government that permits it. The liberty of the 
press or death, was the motto of one of these writers, who conti- 
nually inveighed against the king and queen, till sueh invective 
brought on their destruction. ‘The government that suffers itself to 
be insulted with impunity, is from that moment in danger. 

He who contemplates the history of the world with the faith of a 
Christian and the comprehensive views of a philosopher, perceives 
in the course of human events, as harmonious an order as that which 
science has demonstrated to us in the movements of the material 
universe. Evil there has been, evil there is, and evil there yet 
will be ;—woe be to those by whom it comes! But it ever has 
been, and it ever will be subservient to good upon the great scale. 
Particular nations have degenerated, and countries which were ouce 
free and flourishing, have sunk into servitude, or been laid waste 
by oppression : still the amelioration of the whole has been going 
on, and the human race has continually been advancing toward 
that better state of things which philosophy teaches us to expect, 
and religion commands us to press ou to. ‘The preacher who should 
have chosen this topic of consolation in Gaul, or Italy, or Britain, 
during those ages when all existing imstitutions were overthrown by 
the irruption of the northern nations, would have found few to 
believe him: yet who is there but must now acknowledge that it 

~ was expedient for the welfare of mankind that the Roman empire 
should 
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should be subverted? So will it be with that revolution of which 
the immediate evils spread themselves year after year more widely. 
War to palaces, peace to cottages, was the cry with which it began; 
but in the train of horrors which it has drawn on, the cottage and 
the palace have been involved in one common ruin. Like a de- 
vouring pestilence it has raged through every part of Europe, and 
now that it can find upon our continent no new field for its ra- 
vages, a wider scene of havoc has been opened in America. That 
the end will be good we believe with perfect faith :—but well will 
it be for us, if, in its progress, we discover those errors which have 
made its course hitherto so fatal. In our foreign relations the 
wickedness of the enemy has given us all that could be wished: 
we stand upon that vantage ground which France occupied at the 
beginning of the contest, and we are at this moment leagued, not 
with corrupt courts, and oppressive governments, but with people 
fighting for their independence, ant their hearths and altars—and 
with the friends of liberty wherever they exist. France has done 
this for us abroad; the example of France must be our security at 
home: it has been lost upon our Heberts and Marats, and Chau- 
mettes, who go on inflaming the passions of the ignorant and fero- 
cious part of the community, as if they themselves were not sure to 
be the victims in their turn, of the revolution which they are la- 
bouring to produce. ‘The circumstances of England give these 
men far greater advantages than their fellow journalists and writers 
enjoyed in France. We may hereafter take occasion to show in 
what manner the state of society in this country is favourable to 
their nefarious prospects, and what are the means by which they 
may best be counteracted. 


Art. XV. Poems, by William Robert Spencer. pp. 240. 8vo. 
London; Cadell and Davis, 1811. 


E cannot rank these productions of Mr. Spencer higher than 
‘ poetry of the boudoir.’ . The style of writing is perfectly 
well-bred, civil, and unassuming; but the force and tone of inspi- 
ration are wanting. If, indeed, the absence of bold-and original 
thoughts could be compensated by sensibility almost morbid, and 
by the flutter of wit, which never rises to a painful height, we 
might repose on Mr. Spencer’s pages with delight; for they re- 
semble the conversation of Chaucer’s Abbess, in which 


* All was charity and tender heart.’ 


The first poem in this little collection is a translation of Burgher’s . 
celebrated 
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celebrated ballad, which afforded a subject of emulation to con- 
tending wits, some years ago. Mr. Spencer’s version is sprightly 
and ant. The Teuton, sublime, and terrible, are well given. 

The Year of Sorrow is au original Poem, written to commemo- 
rate several domestic afflictions, which the course of that period 
had produced to the author. The idea of this piece is not very 
fortunate, for it consists merely of’a string of epitaphs, without 
any other plan than that resulting from their dates. He who 
grieves by the Almanack, can hardly be expected to create much 
sympathy. ‘There are, however, many good lines. 


* And art thou gone, Parent* and friend revered! 
Parent of her by ev'ry charm endear’d ; 
Yes, thou art gone! thy Susan, far away, 
Smiled no sweet sunshine on thy closing day, 
~ Not on her breast thy drooping forehead hung, 
Not to her lips thy summon’d spirit clung, 
Ah! no—whilst others watch’d thy ebbing breath, 
And lighten’d by their love the load of Death, / 
Haply thy Susan, in a distant land, 
E’en at that hour the scheme of pleasure plann’d 
To meet once more on Danube’s happy plain, 
And clasp a Mother to her heart again!—p. 41. 


Those on the Honourable Mrs. Ellis, are still better. 


‘ Breathe soft, Italian gales! and ye that wing 
The tideless shore, where never-changing Spring 
Rules all the halcyon year, breathe soft, and shed 
Your kindliest dews o’er pale Eliza’s head! 
Propitious grant an anguish’d mother’s prayer, 
And save a wedded lover from despair. 
Vain was the hope—in Beauty’s earliest pride, 
F’en in the porch of life, Eliza died; 
Ere yet the green leaf of her days was come, 
The death-storm. rose, and swept her to the tomb!’"—p. 44. 
The short poem entitled the Visionary, is sweetly expressed ; 
though it is little more than an expansion of a well-known phrase, 
the ghost of departed pleasure. 
* When midnight o’er the moonless skies 
Her pall of transient death has spread, 
When mortals sleep, when spectres rise, 
And nought is wakeful but the dead ! 
No bloodless shape my way pursues, 
No sheeted ghost my couch annoys, 
Visions more sad my fancy views, 
Visions of long departed joys! 





*+ The Countess Dowager of Jenison Walworth, Mrs. Spencer's mother, died at 
Heidelberg in Germany.’ Th 
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The shade of youthful hope is there, 

That linger’d long, and latest died; 

Ambition all dissolved to air, 

With phantom honours at her side. 

What empty shadows glimmer nigh ! 

They once were friendship, truth, and love! 

Oh, die to thought, to mem’ry die, 

Since lifeless to my heait ye prove !’—pp. 67, 68. 

The ballad of Beth Gé/ert has been so frequently printed, and 
has found so much favour with most readers, that we do not think 
it necessary to analyse it. ‘The author has certainly ‘ dallied with 
the innocence’ of his subject, ‘ like the old age.’ 

The Emigrant’s Grave contains some pathetic lines, though the 
measure is unhappy : 


‘ Why mourn ye, why strew ye those flow’rets around 
To yon new-sodded grave, as ye slowly advance ? 
In yon new sodded grave (ever dear be the ground) 
Lies the stranger we lov’d, the poor exile of France. 
And is the poor exile at rest from his woe, 
No longer the sport of misfortune and chance ? 
Mourn on, village mourners, my tears too shall flow 
For the stranger we lov’d, the poor exile of France. 
Oh! kind was his nature, tho’ bitter his fate, 
And gay was his converse, tho’ broken his heart ; 
No comfort, no hope, his own breast could elate, 
Though comfort and hope he to all could impart. 
Ever joyless himself, in the joys of the plain 
Still foremost was he mirth and pleasure to raise ; 
How sad was his soul, yet how blithe was his strain, 
When he sang the glad song of more fortunate days!’-—pp. 134, 135. 


Of the French versés, as we cannot speak well, we shall say 
nothing. It is impossible to close the volume, without regretting 
the trifling direction which the author has given to talents and ac- 
quirements which might have attamed much higher praise, by more 
vigorous exertion. Where we perceive so much taste and feeling, 
we are willing to suppose that attention to subjects requiring some 
thought and research, would have roused the author to strains of 
a deeper tone. But in the pages before us, the celebration of 
beauty supersedes all thought, or, at least, only leaves the author e# 
disposition to be ingenious. ‘To become a dangler of the muses 
is a propensity as unfortunate in literature, as a similar turn in gal- 
lantry. The first impulses of imagination, like those of the affec- 
tions, are debased, if they are not directed to an estimable object; 
and the generous warmth of those early feelings can hardly be re- 
called in either case, 
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Art. XVI. Euripidis Supplices Mulieres, Iphigenia in Aulide, 
et in Tauris, cum Nolis Jer. Marklandi integris, et aliorum se- 
dectis. Accedunt de Grecorum quinta Declinatione imparisyl- 
labica, et inde formata Latinorum tertia, Questio Grammatica, 
“Explicationes veterum aliquot Auctorum, Epistole quedam ad 
D Orvillium data, cum Indicibus necessariis. Oxonii. 1811. 
4to. et 8vo. pp. 544. 


UT of the long list of our countrymen who cultivated Greek 
literature durmg the eighteeuth century, seven names of dis- 
tinguished eminence have lately been selected by a very competent 
judge of the subject, who, if it were not for the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of lis being still alive, would be fairly entitled to a 
place at the first table of grammatical or critical fame in preference 
to more than one of the guests whom he has admitted to it. These 
guests are Richard Bentley, Richard Dawes, Jeremiah Markland, 
John Taylor, Jonathan or John Toup,* Thomas Tyrwhitt, and 
Richard Porson. We do not object to this selection, although we 
are not quite certain that one of the preceding names ought not to 
be exchanged for that of Samuel Musgrave. ‘To be one of seven 
or eight men who have attained the greatest eminence in a depart- 
ment of knowledge to the pursuit of which hundreds have devoted 
the greater part of their lives, must be acknowledged to be no in- 
considerable achievement. ‘The following character of Markland, 
which is contained in one of Hurd’s letters to Warburton, and which 
we transcribe from the publication now before us,} must unques- 
tionably be considered as a caricature. 

* After all, I believe the author is a good man, and a learned ; buta 
miserable instance of a man of slender parts and sense, besotted by a 
fondness for his own peculiar study, and stupified by an intense appli- 
cation to the minutie of it.’ 

Much of the asperity of this censure is, of course, to be attri- 
buted to that noble contempt, which men of cultivated understand- 
ings so frequently feel for literary and scientific pursuits different 
from their own. As, however, the bishop does not appear to have 
despised all verbal critics, and as the bishop's patron was also the 


* «It is remarkable, that though his name was Jonathan, in his later writings [for in- 
stance, in the title-page and dedication of his edition of Longinus]) he always calls him- 
self in Latin Joannes Toupius. In some of the books he bad when young, he has writ- 
ten E Libris Jona. Toup..—Gentieman’s Magazine, March, 1785, p. 186, Before he be- 
came bold enough to write Joannes Toupius at length, he called himself iy Latin Jo. Tv- 
pius. He adopts this contraction in his Emendationes in Suidam, and be is called Jo. 
Toupius by Dr. Burney, who writes at full length the names of the other six * Magnani- 
mi Heroés.’ The old controversy respecting Consul Tertium and Consul Tertio was de- 
wided in the same manper. A, Gellius, L. X, cap. 1, 

4 See pp. 148 and 149 of the first part or volume 
patron 
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patron of Toup, it is probable, that the low esteem in which poor 
Markland was held, arose, in some degree, from his blindness in 
not discovering that William Warburton was the first divine, philo- 

, and critic of the age, and that Richard Hurd was the se- 
cond. We are willing to recur to any mode of accounting for 
Hard’s unfavourable opinion of Markland’s mental faculties, ra- 
ther than to allow the enemy to maintain, on such grave authority, 
that, if labour and patience be not wanting, any blockhead may be 
fashioned into what is commonly called a great scholar. At the 
same time, it is not our intention.to assert that Markland was a 
man of genius, or that he possessed a very vigorous understanding. 
When Dr. Burney saluted him by the name of ‘ Magnanimous 
Hero,’ we apprehend that it was not Dr. Burney’s intention that 
the expression should pass current for the highest value at which it 
is capable of being estimated.* Markland’s literary character is not 
very difficult to describe. He was endowed with a respectable 
portion of judgment and sagacity. He was very daborious, loved 
retirement, and spent a long life im the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages. For modesty, candour, literary honesty, and courteous- 
ness to other scholars, he is justly considered as the model which 
ought to be proposed for the imitation of every critic. Gifted as 
he was, we are not aware that he could have applied his faculties to 
any object, with more credit to himself and more advantage to 
others, than to the cultivation of ancient literature. He certainly 
would not have been eminent as a theologian, a metaphysician, a 
political economist, an historian, a poet, an orator, a writer of 
farces, or a reviewer. 

Of all Markland’s critical writings, which are numerous, the 
most elaborate, as well as the most-generally esteemed, is his Com- 
mentary on the Supplices of Euripides. This work, after it had 
lain by for several years, was given by the author to the late Dr. 
Heberden, with full liberty either to print it or to burn it. Dr. 
Heberden politely chose the former alternative, and, accordingly, 
in the year 1763, when Markland was more than seventy years of 
age,+ the Supplices of Euripides and the Commentary of Markland, 
together with the Questio Grammatica, aud the Explicationes Ve- 
terum aliquot Auctorum, mentioned in the title of this article, were 
very elegantly printed by William Bowyer in a thin quarto volume. 
‘The press was corrected by Dr. Jortin. A second edition, in oc- 
tavo, with several additions, Omissions, and corrections, was pub-. 





* It may also be said with great truth, that Magnanimeus Heroes is not a fair transla- 
tion of Magnanimi Herocs. See Warburton’s translation of Thomas Bentley's dedica- 
tion of his Horace. Notes to the Dunciad, B. LI, v. 205. 

+ Markland died on the 7th of July,1776. Ina short account of his life, inserted 
in the Aunual Register for that year, he is said to have been born 1 August, 169%. . 
lished 
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lished in the year 1775. Markland’s notes on the Iphigenia in Au- 
lide, and Iphigenia in Tauris, which are much less copious and va- 
luable than those on the Supplices, were published in octavo in the 
year 1771, and were never reprinted until the appearance of the 
present volume. 

In correcting the text of these three plays, Markland derived 
great assistance from the collation of three manuscripts in the 
Royal Library at Paris, which was communicated to him by Mus- 
grave, and of which Musgrave himself afterwards made use in pre- 
paring his own edition of Euripides. Only two of these copies 
are manuscripts in the strict sense of the word. In the catal 
of the MSS. of the Royal Library they are numbered 2887 and 
2817. ‘The former is called A by Markland and E by Musgrave. 
The latter is called B by Markland and G by Musgrave. The 
third copy, which is called C by Markland and P by Musgrave, is 
thus described in Musgrave’s list: Liber Lmpressus ejusdem Bi- 
bliotheca, collatus cum MSto usque ud finem Iphigewa Taurice. 
In the library of Wadham College, Oxford, there is a copy of the 
Aldine’edition of Euripides, collated with au unknown manuscript 
in some of the plays. This collation is called Codex Oxoniensis 
ny Markland, who has made no use of it except in the Iphigenia in 

auris. 

On comparing the various readings of the three Parisian copies, 
as they are exhibited by Markland, with Musgrave’s representation 
of them, we observe that each of these editors has neglected to 
mention several readings which are noticed by the other, and which, 
in our opinion, ought to have been noticed by both. We also ob- 
serve that Markland and Musgrave sometimes differ in their repre- 
sentation of the readings of the same passage im the same manu- 
script.- In the Supplices, for instance, the common reading of 
v. 106 is as follows: Oi 8 2u¢i révde waides, 3 (9 recte Barnesius) 
rourov tixva; If Markland is correct, the Coder Regius 2817 
reads ravde instead of révee. If Musgrave is correct, the same 
manuscript reads rovrwy instead of rodrov. If Markland, as well 
as Musgrave, had actually examined the manuscript in question, 
we should be tempted to suspect that the MS. ready both raves 
maites and tovrwy xéxva, and that each collator had been guilty of a 
different oversight. But Markland’s acquaintance with the Pari- 
sian manuscripts appears to have been derived entirely from Mus- 
grave’s collation. It is evident, therefore, that, in the present in- 
siance, either Markland or Musgrave has uninteationally misrepre- 
sented the reading of one of those manuscripts. There is nothing 
extraordinary in these omissions and misrepresentations, against 
which the greatest care and attention will hardly secure an editor. 
It frequently happens that two accounts of the readings of the 
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same manuscript differ so widely from each other, as almost to out- 
weigh the strongest evidence of the identity of the copies from 
which the collations are taken. 

Markland’s editions of these three tragedies having become 
scarce, we should have been glad to see a reimpression of them, 
even if it had been made without any improvement. This, how- 
ever, is very far from being the case in the present instance. Al- 
though the editor of the volume (or rather volumes) now before us 
does not name himself, it is well known that the publication of it 
was superintended by Mr. Gaisford, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
who has lately been appointed Regius Professor of Greek in that 
University. We are informed by Mr. Gaisford, in a very short ad- 
vertisement, that he has oceasionally altered Markland’s text, al- 
thov::h never without sufficient authority; that to Markland’s notes 
he has added a selection from those of Musgrave and others; and 
that he has been enabled to enrich the present edition with a num- 
ber of short notes copied from Mr. Porson’s writing in the margins 
of his copies of the preceding editions. Many of Mr. Porson’s 
notula@ are very curious and valuable, and their number is consider- 
able. If we did not foresee that this article will be intolerably 
long, we would point out the principal improvements of the text 
of which Mr. Porson is the author. Whuth the greatest of all 
these improvements the friends of aucient literature are already 
well acquainted :—we mean the rejection of the last scene of the 
Iphigenia in Aulide, beginning with v, 1552. , Several verses in 
this scene had excited the suspicions of Markland. For instance, 
¥. 1589. "Hs aizars Bupds eppaiver’ dpdyy rijs Ozod. 

Among other improvements in this edition, we ought to mention 
the readings of the Aldine edition, which are only occasionally 
mentioned by Markland, but which Mr. Gaisford has repr@sented 
very diligently and faithfully. Mr. Gaisford has also prigted the 
commentary on the Supplices in such a manner as distinctly to ex- 
bibit the variations of the quarto and octavo editions. To the 
Explicationes Veterum aliquot Auctorum Mr. Gaisford has sub- 
joied five letters from Markland to D’Orville, copied from the 
originals in the Bodleian Library.* We ave afraid that grown gen- 
tlemen, who wish to refresh their knowledge of Greek, will hardly 
allow us to include among these improvements the omission of* the 
Litin version. 





* In one of these letters, Markland enters into the tiresome and absurd disputes be- 
tween D’Orville and De Pauw, (the Peacock,) and talks of Tote grex absona de corte 
Junonia, Lt is difficult to be witty aud wise at the same time, and, accordingly, rather 
more than # year #tterwards, Markland discovered, on reading over the foul copy of his 


lettes, that he ought 10 have said Totus grea absonus. It is a proof of the tranquillity 
of bis temper, that this discovery appears not to have affected his health. ‘ 


‘ 


In 
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In Markland’s own editions, the verses of these three plays are 
numbered exactly as in the edition of Barnes, with the exception 
of about a hundred lines at the end of the Supplices, in which 
- Markland has produced a small variation, by counting, as two 
verses, v. 1127 of Barnes's edition. In Mr. Gaisford’s edition of 
the Supplices, the first song of the Chorus, which is printed accord- 
ing to the arrangement of Dr. Burney, contains eleven lines more 
than in Markland’s edition. Mr. Gaisford has also made one verse 
of vv. 278 and 279 of Markland’s edition. In consequence of 
these two alterations, the verse which is numbered 280 in Mark- 
land’s edition is numbered 290 by Mr. Gaisford. This difference 
is continued to the end of the play. Mr. Gaisford has not altered 
the numbers in the two other shat, aud in Markland’s Commentary 
on the Supplices Mr. Gaisford has exhibited Markland’s numera- 
tion as well as his own. We adhere to the numeration of Barnes 
and Beck. 

It is almost unnecessary to inform the reader, that notwithstand- 
ing the labours of Markland, the text of these three tragedies was 
full of difficult and corrupt passages. ‘The number of these pas- 
sages is, indeed, greatly reduced in the present edition, but it is still 
very considerable. ‘The Iphigenia in Aulide, in particular, which 
is one of the’finest of our author’s tragedies, is so much depraved, 
that great part of the pleasure which ought to arise from the pern- 
sal of it, is lost to the reader. Could we hope that the present num- 
ber of our Review would fiud its way into the study of Mr. Fre- 
deric Henry Bothe at Berlin, we would earnestly recommend the 
Iphigenia in Aulide to his earliest considération. We have pe- 
rused, with infinite delight, the fourteen admirable Greek tragedies 
which he has composed on the subjects of the fourteen surviving 
plays of AEschylus and Sophocles. By retaining all that is tolera- 
ble in the original tragedies, and by adding much that is excellent 
of his own, Mr. Bothe has produced two sets of dramatic com- 
positions, which are as much superior to their prototypes, as the 
Orlando Inamorato of Berni is superior to that of Boiardo. 
Hereafter, the original AZschylus and the origival Sophocles must 
be considered in the same light as the ‘ Six Old Plays, on which six 
of Shakspeare’s plays are founded.’ We are not certain that the 
task of re-writing the Iphigenia in Aulide could not be executed in 
England. But Mr. Bothe has already obtained possession of the 
ground, and it seems reasonable that he should be maintained in it. 

We inust not be understood as meaning to insinuate that passages 
which we are unable to explain or correct ave inexplicable or in- 
corrigible, when we profess to believe, that many of the difficulties 
and corruptions of these three plays are placed far beyond the 
reach of criticism. It is possible, indeed, that manuscripts may 
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be discovered which differ widely from those which are already 
known, and that the true readings of some passages may lie con- 
cealed in those citations of ancient authors which have eluded the 
vigilance of Porson and other critics. It is probable that the 
printed and unprinted remains of the ancient grammarians would 
repay to an editor of these plays the labour of a minutely attentive 
examination. In the mean time, much may be done in a small 
way by a careful and reiterated perusal of the text. Although 
most of the observations contained im the following pages are of 
very little consequence when separately considered, perhaps they 
may derive some value from their number. Nothing but want of 
room has prevented us from enlarging the number very considera- 
bly. We request the reader, before he lays aside this article, to 
compare the following corrections with the received text. Suppl. 
92. xawav. V. 303. ogadrau. V. 393. ixotca 7. V. 408. ri 
wAsion. V.455. voudsioeras. V. 543. xpuycovras. V. 726. rosdvie 
to V.745.O% rok éwevrsivovres. V. 767. Asivov piv ov. V. 782. 
tol 82 8) waidwv. V.797. xolv’ cis Aldov. V. 842. cime 7. V. 
1022. Deparegovas (Pepregovelas Aldus). Iph. Aul. 141. aacddeig 
%y. V. 193. rov Oiadws. V. 194. ras Sarapivos. V. 675. torggess. 
Vv. 873, 880, 1131. xreveiv. V. 1358. payei. V. 1438. par’ ody od. 
V. 1450. fos ti. VV. 1458. B6Am y’, ayers. = -V. 1484. fh ocpewr. 
Iph. Taur. 4. rod 8. V. 105. bsod re. V.311.amtlm. V. 375. icton 
TIyAéws. V. 400. Bovaxnoy Asay. V. 489. rast tuds. V. 658. raura. 
V. 848. dopo. V. 856. db Edyyov. V. 932. iyyértns. V. 950. 
mapiqov, oinwy ovres. V.961,2. sis Sixnyy | tery. V. 964. ciway 2’. 
V. 1014. wérAscpee Thaaadios. V. 1064. xaddv ros yadoo’. V. 1206, 
xaxnopitovreav ys. V. 1210. Ewavraow. V. 1235. Anaias. V. 
* 1435. moi bh diwypir. 


SUPPLICES. 


V. 21. "Adpuores, Sapce Sdxpuew riyyar 23s, Keira, The comma after 
sds ought to be expunged, The words 4% xsirts are to be translated 
Lies here. So in the Hecuba, v. 486. Aivn mirag cod, rir’ txoue’ imi 

by TarddBee, xsiras. In English, Here she lies. Iph. Taur, 267. “Easge 

* oby, spate; Saiworks Ties Odooover cids. Some yods are sitting here. It 
is proper to admonish learners, that the pronou:s,éd and odes are fre- 
quently to be rendered Here, and still more frequently Hither. In the 
Heraclidee, the Chorus says to Folaus, v. 81. “OF ix tives vag 5 yipor 
Terpawrors Zuvornor mrbes Aadv; Su the passage is pointed jn the two ear- 
liest editions. In the third edition, that is to say, the Basil edition of 
1544, 6% is followed by a note of interrogation, as if the meaning were, 
Is this the man? The ancient punctuation has never been restored. 
The nominative plural ei, when joined to a verb which signifies mo- 
tion to a place, is often corrupted into 3s. See Soph. Oed. Col. 111. 
where Brunck ought to have adopted the reading of his Membrane, - 
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of the old editions: Liye. wopsdorras yap olds 2) ives Xpéve warasel, ons 
ipas imeoxéros. So Eurip. Or. 348. Kal paw Bacidsds ods dn oreizgee 
Maridaes asaé. Here also most of the editions read we. 

V. 37. KaguE wpis &orv, deipo Oncta xadadr. Markland and Mr. Gais- 
ford, in their notes on this line, point out several verses, in which the 
last syllable of the accusative singular of nouns ending in ETE is made 
short, contrary to the ordinary practice of the Attic poets. To these 
instances we are inclined to add Eurip. El. 409. “BAO és; wadrasdr tpQe 
mod Pidev warpss. The common reading is wadasiy rpopde, which we 
apprehend not to be better Greek than wadasds wagbivor, Compare v, 
16. Tor wir warpds yepasic ixxdsorres tpPsi;. -In v. 270. of the same play, 
the last syllable of the accusative plural is made short: "EAGer 33 3) wax 
Porias dy xravos warpis ; 

V. 50. Puce 38 cmpuay wosir xatadpipara yepir. Read xatadpippara 


~ xempotv. So v. 774 many editions, including that now before us, read 


AsAeysdvog with a single M. 

V. 87. Tivws your fxovea, xa} oriprer xriaor, Nexpar te Ophrovs, Tard” 
dsaxtipwr &wo “Hyois iovons; Read, Tivws yéous ixovea. In order to esta- 
blish this alteration, we will subjoin the Aldine reading of a few passa- 
ges of our poet, in which the termination of a sibstantive has been im- 
properly assimilated to that of an adjoining word. Some examples of 
the same depravation of the termination of an adjective will be given in 
a subsequent page. Phen. 739. Ti 2’ ef xabsawsicasper “Apytion orparar 
(orparée); Suppl. 16. vexpods a2 rods srAwardras Sop) Odras Giroves rards 
pouripwr (umripes), z¢ferie Ibid. 25. Nexpér (vexpwr) xopsoray, » Adyorrw, ® 
Sopis “Pan yeviobar, Ibid. 1151. XaAnioswsy owrcis Aavasder otparndares 
(orparndéray). In this verse, the common reading is two degrees removed 
from the true reading, Aavaiday orparnadtar. Tro. 685. ‘O pls, wap’ 
lay, 5 3 (82 Aldus) it rAaidsow BeBos, "OF vers» (&rrAor) tipyar rads. 
Hel. 454. “Ayyeidor siow Secwiroses (Deomsraics) toies coi¢e Ton. 1181. "He 
Oh Pepirrar wdxbous (pbx 005) apyupnrarous Xpuciag Te Piarac. 

V. 116. Otc itv orparsias ierparsve brcbgiav; Egferri potest sine inter 

tone. M. Perhaps we may say, Eferri debet sine interroga- 
tione. So Iph. Taur. 517. Tpoiar tows ole’, hig awarraxod Aoyes. Androm. 
564. “Eps h Th xar olxer clobs wov xAtwr. Bacch. 462. Tar arbeusdy 
Tyairor cloba wov xAdwr. Heracl. 89. Tar "Heaxrsor tore wou wapactratns 
"[ormoy, ob yap cou axxpuxtor rods. The enclitic wov has not prevented 
the two last examples from being printed with the mark of interroga- 
tion. Mr. Porson has retained the interrogstion in Hec. 239. Ole@ 
ain’ Fes "Alou xaragxowos, and has omitted it in v. 994. Olcl’ ody Abdrag 
"ies fra orbyas. 

V. 133. Te y wbiduxas waidas *Agytian ctbsv; Tors pro ! optime conteni- 
ret, si quemadmodum rg pro rin, ila rots pro ries ponerent Tragici. Quod 
non factum puto. M. Soph. Trach. 986. Maga reies Beordy xijnas; 

- 149. “OF OiNwov wails, rin rpiwrw OnBag Armor. Tass, quod ab omni- 
bus exemplaribus aberat, inserendum putavi metri gratia. G. Mr. Gais- 
ford’s emendation is confirmed by the authority of Mr. Porson, who has 
collected several instances of the same omission.* 





* Apperson who is not familiarly acquainted with the rude and inartificial economy 


of the Greek drama, can hardly read this verse without exclaimiug, is the words of Mr, 


e6e93 V. 158. 
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V. 158. Ti di waton; Faber "ApuPrapew ys wpdc Bias. Instead of +i di wakes, 
Mr; Porson (Praef. ad Hec. p. 40.) silently reads +i wAsiov, which read- 
ing Mr. Gaisford has admitted into the text. It is certain, thatin tra- 
gic iambics, a monosyllable which is incapable of beginning a verse, as 
de, yap, 38, wir, v8, 745, is very rarely employed as the second syllable 
of a tribrach or dactyl. To the best of our knowledge, A’schylus af- 
fords no example of this license, and Sophocles only two: Phil. 999. 
Ovdiworé y'* 0b3" itv apn us waty wabsiy xaxér. Ibid. 1392. Ovdéwod’ ixérra Y 
Gore tH» Tpoias idtive Perhaps, however, in these verses oddéwers is to be 
considered as one word, as itis commonly represented. In the remains 
of Euripides, we have observed the following examples: I. Or. 2. Ood 
wabos, obd8 cxpPope Oenrwres- It is obvious that oo may be considered 
as one word, as well as ovdéwors. We shall hereafter endeavour to shew, 
that the rhythm of the verse is not much improved by considering 63 
as adisyllable. I]. Phoen. 541. Suvdit. +d yap ico, vopsnor crOpomrors EDv. 
III, Suppl. 368. Ei yap it riépue, xai +d wAéor tua xaxwe. IV. Iph. Aul. 
308. Ovdi ot Piper y' dmacw “EAAncw xaxa. The common reading is, Obds 
ct Pipe dei wacw. V. Ibid. 498. Ei dé rs xépns cng OroQarer péreori cor. 
VI. Bacch. 192. ’AAd’ oby, poles dv & Beds txuhe tor. ‘The true reading 
seems to be, "AAA’ otix, dpoiar 6 beds ay tyme exes. VII. Ibid. 285. “Qore 
de todrer rayal’ arbpwmous tx Perhaps Asa rovros dors.” It may be 
observed, that in five of these seven verses, as well as in the verse now 
under consideration, the foot which we consider as. licentious, is the 
first foot of the verse.+ 





Sneer, Pray, Mr. Puff, how came Sir Christopher Hatton never to ask that question be- 
fore? Theignorance of ‘Theseus is more surprising, because it appears trom the hegins 
ning of the play, that his mother Aethra, for an old lady, was reasonably well versed in 
the history of Thebes. There is, however, a greater detect in the character of Theseus 
than his inattention to foreign affairs :—we mean, the total absence of courtesy and de- 
licacy in his conduct towards a great prince in distress. In one passage, (v. 513,) 
Adrastus, who very naturally wishes to case his mind by railing at the representative of © 
his enemy, is roughly interrupted by Theseus betore he has tume to pronounce three 
words, In another place, (v. 590,) be is desired to keep out of the way, that he may 
not do. mischief by his unlucky presence. It must be confessed, that this is very diite- 
rent froin the stile of Racine, and, to say the truth, from the stile of Racine’s master, 
in his conversations with James the Second. Markland is sensible of the incivility of 
‘Lheseus, but attributes it, in his second edition, to the poet’s dislike of the Argives. See 
his note of v. 127. 

* Quam ex emendatione addidisti, says Mr, Porson, ( Praef. ad Hec. p. 17.) particula 
+4 (vel y) si in MSS, omnibus reperiretur, cjicienda esset : quippe quae nunquam secun- 
da pedis trisyllabi syllaba esse possit. Mr. Porson notices, as exceptions to his rule, 
Aristoph. Plut. 345, 408. He pusses over in silence v. 421 of the same play: Oive 
Gite, oir’ avOpwmog’ der’ dmorddarev. So also Ran. 807, Oirs yap "Abnvalag EwiBauwey 
Aigxidres. Among the fragments of Alexis preserved by Athenaus, we find three verses 
beginning with oivs. P. 23, C. Obrs yap Umveg dimrovbey oidiv’ ay AdBa. P. 125, F. 
Oirs giddrn. mersize 2° dudeiv roiv pubuoiv, P. 562, B. Oirs Osic, oie’ dvOpamec, ott’ 
éBirripes. Mr. Porson has not noticed the following fragment of Menander ( apud 
Athen. p. 364, E,): 'Eya paiv civ, av ys bade, obu siaca viv ‘Orgin ay bat tiv Bapeiv irBtival 
wort, El poh naOiiys lin Tig dpa tiv ivy srw. 

t In Bruack’s edition of Aristophanes we have been able to discover only thirteen 
instances of the liceuse in question in any foot except the first. Of these at least four 
are corrupt. I. Ach. 39%. ‘Q¢ exilw ay dyav ores oix iodigera:. The particle is omitted 
by Suidas v. tievpes. The true reading, &¢ exif dyay, is pointed out by Mr. Porsom 

, V. 220. 
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V. 220. “Orrss noeas str, OscQaress DoiGov Coysis, Bivosou 5S Dunas, ds 
forver Oar. The 3 which answers to this us occurs in v. 229. Eig 38 
oteatiias warras Agytious aywr. We must read Aawapés rs v. 222, and 
wWiamorndrras sv. 225. The words xegir yag obtt copara, V. 223, toge- 
ther with the five following verses, form a parenthesis. 

V. 258. "Ay, b yegasal, orsiggete, yrauary yrdny Adrod Avwodcas Qudra~ 
dos nmracteepn. Read, ‘Aaa’, & yeeasal, as inv. 359. "AA, S yegaial, 
wins aPargrits orify Muteds, weds cixovs we my Alyios ayw.* 

V. 290. Aicyedr y' iAsgas, xener ieixgderre Qidovs- Mr. Hermann’s 
emendation, yenor term xgd@rew Pidrovs, is specious. See Erfurdt ad Oecd. 
Tyr. 635, which verse may perhaps be read as follows: Agacas dinate, 
Toi y aewoxgivas xaxoir. 

V. 340. Agdows rad’ sius, nal vexgods ixrvcouas, Abyosos esicwr. Read, 
Aéyois a@sizas. So Iph. Taur. 1048. OP. Aabea 2 Araxros, % sidéros, 





in Maty’s Review, Vol. IV, p. 65. IT. Ibid. 1209, Ti et cd xuvtic; ti at ob Baxveic. 
Read vi ov yt. LIT. Eq. 20. "Aad tipt rw’ dwrinivor dari rot decmirev. Perhaps we 
ought to read tiv dméxw. IV. Vesp. 767. Mepl rod; rs Anptic; rails Gasp insT 
mparrert. V. Av. 1043, 2b dE y olol wep Ororvgios xpicss taxa. VI. Av. 1614, Na 
Tw Morte, raira yt cv (raira ye ru Rav.) xadjac dtyesc. Mr. Porson (ad ) 
reads ravrayi xadac Aéyers. VII. Ibid. 1364. Tov uiv waripa meh rire’ rata Nyse 
raBev. The true reading is undoubtedly ravrai Aaa. VIII. Thesm, 8. O22" ap 
Spay Oat pe”: ob, Z y ay axevew din. IX. Ibid. 554. “Addr” cinét’ by Exag. Era yap Func; 
tEtxsac awarra. X. Ran. 1436. Tepl vig wbrews titi’ Exe owrnpiay. XL. Eccl. 1087. 
“EAxovrs Tog WAwrinpas ay amexvaiers. XII. Plut. 227. Kal 31 Badigaw. roto d8 Td xpeddiov. 
The Ravenna MS. reads reiro 3; +3 xpeddiov. We read tovrodl xgeddior. XIII. Ibid, 
813. Xadxii yéyort. Tove 38 wiwaxicnsig roig campods. The same cleven comedics contain 
near fifty instances of this licence in the first foot of an iambic verse. 

* Theseus, however, does not conduct his motherto the mansion of Aegeus, but takes 
her behind the scenes, where she changes her dress, and soon afterwards returns in the 
habit and character of the Theban heraid. ‘Lhe competitors for the prize of tragedy at 
Athens, like the competitors for the prize of equine velocity at Newmarket, were com- 
pelied to observe several regulations, wliich were instituted for the purpose of preserving 
some degree of equality in their performances. The actors were not only assigned by 
Jot to the several competitors, but the number which each competiter was allowed to em- 
ploy was limited to three. See Hesychius, v. Négescig iwoxpsrav. In consequence of 
this regulation, when three characters were already on the stage, a tourth could not be 
introduced without allowing one of the three actors sufficient time to retire and change 
his dress. As the actors were not allowed to edge away at the top, like the confidant of 
Tiiburina, it was always necessary to furnish the performer, whose services were required 
in a pew capacity, with a decent reason for retinng. Thus, in the CEdipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles, Lsmene goes away to oiler sacrifice at v. 509, and returns in the character of 
Theseus, aiter about forty lines, during which interval @edipas and Antigane remain on 
the stage. Soon afterwards, (v. 847,) while CEdipus, Creon, and Antigone, are on the 
stage, Antigone is violently carried off by Creoun’s attendants, and retarns as Theseus 
after about the same interval as Lbejore. It may be observed that, in this play, as in seve- 
ral others, it is inpossible to distribute the parts to the three actors so as to give the whole 
of each part to the same actor, Theseus, at his second appearance, cannot chuse but be 
a dillerent individual from his first representative. In the same play, Gkdipus, Antigone, 
Ismene, and Polynices, are on the stage together from v. 1249 to v. 1446. But it is to 
be observed that Ismene is not only niute during the presence of Polynicts, but that, in 
this part of the play, she does not speak a word from her entrance to her exit, The 
poet was at liberty to employ as many motes as he thought proper. Perhaps this note 
may appear somewhat long, and rather irrelevant. We can only say, that the type is 
small, aud that the French critics, in their interpretation of the Nee quarta loqui persona 
luboret of Horace, have omitted to point out the ofigin of that rule, 
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Beacons Tad; 10. Msicdow pilose. oF yag Sr raborus ys. In the old edi- 
tions of the Supplices, the contrary fault to that which we.have just 
corrected, occurs in v. 542. Keel pir iAbes Stir’ aeredncas ion. Mark- 
Jand reads aweArows on the authority of all the MSS. 

V. 469. Ei 2 tors iv rn, gis Ocod Divas ciras, Adoarra chase oripares 
puoragia, Tied’ igedavvew. Although the common reading is defended 
by Musgrave, we do not hesitate to read with Markland, Ei 2 ior j 
yn» We also read, Iph. Taur. 1454. "Ewdvopor yas Tavpixiic, woven 7 
cor. In v. 481 of the Helena, Aldus reads: Aaxsdaiuosos rig dadge 
vooticac @@wo. Mr. Porson refers to a similar error in 1202. (1193 
Barnes.) of the Pheenisse.* Markland makes no observation on the 
expression ri00" igsAadvew, which occurs twice in the Andromache: v. 
651. “Hy xen co’ adver r400" twig Neidov foas, “Twig vt Oaow. v. 710. 
Kal waig arenvos, ty 82° ig jue yeyws, EAd Oi clxwr tacd’ (rnd MSS.) 
baicmacas xdung. If rad" is the true reading in these two passages, it 
probably ought to be adopted in the Supplices. We do not undefStand 
the expression. 

V. 494. Ed ardgag ixbeods, xa) Oardvras wPersis, Qawrwr, xouilwr 0 cbs 
bRers @eaarscw. ‘This is the reading of Markland’s own editions, as well 
as of all the preceding editions. In the present edition, Mr. Gaisford 
has admitted into the text two emendations proposed by Markland. In 
the first line, Mr. Gaisford reads, £o 2 aedeas indgods bsois, Bardrras 
eQrsi;. With this reading, the truth of which seems to admit of no 
doubt, may be compared the Aldine lection of Androm. 1259. Todovads 
dn nal bed curcixaces Gea. In the following verse, Mr. Gaisford reads, 
es UBees aa@wrecar. Mr. Porson and the Quarterly Reviewers prefer. 
Musgrave’s emendation, ods iBgwy’ awarscer. We believe that the plu- 
ral Pgs occurs only three times in the tragedies: Bacch. 247, Heracl. 
924, Herc. 741. In the first of these passages, we prefer iBeoy’ dBgilur, 
and ifewy iBeifer in the third. In the Heraclide, Heath and Mus- 
grave read iBg» on account of the metre. Perhaps, however, the true 
reading is, “Eoyw 3 vers avdedc, in which tex» must be interpreted 
i@aicaro. In v. 1296 of the Bacchw, where the common reading is 
HBew iBesobels, we read iBew y LBerobric. 

V. 506. Oirsiy pis ode xen Tods COPods wewror Tixra, Emre toxtac, wa- 
reid O° fv wigew etd, Kai wn xatagas. As eyw has no other aorist than 
Srywyov, xavagas must be the aorist of xerayrivas, to break. Notwith- 
standing the authority of Markland, who retains the version of Portus, 
Et non frangere, we do wot believe that xatayrivas @warpide is Greek. 
Read, Kal yn ragagas. All the editions of Aristophanes before that of 
Brunck read xaraggw for ragaéw, Ach. 621. Instead of xarap&w, Reiske 
proposes to read xaragw, confrmgam. Tagatar wargide is good Greek, 
as To disturb one’s country is good English. So Herc. 604. wéasw rs ofp 
Mh wely ragaing ( f wn Evvragains), weir rad’ ei Vicbas, rixvor, See also a 
passage on the Heraclidz, which we shall produce in our observation 
on Suppl. 732. 





* Heracl. 163. Ti d¥re gactic; mele wil ad ig, Tipuvblosg Gig wrddnpsor "Apysions 
ixew; Read, woia wed’ dpaspabsig Tipvvbies vic. = ° 
¥. 888. 
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V. 511. "BR iy Zade 8 vm arog” “Yudic 2 UPeilssr ovx ixxgir 
Tovard’ LBesr. To ene old pe adn em verses eeearine eueok a8 
the Theban herald. Markland has attributed them to Adrastus, with 
the consent of one MS. In our opinion, they ought to be given to the 
Chorus, which commonly interposes a pair of iambics between two long 
speeches. See vv. 193, 250, 332, 463. To Adrastus we give only 
the words § @ayxdxiers, asin the common editions. As he is inter- 
rupted by Theseus, that interruption is made more properly after two 
words, than after two lines and a half. 

V. 573. Tloarods trany 3) xerigovs adrrovg wivovs. An Graece dicitur 
ivigovs adrroug? Credam cum asinphan indulatabile videro. M. Aristopha- 
Nes Crspoogialorcais B. Fr. 3. “Adda re rosadd’ irege pel ixsxrilero. 

V. 641. °Q Qiarar’, eb piv vooror ayyirrss ciber, Tay + auQl Oncing 
take (Bakw Reiskius). si i xal orgaric Leg ior’ Abnvay, wars’ ay ayyiddors 
gia. There are two difficulties in this passage which the editors have 
not noticed. In the first place, we ‘suspect that otgari¢ "Ana is not 
quite so legitimate an expression in Greek, as the army of Athens is in 
English. Perhaps this difficulty might be removed by reading orgar3;— 
"Abdvas, authority for which alteration may be found in v. 601. Drega- 
Tevpa piv Tladdados xesbnceras. But another difficulty remains, from 
which we are unable to extricate ourselves by so simple a process. 
When the news of a victory is brought, instead of expressing apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the victorious army, we should rather have ex- 
pected the old ladies of the Chorus to inquire after certain individuals, 
in whose safety they might be supposed to take a* particular interest. 
Thus, in the Heraclida, when the messenger brings the account of the: 
defeat“of Eurystheus, Alcmena immediately asks whether her grand- 
children are safe. V.790. It is needless to multiply examples of a 
practice, which has been regularly transmitted from the days of Hercu- 
les to those of Lord Wellington. In the present instance, it appears 
to us that it was incumbent on the Chorus to appear very anxious re- 
specting the fate of Theseus. These things being premised, we venture 
to prognosticate that in the edition of Mr. Bothe, the words in question 
will be thus represented; ei 28 xoigaveg Lag ior’ Abney. The answer of 
the“ Ayysdos agrees much better with this reading, than with that which 
extends the question of the Chorus to the whole army: Eas. xa} wimga- 
yee bs" Adgaores wpire [eatas, Edy “Agysioow ds am’ "Indyov Ersidas, ime- 
erearivce Kadusiay worw. ‘ihe comparison between Adrastus, who is 
present, and Theseus, is just and proper, if not polite. Mr. Bothe will 
not fail to remark, that Theseus is addressed by the title Kolgar "Adyrae 
by Sophocles, Cid, Col. 1759. We hope that Mr. Bothe will be able 
to satisfy his readers respecting the process by which the letters Kor- 
PANOE were corrupted into KAIETPATOE. No conjectural emenda; 
tion is perfectly satisfactory, unless the origin of the common reading 
can be made apparent. We are afraid that the frequent corruption of 
xoigavos into rigawes, of which one instance occurs in v. 1080 of the 
iehiqunia in Tauris, will hardly be accepted as a confirmation of Mr. 
Bothe’s emendation, which we have taken the liberty to anticipate. 

V.732. @sods ropifw, nat douw rag Lun Pogag “Exe iracoor, tarde ticarrer 
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Sianr. The adverb tAaecor seems to require us to read ris éy oe 
var Evu@ogar, according to the well known expressions, ads ijew 
duorursir, peor ine Tig vocov, sv Exe Ta» Doerr, Sc. See Valeenered 
Hippol. 402, Brunek ad (Ed. Tyr. 709, &c. So Heracl. 379: Ms mos 
does curragaéns Tas 80 yagiter ixoveay Téa, adr’ ardoyov. The modern 
tions read, from the emendation of Brodzus, ras syagiotws ixoveas. 
—— of Aldus, ras sixagiorws txoveas, approaches nearer to the 
trut 
V. 739. "ErsoaAsous re cop Bacw wosovjtrov, Mirgia Bédovres, ove ixenCousr 
aber. Mr. Gaisford has admitted into the text Markland’s conjectu- 
ral emendation, pérgia re dévres. Notissimus est usus, says Markland, 
dérreg pro dare volente vel offerente. It may be so: but we could have 
wished for a better example of this notissunus usus than the words of Plu- 
tarch, TloaAduse avrod worAdm xed didorros, xai Seopsdvov AaBeir, ovx nbéAncert 
*Edidov, indeed, frequently signifies he offered, but we believe that iexs 
generally, if not always, signifies he gave. In the present instance, we 
are inclined to retain the common reading. We are not partial to un- 
necessary alterations of the text, except when proposed by ourselves, 
in which case we regard them with great complacency. It may be ob- 
served, that the tragedians love to join together participles, as in the 
two verses now before Us, without the conjunctive particles. So v. 884 
of the same Play: "Aygods NR vaiwe, 7 Quces dsdove, ” Eaves mes 
ene get &yeas ide. Phoen. 77. os te inden, xndog "A 
AaBar, TloAany abgoioas acaid’” Agytian, | aye. Iph. Taur. 695. Lwhels di, 
waidas if ais Spoomegoy Krnoapsvos, 77 demas cos Capagr é: ixser, “Oroua + 
ipod yivors av, ovr amats douog Tlatewos ob pues iZarupbein wor ay. In this 
passage, both Markland and Musgrave conjecture in T iping sporwoger. 
V. 703. Oddkls iwiorn ryde dodr0s dv ory. Daing &», ti wagicd’, cr nyewe 
vengovs. In all the editions, the e two verses are given to the “AyysAos. 
We believe, rightly : but we also believe, that a verse is wanting, which 
ought to be interposed between them, and to be given to Adrastus. 
Of the two succeeding verses, the second alone ought to be given to the 
messenger, as in the common editions. AA. "Emde aUTos Tar TarAav@wear 
oPayas; AT. Kacrewot yy sivas, xanaanfe compare. Markland in his 
notes, and Mr. Gaistord in the text of the present edition, assign both 
these verses tu the Messenger. ‘ It could hardly have occurred to Ad- 
rastus, says Markland, ‘ to ask whether ‘Theseus himself had washed 
the wounds of the dead bodies. We apprehend that the next prece- 
ding question of Adrastus, which we suppose to be jost, would make 
every thing clear, if it were preserved. 
. 882. Mais dv, ivérpno’ edOds ot meos ndvrag Moves teawicbas, weds 7d 
ty Biove One MS. reads Biox, See our cbservation on v. 87. 
Markland meations, although not with approbation, the emendation of 
Reiske,’ wees t+ parbandy Biov. ‘There can be little doubt, we think, that 
the poet wrote xai rd parbandy Biov, and that the present reading is 
formed from nai weds +o parGaxdy Biov, a very vatural corruption of the 
original reading. ‘The propensity of transcribers to add the preposi- 
tions without necessity, and also to omit the wrong word in verses which 
have more than the proper number of syllables, is well known. : 
V. 916. 
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¥ d+ pan wai. Porson. ‘The same correction is necessary in two pas- 
— of the second Iphigenia. V. 19. Tigi & ay nognr | ony ‘Ipeyirnay "Agrepis 
Abn oQayticar. V. 1302. Ov weir y ar cirn Tevmos igunveds rode. So 
Soph. ‘Trach. 415. Od- weir y &e sitens iorogovpsros Reaxv. No less than 
three examples of the same fault occur in the play just mentioned, 
I. v. 2. ‘Qe ctx &y aidy’ ixpaboss Beoriy, rely 2x Caves ts. ‘The Floren- 
tine edition of 1547 reads 6d, which reading is also exhibited by Sto- 
baus, Tit. cv, 562. Il. v. 164. Xgeror weorétas & ws Telpemvor, ix’ de 

awtin, xanatovo BeBace Read jrixna without the particle, which 
ought to be retained, if the Aldine reading, xwgns amin, were correct. 
III. v. 686. Kayol ad" ay meoppnta, nal ToarT deur, To Paguarcy roi” 
carvgor, axtives T ash Otguns abrxror, é iv puxois cules int, “Ews ae aetixgiorros 
G@guocaii wov. Read, “Ews NIN aeringiotor. 

V. 928. Tov O}3iarev Tt waide, [loAvveixny Atyw. V.1217. Tudiws, dv 
wrouate Aroundny warze. Read TModvveixx and Avpadn. If the Attic form 
of these accusatives admitted the N, it is probable that some verses 
would be found, in which the N could not be expunged without pro- 
ducing an unlawful Aiatus. ‘The old editions are very inconstant on 
this subject, as may be observed from the following examples, which 
we believe to be nearly all that are contained in the forty-four remain- 
ing Greek plays. 1. Asch. Theb. 1075. Tod: xAdovras TloAuveixny. ‘This 
verse ends an apapestic system. II. Soph. Cid. Col. 375. Tov wgdobe 
yerrnbivre Tlodvveinn Ogdvwr. II]. Ant. 198. Tar 2° ab dvaspor rodds, Morv- 
peinny Adyw. AV. Lurip. Phen. 72. @sdyssy ixdvrae ravds Toduvsinny xOéve. 
V. Ibid. 76. Ovyada 2 awwbss riicde Torvureixny xbores. VI. Ibid. 297. 
Karst 38 TMoadvveixny ys OnBaios aw. VII. Ibid. 639. EEO 0 ix xopas. 
Mdrnbag 2° Svouce TloAvysinny warng. VIII. Ibid. 1472. OF wey mares as meade 
Tloawrsinny dogi. IX. Cycl. 578. “ANs Tavupydny rérd xe dramatoowas. 
pL Aristoph. Nub. 355. Kai viv ors Kaewobéon stdov, beats, da Toor iyévorro 
yuraixes. Here we may observe, that the addition of the N would vitiate 
the metre. XI. Vesp. 1250. Els’ “AgiQeddnr, word 4s byporoPixsraror. 
XII. Ay. 513. ‘ov a ae siotyuny roy Avoingatn Tagen ots Iagodoxoin. XHIL. 
Ibid. 1077. “He cmrontsivn Tis Duwy Oiroxgarn Toy Er oti, XIV. Lys. 
1092. Otx icd’ ows ob KrsicBivm Bivncousy. ai bgers 848. Ov rdy 

ny yoxges or wiogtrsres. XVI. Ran. . Tov Kasiobion 2 
axnuw. XVII. Eccl. 300. Avrobisn v5 rt neat waon tixm. We sub- 
join Brunck’s note: "Avmebien. Sic alter Reg. ut Suidas in xetnrider, 
Vulgo’Avnobimy. We add an eighteenth example from the Kgév0s of 
Phrynichus, quoted by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Av, 988. BovAs 
Asowsibn psradgauw nad Topmrara. 

V. 1044, Peaker’ sixereidars. Read xareiders. ‘There is nosuch word 
as xeroiders iu the Attic dialect, ‘The second person plural of olde is 
always. tere. In the present passage, xarsidov is on all accounts better 
than xaroda. Tell me if you have seen her. 

V. 1066. *2 biyarep, ou un pidor it WoAAOVs pers. Onains le ge tis 
woddois. Porson, When od »® is prefixed to the future, in the sense 
of prohibition, we conceive that a note of interrogation ought to be 
added. In the preceding verse, the words et jr ipsic, the literal trans- 

lation 
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lation of which is will you not not speak, are equivalent to ym eiwns, in 
the same manner as the words ctx ips, when pronounced interroga- 
tively, signify siwé.* . 

- 1123—1163. There can be no doubt, that Markland is quite right 
in depriving Jphis and Evadne of all participation in this dialogue, and 
quite wrong in permitting Adrastus to open his lips in it. The verses 
ought to be distributed between XOPOE and TIAIAES, but it is not easy 
to assign exactly the parts of the grand-mothers and the grand-children, 
as they frequently interrupt each other. So v, 1152. TAI. "Er sicogay 
ot, warte, iw Guparwr ox. XO. Oircr Cidnua wage yirwy ridivra cbr. 
TIAL. Aéyen 0} wagaxidsvoua cor. XO. Ales Pegdpsvor ofyeras. TIAL. Avoiv 
PB digen, wortgs + Dames. XO. Li x cbwor’ adyn wargwa Asinpes. 

V. 1179. Ti deol’ iis arr’ berovgyncat jt xen 3; Read, Ti dar 20° div. 
V. 1195. "Ev & 28 réprer xen cQaysa o, Gxovd wove Although we are 
satisfied that Milton wrote, And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old, not, 
And Piaineus, and Tiresis, prophets old, we suspect that Euripides wrote, 
"Er 5 Oi tines cPdyim xen o', axovd pov. So v. 1205. Hid ay dnignc 
COayia, xal redone Giver. Iph. Taur. 40. Kardgyouas pir, cPaya 2 
Brrorcw srs. ibid. 280. Ongar te vn beg chaya ramsywee. Heracl. 
373. Kai dh wagixtas cOaya razews ixas. We wish that it were in our 
power to improve the rhythm of the following verse by any transposi- 
tion of the words: Iph. ‘Taur. 566. Kaniig yurasmds xagu axapyy amwrrro. 
V. 1221. Tsxgod yap avrois nEer, inreOpappiver, Lxvpvos Asorrwr, worsog 
ixwopbnropes. We preter the old punctuation, ixreOpappdvos cxvpros Asdvrar, 
which Markland has silently altered. Portus, however, whose version 
is retained by Barnes, agrees with Markland: Ubi enim creveritis, venie= 
tis acerbi ipsis tanquam catuli leonum, expugnatores urinst ‘These m- 
nulie 





* For examples of this kind of negative imperative, see Asch, Theb. 252, Soph. 
Trach. 980, Eurip. Med, 1151, Hippol. 213, 606, Androm. 758, Bacch. 343, 791, El, 
383, 982, (Ob i naxsolels tle dvavdpiay wecsi ;) Aristoph, Ach. 166, Nub. 296, 567, 505- 
Vesp. 397, Thesm. 1108, Ran. 298, 462,524. When of two futures in the same sen- 
tence, the first is preceded by od, and the second by gsi, the first commands and the se- 
cond prohibits. So Hippol, 498. 72 Suva rAékao’, vig? evynarnosic eréua, Kal uh pesOnosis 
abbis aioxleroug ASyeug; So also Soph. (Pd, Tyr. 637, Trach. 1185, Aj. 75, Eurip. Hel. 
446. Aristoph, Eccl, 1144. On the other hand, we believe that od «4 prefixed to the 
subjunctive is equivalent to a negative future, as in Tph. Aul. 1465, KA. "2 vénver, 
olyss 5 10. nal wadw y ob pai ebraw. Yes, and I shall never return. So also Iph. Taur. 
1K. "Aydgetpavev, ob rh vag aepopalern x Govig, Tiply Sy xépuy ev “Ipryévesay Apropeic AaB 
opayticay, Mr, Gaisiord reads dgopuicn. The future is dpopict. Notwithstanding 
the authority of Dawes and others, we believe that in this sense the subjunctive is more 
proper than the future, and that there is no difference between the subjunctive of the 
first aorist and that of the second. We must not conceal, however, that in the forty-four 
remaining Greek plays, there are three passages which we can neither correct, nor recon- 
cile with our notion of the two different uses of the particles cd «4. 1. Soph. Ged, Cole 
176. Oires poimoré g* ix rand’ ipdver, "2 piper, Axovrd v1¢ ate. Here we cannot read 
afm, because, as we have already observed, ayw has no other aorist than tyayer. "“Aydynys 
the reading of the Vatid’n MS., is incompatible with the metre. We have sometimes 
suspected apy to be the true reading. Compare v. 264, 358. Il. El. 1052. “Aan sie’. 
eh om pen pasdinfcrcal mors, OFF tv opsdp’ Iusipousca tuyyame. The aorist ustacwapas ie 
too unlike the tuture to be substituted for it on mere conjecture. LI, Aristopb. Ran. 
5OB. pod tiv 'Amiddw, ob poh O° bya Tlepsd pope’ dwsrdorr’. : 

+ We observe that Murkland constantly attributes this Latin version to Canter, 
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nutia are very apt to escape the attention of an editor, particularly 
when a tolerable sense is produced by the punctuation which he finds 
already established. The following passage of Sophocles, for instance, 
is printed in every edition with a comma after the word ducesPicrare : 
Aj. 1293. “Arpla 2, 8; ad co” “ipucs, IvcosBioraror Tpobirr’ &d:Apw sieeve 
vixsiwy xpear. 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIDE. 


V. 46. 25 yee we GASyw vrs Turdaigens Tiuorer Qagrnr, ZuvrvpPonduor vs 
Tina. Nota wiper sine augmento, quod nescio an in anapesticis legitime 
factum. G. Compare Med. 1413. Ois pamor’ tye Qicas SDsror (3Qsree 
Bentleius ) Teds cot Pbipéveus iosdicbas. Mr. Porson has received Mus- 
grave’s emendation, #QsAror "Ex god. Can aegds cod be considered as a gloss 
for ix cod? Bentley’s emendation derives support from Esch. Pers. 917. 
Ei0" Sperec (vulgo Sperss), Zed, xayad wer’ drdgar. Perhaps, however, the 
true reading is, “Ogee, d Zed. The augment is certainly omitted in 
Agam. 1561. Todro. weds tyiiy xatwrect, xatban. In the passage now 
before us, we read riuwe without hesitation. 

V. 73. dsbngds pir sivarar ororn, Xgvow rs Aapwpes, RagRagy xrdimarre 
Scribi posset 3, ob pracedens wir; sed Clemens retinet rs. M. Mi is very 
significant in this expression, and has no corresponding a. Compare 
Bacch. 453. "Atag To pir cop’ ovx apwogQos el, give. Read Asuxty re 
Bacch. 457. : 

V. 171. "Aggasiiy orgariay bs Toe’ ar. V. 192. Karsidor 32 20° Alarre 
curidew. Heathius legit i; &» ious’ dv, propter antistrophen. Verum puto, 
as &» idoiuar, pro idoiuny. M.~ Neither the emendation of Heath, nor 
that of Markland can be admitted, as d¢ ay, in order that, always go- 
verns the subjunctive. Read therefore, &¢ icsdoizar. In v. 649 of this 
play, read with Barnes sicogay instead of dgdy. In the edition of Aldus, 
vy. 617 of the Phenisse is thus represented: “Ege. wariga 34 jos dog 
idsir. oom ar THx15. Mr. Porson reads ise» from the conjecture of Mus- 
mee. and siowsi on the authority of many MSS. In the edition of 

rnes we find the following most harmonious tetrameter trochaic, of 





Markland was deceived by the title-page of the Geneva edition of 1602: Euripidis 
Tragedie que extent. Cum Latina Gulielmi Canteri interpretatione. The Latin transla- 
tion, which appears in this edition, is copied verbatim from the edition of Commelinus, 
which was printed at Heidelberg five years before. In the title-page of the Heidelberg 
edition the following words occur: Latinam interpretationem M, Aemilius Portus, F. P. 
C. F. passim ita correxit et expolivit ut nova facie nitidogue cultu nunc primum in lucem 
prodeat. The Latin version which Portus corrected and polished, was that of Gaspar 
Stiblinus, printed in the Basil edition of 1562, The Geneva editor has also su 
Portus’s dedication, in which be mentions the translation as his own work. It may 
presumed, that the name of Canter was introduced by the Geneva bookseller, in order 
to promote the sale of the edition, In the Geneva edition of Stobaeus, printed in the 
1609, the name of Gesner is carefully sappressed, probably with the intention that 
, who really translated the Ecloge, might for the translator and editor of the 
whole work, We see, therefore, that the enbettions kaew the value of a name two hun- 
dred years ago quite as well as at present. Here we may remark, that the tradesmen of 
Geneva have long been celebrated for finesse. ‘The public justice of the city is quick 
aud good, and is more commended than the private justice of those that deal in wade : 
a want of sincerity ls much lameuted by those that know the town well.'—Burnet’s Tra- 
velp, p. 9, ed. 1784, 
which 
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which only the three first feet are vitious: "“E&eus' wariem 9% yt wos dg 
siowdsiv. oom ay tox¢. Another reading is proposed in Barnes’s note, 
which is, if possible, still more happy than than that which is exhibited 
in his text. “E&ess y0tvé" wariga df os dag idsiv: obx av THr086. 

V. 209. "EZewovacer. Forte, iktqévaccer. M. Quid voluerit Mark- 
landus, nescio. G. Read igerémmew. In the Doric of the tragedies ixwortis 
cannot make i&ewrévaces in the aorist. 

V. 225. Mupperesxas, pordxara 2 tad cPved Mosmsdodiguovas, obs wage- 
waddsro TIndsidag Eby owes wag’ arrvya. These are three tetrameter 
dactylic verses, which in the editions are otherwise divided. ‘The com- 
mon reading is TlnAsidas cb» owAcss. The resolution of the diphthong is 
lawful in a choral song, So Oirsidag Rhes. 906. Read also "Egexbeidas 
Med. 824. ‘ 

V. 349. Tatra pir ce weir iwnrber, ace mwegar sigw xaxdy. Scribendum 
opinor, sigov xaxdy, et ita Reiskius. M. If Markland had recollected his 
own emendation of Suppl. 1211, he would have removed all doubt, if 
any doubt can exist, of the propriety of reading edger or niger. 

V. 407. ZurcwPgorsir cos Bovrou’, adr’ ob Evnocsiv. LucowPeonir yag 
obxs cunecsiv iMvy Plutarch. p. 64. C. et ita omnimo legendum. Porson, 
‘This is one of the many passages in these three tragedies, in which the 
accidental assistance of Plutarch or Stobzeus has prevented the true 
reading from being irrecoverably lost. We regrét that Plutarch has not 
also quoted Iph. Taur. 678. Ad&w 22 roi woaacies, worros yee xaxol, Teodors 
ot, culeo’’ avris tis olxovg dvos. ‘These two passages, together with Iph. 
Aul. 1141, of which we shall propose a correction in its proper place, 
are, we believe, the.only instances of the elision of the diphthong Al 
which occur in these plays. 

V.417. Mirrnp 2° suapred, one KAvrayswnorpas Stuac, Kal mais "Optorns. 
We should prefer oh Kavrasurnotpa apap, So Iph. Taur. 22. Maid oty 
in olxosg om KAytasarnotpa Sapap Tixtes. 

V. 508. Tagazgn y adeapar ris ds tgwre yiyreras, MAcovsgiay re Jwparwr. 
awinruca Taasds cvyyiniay &AAnAw wixgdy. ‘The anapest may be expel- 
led by reading, Tagaya y' adeapar dar igure yiynras, This emenda- 
tion is so obvious, that we suspect that Heath, Markland, and others, 
were prevented from proposing it, by a doubt whether da +’ igwra was 
equivalent to dy igwra re. A few examples will remove all doubt on the 
subject. Suppl. 383, "EAQdy 2 twig rt ’Acwrin, “Ioumed 6° tdwe. lon. 
1283. “Twig T ipavrod, Tod Oot 8, tv’ torapsr. Herc. 477. Kady E acidn, 
int” Abnvaiwr y0ords, Daagriig Te, OnBar 6’. So also Soph, CEd. Tyr. 253, 
Aj. 53, 492, Phil. 1294, El. 599, &c. Sometimes, instead of +s, the 
second conjunction is xai. So Aristoph. Vesp, 126. “O # i€edigacns 
eb re tiv Ddgopfowr, Kai trav éxdy. These examples aye sufficient to de- 
fend the common reading of Soph. Cd, Tyr, 541, “Assy re wAabous xa 
Qiu», where Mr. Elmsley reads”Avsv ye. 

V. 638. "Aaa’, b rinvor, xen. Qirowatwg Y asi wor tl Madicre waidor 
Tad, Soousg tyd “rexor. Read waidwy rod’, Mr. Porson properly attri- 
butes these two verses to Clytamnestra, He also rejects as spurious 
vy. 630, 635, 636, 637, and places 633 and 634 before 631 and 632. 

V. 604. Maxgas dwaiges, d wareg, Avwdr ind; Omnes codd. paxgdey 
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ewaigns. Recte.M. If paxgar y' awasgess is right, as we believe it to be, 
the note of interrogation is wrong. 

V. 667. AT. “Er iors xal ood wrois, ina unos wares. 10. Zor umrel 
wAsscac’, » wbrw wogstcouas; Forte wdsicove’, navigatura: quia de re fu- 
tura doguitur. M. ‘The future of wagw is not wAsicw, but wAsicomas OF 
@Asveodues. Neither is the future participle proper on the present oc- 
casion. It should be, 0» wnrgl waéove’, if the metre would admit that 
reading. There is, however, nothing wrong in the common reading, 
except the punctuation. Read, St» unre wasicac’ (uricopas wares scilt- 
cet); % wsrn wogevcouas; Here the preterite participle is proper, as the 
recollection of her father is. supposed to come after, not during, the 
voyage. 

V. 700. Tod Y Aidxov wais tig xatioxs dopara. Read, Ta 2° Aidxov. 
This is a very common error. 

V. 701. AT. Tnasig & [lnaeds 3 toys Nagiws xdenr. KA. Qnod didérros, 
y Bice beiiv Aa Bar; Vel Qeod, ut beod ddorres. Per Oot intelligit Nerea. M. 
@rds legendum. tw» est absurdum, bod tautologum. Porsox. We do 
not perceive the absurdity of Bia bea», against the will of the gods, an ex- 

ression of very frequent occurrence in the tragedies. Read: Tisos 
vee » Bia Osar AaBev ; cod is an interlineary gloss. Agamemnon 
answers, Zeds wyyincs, xai didwo’ 6 xvgvs. A double answer to a double 
question. 7 

V. 733. AD. "Eyo wagitw Qas, 8 rpPiorg weber. KA. O57 6 rduoe obros, 
nai od 3: Gadd’ wyn trade. Musgrave reads, xa» od Qaida’ ayn rads, etiamsi 
tu hwe nilali facias. As, however, two MSS. omit xal, we venture to 
Propose Ovy & vopos eiros. od dt ri Qaida’ aye rade; Why do you consider 
these things as of little umportunce? 

V.740. "EAbdr 3, ratw weaoce, rar diuors 2 iyo, “A yeh wagsivas 
rupQinc wagdirss. Marklund proposes, idea od ragw wgaoct. The al- 
teration is not violent, but totally unnecessary. These lines ought to 
be printed as follows: 'EAQsy 2, ragw mediocs (rar Myo 2 iyd) “A xen 
wagtivas wuPicios wagdivoss. ‘The tragedies are full of parentheses of this 
kind, in which the speaker compares his own situation or occupation 
with that of the person of whom he is speaking, or vice versa. Such are 
dvoraras 2 iyd yigwy Suppl. 1034, Mevidswe d iv dvdpaow Iph. Aul. 944, 
bye Ob dueorBa nai dvervxs Iph. Taur. 6941 We wish that more atten- 
tion were generally paid to the punctuation of such passages. 

V. 808. obrw duds ipwinrax’ igus Tied creating “EAAAI, odx drev Gear. 
Although ixwirray commonly governs the dative case, we recollect one 
passage, which, if the common reading is correct, will justify us in con- 
sidering “Eada” as the accusative. Soph. 2d. Col. 942, Oddsig wor” 
GbTods Tir iudy Se Kewioos Ziros Evraiver. Brunck reads adreis, with the 
following note : Aldus et codd, mendose aires. The emendation, which 
is borrowed without acknowledgment from Heath, is perhaps unneces- 
sary. Many verbs govern two different cases without any difference of 
signification, Hec, 587, Assedy ts wijua Mprauidars ioifece, T1dAn ve rhyeae 
Iph. Taur. 987. Awa ris dyn Sandu iwilece T) Tartare origue. 

V. 900. Otx imadiobncouai ys weorwsceiy 4d ody yor, Guards ix ads 


yiyara, ri yee tye orprivomes; Non male scriberctur, Oix iwadiebiconas 
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"yo mgoewsosiy. M. So. v. 1396. "Eumoddr yernoomas “ys Ornrds ovem TH bee ; 
Perhaps, however, the common reading is right. In the next verse, 
Ma:kland reads yeysres on the authority of three MSS., in which yryaros 
is exhibited as a various reading. We preter the common reading, in 
defence of which we subjoin two examples of the same construction. 
I. Asch. Prom. 144. Asteow, . & 2° "Euoics toro; Saingra. 
Tgoonée wAngns Saxgvwr Liv Jeuas hae. {TL Soph. Ant. 1001. "Ayar 
axouw Pbeyyer grsGarr, nay Kaalorras sicrew xai BsBagBaguutw, Ka} 
owarras xnraicwy adAnrous Povaess pn Vy, 1008 a 

V. 1014. ¥w pe iawis. vt v pe » Oi 5 
Aadn Earbiis ing icy 3 Th xpn dpaiw bead In both oF these verses +i uc- 
cupies the place of a long sy lable. In the former, Markland reads érs 
3 xg: in the latter, Mr. Gaisford reads iui 33 yn ri dpay rove. We 
disapprove of neither emendation, but if it were possible, we could wish 
to apply the same correction to both verses, as the fault of both is the 
sume. 

V. 1141. Maver’ olde, xab wimvop, & ob ye wérrarg us dpaiv. ‘The elision 
of the diphthong may be avoided by reading, Ilavr oldm, xal wewvcusl’, 
& ov pidAuis we Spay. A similar change of number occurs immediately 
afterwards, v. 1146. “Axovs 3% v1" dvaxadtnpw yap Abyous. Koixirs wapy- 
dois xpnaipscd” aisiypacs. So also v. 516. Arbors Toor ay, @AN inci ov 
Amzouer (od Ancopas Aldus). V. 654. "Acivera * yur ipodsr, si oty ew 
V. 928. Kaj rois “Acrpeidangs § iy ule nyevras xards, Tlcoued. tras JF ur 
KaAWG, OD Weigomas (ov mugopsba Aldus). 

V. 1142. Aird 33 4d evyaiv, iporoyoirris iors cow, Kai ro oravalew worra 
wn Ha AIS byw. It is remarkable that the solecism ym xaprns instead of 
(a xaave OF ay xatpnc, Should have escaped the observation of every edi- 
tor, 

V. 1149. “Eynyuss axovcay us, xarapes Big. Nescio quid sit tynpss quod 
tamen habent omnes quas vidi editiones. Scribo, “Eynwas. M. “Eynuss arose 
from xaihaBes. Aldus reads in v. 895 of the Medea,’ Eéiabar’, cewacacte, 
na mpoosimare, In the play now before us, all the MSS. read, v. 917, 
Asvoy 76 rintesr, nad Dipasr (Pipes vulgo) Piarper wéiye. Markland asks, Num 
vuluerunt Pipov? These varieties mean nothing, nor is any plausible read- 
ing to be extracted from them, 

V. 1164. Tixrw 3 im tpt mapdévorcs wade cos Tord’, du psig od TAmps- 
ras cemrorrepeis. Is not TAmaorog the true reading? 

Vv. Lt7t. "AY; a orparsucn, xatadmer yi dspace, Kaxsi ysraon Dd 
pangs amougias, Tw b Testes napdrar issn donsic, “Orar Opdvous tIcd siotde 
Barras xavovs, Kavods ot rom oe Pe il Ji Sanguoss Morn xa bnuas, Tarde Opn 


* Mr. Gaisiord reads c{iveva. After a short vowel, we preferginto fin, except where 
dv is necessary to the metre, Mr, Porson says, in his note on Med. 11, Hanc regulam 
oRinad endescen giv semper pro oiy scriberem, ubi per metrum et numeres liceret, 
In the Medea, Mr. Porson has exhibited civ at least three times where the verse would 
have admitted the other form. V. 2. Kéayaw i¢ aiav, xuaviag Zysmanyddeg V. 150 
ales Te wavre cyepipour’ lagon., V.911. Medi inne civ Oscig panies, LupmAnyadag 

is probably an oversight, but in the other two verses we conceive si to be retained in- 
teationally, In the second verse of the Orestes, which, in all the editions is printed as 
follows, Ovdd wabesg, ovde Grédrarc¢, Mr. Porsou has adopted o8t cuapopd, the 
roudlng of Luciana, Siobscus, aud the majority of the MSS. et 

to 
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doic’ dei. Vor hv et sensus postulant, opinor, otparivons, ul yemon, mod 
subjunctivi, sccundam personam. M. Tren is not the subjunctive, but 
the future. Read ai orparsicu—yargou. Drparedopas occurs in v. 435 
of the Phoenissx, and ierparsvéumr in v. 967 of the play now before us. 
This passage, as it is commonly printed, contains another solecisim be- 
at v—ytrton. Read péry xabdpas in the last line, and transfer the 
mark of interrogation aiter wapbemeas to the end of the ge. Com- 
pare Soph. El. 266. ary ~ 

V. 1185. Ovens 2 rev waid’. inde rivas sdygds igtic; Ti cos xarevbes tarya- 
Bar, o@alwr rinver; Read, Qdcas Soy waid, sire tives sixes ipeis; In v. 
539 of the Supplices, Markland has properly changed socPicus into 
nogicas. In the passage before us, becas is to be interpreted ids bs 
So v. 124. Kal aig "Axsdsds, Aierpar awrraxar, Ov piye Qucwr Oupds imapel 
(vulgo tmaipss) Zed on x arsyxw; If any authority be required for altering 
©» waid into cm raid’, we may mention that in v. 134 of this play, the 
edition of Barnes exhibits +4 raid’ instead of oy wait’. We agree with 
Markland in considering this variation as an error of the press. 

V. 1209. Msbod. 13 yap ros rine cvcowtew nadar, “Ayaespror. ovdsic wpas 
wad’ avrsimes Byoriir. Demosthenes inseruisset av. M. We add, neque 
omisisset Euripides. One MS, reads ayreiwn, but the poet probably wrote 
“ . So Hippol. 402. cides avrepeT Bovrsipacs. Alc. 618. “Ectaiic 
gap (obdels arrepsr) nal curPgoros Turainis aaiptnnas. 

V. 1239. “Ie ard (ut saltein) robre xatbanic’ ixw cider Mrnusior, ci we 
fois iuois wuebns Abyss. Mr. Hermann (ad Vigerum, n. 304), proposes 
dy jr roig iyois weso¥ns Adyoss. He did not recollect Hippol. 1088. Aga- 
um. si [0 Toig bysors weioes Adyour, Compare — Prom, 1013. 

- 1205. Tass as taxsora BapBapar ini a, Tladcai vs Ader, 
dprayas “EAAnnnds. By maling “EManaxiir, ay may improve the wand 
of this verse, certainly without any injury to the sense. Lest our ob- 
jection to unnecessary alterations of the text should be retorted against 
us, we wish the reader to know, that with respect to the termination 
of adjectives, the authority of the common copies of our poet’s trage- 
flies is absolutely null. In proof of this assertion, we will subjoin the 
Aldine reading of a few passages, which have been corrected by mo- 
dern critics. Phoen. 30. “EQnxar. 4 2b rity iyaiv (rds indy) ddiewr woven 
Macreis isire. Ibid. 1633. "O weirap, iv ofors xsissd’ GOAloig (GBAs08) xaxois, 
Andro. 758. Od ps yurmsniiy Durdy (Durdv) sicoicus Ady. Su pl. 27. 
Morey ) 762" ipyor wpooribsls imp rinvy. Ibid. 73. “Ir J Fvrgdot xanol 
(xamois). Ibid. 658. warastic (wadasods) Kaxpowias oixwropas. Ibid. 704. 
Hrdave yeep xbpas Td Acide ssi». Ieksdy (Dakiod) I acodpsrer, Osdyes 7d xelvar *. 
Ibid. 765. "Ember abriy (adris) ci Taharrapwr yas; R gy 1163. pg: 
(Qiras) a hopes ois ( Sos) parpés. h. Aull, 1223. dea o° 
Thuver, Eabeipovee (ebdaehpor’) reAw » To: Tg In all these ead 
and in a thousand more, the adjective has been corrupted by the vici+ 
nity of some other word, ¢ 


* To the examples quoted ip Markland’s note, add Heracl. 234. Ti } siydvea rig 
wars nepyiet Ri drier’ sles. Asch. Theb. 520, Koigm rig kde Zivd rou (vulge 
rev 


+ Athen. p 3, FO 88 xTeq "lwe, tpayediay nxheas Alirngiy, indety Tar "Abuvaioy iene 
VOL, VII, NO. XIV. HE V. 1459. 
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V. 1459. Tic pw’ slow d2ur, wpiv cwapabiobas xduas; We suspect that 
mpl cwapakeobas [ a sdlecm, The on construction is wply yparpas; 
instead of which the tragedians not unfrequently say spiy ypadew, and 
sometimes aply yrypaPivas ;* but never, we believe, mpi» a In 
these three plays, we find ply divas Suppl. 468, amply ianbeir v. 696, 
Iph. Aul. 971. wply Gaveiy Iph. Taur. 102, 529, 774, mpl» wardzas v. 
881, xply inbsiy v. 989. In the present. instance, as the middle form 
orapatacbas seems to be improper, we must read wply cwape ; 

- 1477. Drigea wepiPora Vdore, Pipers. wrdnapos 0s xeracriper. The 
three last words are properly explained by Markland. Here is my har 
to crown. So Androm, 412. ‘1d, mw poAsiow Badr. nos xeipia. Toate, 
Qovsdevr, dstv, awapricas YNnr. So also Hippol. 293, if we retain the com- 
mon reading, which ought not to be hastily rejected: Keb piv roosig 
Ter awopinrwr xaxwr, Puraines aide cvyeabioravas rocor. 

V. 1502. “EOprpas “EAAdds phye Pairs, Carica I ctx dvaivonar. These 
are two of five verses, four of which are undoubtedly dimeter iambics. 
In order to reduce the fifth tothe same measure, we ought to read, 
“E0peas (or perhaps iOpepab’) “EArdd ue Qaos. If this is the true réad- 
ing, the enclitic us must be considered as adhering to the preceding 
word. Another instance of the same licence appears in the Helena, 
v. 707. Maviras, xauds wpscdor$ rs tis Hdov%c. Here, however, we do not 
hesitate to read, xaol a Hg Adevac. In a fragment of Aristo- 
phanes, preserved by Athenzus (p. 95, F), we are inclined to read with 
Brunck: Kas pi, 1 deliv’, dxpoxarsd ye cos térrape “Hince taxes. Mr. 
Parson reads (ad Or. 79) aixpondas’, & ye cos rérrapa.t , 


Junr, 


V. 5. 





Xiov xepayetsov. Schweighaeuser, in his text, reads xiv xepdyesor, a measure of Chian wine, 
but in ee inclined to retain Xie. That Xiev is the true reading, will appear 
beyond all doubt the following passages of Aristophanes : Lys. 196. Mndrorgayseas 
@acie civey erapviov. Eccl, 1118. woab 2 imtpwriwaney. ai Torrey dwavrey ta @dot 
sugenine, Vesp, 838. Tpeparida rupot Lixerruiy xarsdidoxs, 

ed, 78, ’Amwr dp’, si xaudv wpecoleossy Niev warass, wply 768° LEnvrannivas. 

t See Dawes, Misc. Crit: p. 211, ed. 1781. Adistinetion ought to be made between 
the tragic and the comic poets. When we have a proper opportunity, we will endeavour 
to demonstrate that Dawes’s canon is not'so strictly observed by the comic ag as is 
commonly imagined. With regard to the tragic poets, their practice may be conve- 
niently described in the following canon: In tragic iambics, the second syllable of a 
tribrach or of a dactyl ought not to be either a monosyllable which is incapable of be- 
ginning a verse, or the last syllable of a word. We apprehend that- thie rule is 
never transgressed by A’schylus er Sophocles. In this respect, as well as most others, 
the versification of Euripides is more licentious. In our observation on Suppl. 158, we 
have exhibited @ few verses of this poet, in which the second syllable of a tribrach ox 
dacty! is a Mable which cannot begin either a verse, ot the second division of 
a verse which is divided by a perfect caesura. In a few other instances the first and se— 
eond syllables of the tribrach or dactyl are joined together in a word of two syllables. 
Or. 99. "Od ye gpenie 1b, xbre hence’ adexpie Mang, Phocn. 404. Teri jal te Yuny 


petaced. Bacch, 938. “orev Méyov oaippovac Bauyag inc. Ton. 931, Tipig; rive 
Abyor Acklov narwyoptic. We beliote thet we ma safely venture to assett, that the sarviv. 
s.of Euripides. will not furnish agin eae similar to the eight foregoing. 
‘Vemes of the following constructian are also rare ia the plays of Euripides, and do not 

Occur 
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IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


V. 5. Tis Tuwdapelag Ovyarpls Ipvyivee wais. For buyarpds read raids. 
We subjoin Mr. Porson’s note on Or. 368. (Tig Turdapsias Ovyatpls airb= 
wer Qirer) Quyarpis Ald. et pauci MSS. plurina wasdés. 

V. 93. “Huw 3h, wucbsis coig Abyosow, ivdads” Ayrworor sic yi, abevoer. Al~ 
quande putavi legendum et distinguendum” Ayrwores, sis yar aberor. GG. We 
prefer Mr. Gaisford’s emendation to the common reading. 

V. 193. "Arrdéas ¥ ikQeac’ sapacs tum avyais GAs. There is no such 
word in Greek as igé . The aorist of ixddpacnw is i€épar, the third 
person of which is igédga, as dwidea from amoddeacxw. Read “Arraty ¥ 
8 Beas iedeats Sum’ adyag BAsoc. So El. 737. Aéysras [rors] (rar R wiotw 
Lpingas wag tory ines) Erehbas Osguay aidsor Xevowwdy dar adralarra 

oruxig Beorsiyy. 

V. 340. @avpacr trskag tiv Davis’, corig work “EdAmvos ix yg wirror 
HAOsy dEevor. Olim erat “EAAnvs ix vag: mallem “ErAnvides, et versui nil 
nocebit. This is the observation of Barnes, who has admitted into his 
text, “EAanr, ¢ ix yas, the emendation of Scaliger. We conceive that 
the poet wrote “EaAnides yas, and that the original reading was after- 
wards Corrupted into "EaAmvidos ix ys, the reading proposed by Barnes, 
From this corrupt lection the common text was probably formed by a 
transcriber, who knew that anapests were not admissible into the even 
places of the tragic senarius. Anotherdustance of “EAA in the feminine 
gender occurs in v. 495 of the same play: Tolag wonbrnc wareides “ErAmros 
ytyes; read wargidos “Earner. So Bucch. 20. Eig rivds wearer HAbor 
“EAAnvey oda. lon. 8. “Eorw yae oux aompog “EAAwvaw wearss. In de- 
fence of the common reading of these two passages, Markland cites two 
other examples of the feminine “Exaq, both of which we believe to be 
corrupt. I. Asch. Agam. 1263. KA. Kal pi» dyas y “Edn iniorapas 
(iwictacas Porsonus ex emendatione Marklandi) garw. XO. Kal yag ra 
wubixgarra. ducpabi 2 Suws. That the Chorus, which was composed of 
the principal citizens of Argos (wgéeBes "Agysiay v. 864), understood Greek 
perfectly, cannot reasonably be doubted. At the same time, there 
seems to be no sufficient reason for mentioning that accomplishment on 
the present occasion. We apprehend that the puet wrote, Kai ui «ya» 
Y ive ivioracas Par. The chorus is importuning Cassandra to speak 
more fully respecting the impending death of Agamemnon. She replies, 
You have heard my prophecy very fully. So also, answers the Chorus, 
we hear the Pythian oracles. Yet they are difficult to understand. The 
common reading arose from the resemblance of AA and M. II, Eurip. 
Heracl. 131. Kal pr orodny of “Edna, nal pobuds wirror “Exe ra ¥ 
@rrw BagBagou xgds rade. Read, Kal piv ororay y', “EXmad te puludr 





eccur at sll in those of Aschylus and Sophocles: Or. 631. Mevidas, wot eiy | wid’ iw? 
evnda xuxdile; Bacch. 826, SuvtOeeb: nous | 742’, tye Baxysierr’ dei. In these verses the 
second syllable of the dactyl adheres more closely to the preceding than to the following 
syllables. After this long and dull note, we will recreate the reader with three trimeters 
written by Philip Melanchthon, which, in Markland’s first edition, are inserted between 
v. 262 and v. 268 of Supplices: Tév ” av F aldsicas danpud ot xpedy, Toic ob 
wabeiow af)’ auivur siotBig. ‘H yap texcded o° iott Ovyarip MitBiag. 

. nue? alae, 





a6e Markland’s Ewripidis Supplices, &c. June, 


wiwrer. Itis well known, that the ignorance of the transcribers respec- 
ting the double power of the initial P, has been the cause of numerous 
corruptions.* Soin v. 94 of the Supplices, all the editions prior to 
Mariland read, Bévovs 0 dud yurninas, ob fubusr y tye. The true read- 
ing, x ira fobusr, was first restored from one MS. by Markland, who 
has collected in his note several instances of similar depravation. It 
may be observed, that in the passage of the Heraclicie, as amended by 
us, the word “EXAwa, al | joined to fotadr, belongs also to oredw. 
- “Or 6 wparros niggas Gyythoc rupee. Sealer a drworr, 
‘ Soph. Cid. Tyr. 417. Katie’  Supewrnk paresis ve xai 
om watpis “Eda wor ix yang THed: Bewéwors “Agd. Eurip. Suppl. 21. 
+ mag th Suma danguow thyyer ids Keiran, 16 + dyxee, ty ve Deere ysoreirn 
Eréews orgereian. Ibid. 1092. “Oeris QuTvicar, xab meaviay Tees “Agieror, 
tite Tod: viv eTegicxouas. To the above mentioned four instances of the 
feminine “EAA, we are unable to add a fifth. 

V. 558. Darpas Gawértog randy Tispovueros. Nothing but the difficulty 
of accounting for the corruption prevents us from proposing with conti- 
dence, Marpes barcrres alua rHampodusvec. So Alc. 7 Ei wh o Adn@ig 
alue Tiuwpmcrras. (Eneo fr. 3. Eye Ri warps alu iripwpacdue. Cycl. 
691. Ei an o irmipwr Dover iriuwpnoaumr. 

V. 617. OP. Ovo Bi rig we, nai ra dud TAQoeTED ; 10. "Eps. Oris yae 
Tied weertgewm Ew. OP. “Alrad 7’, 5 rcv, nein eidaiuere. The con- 
struction of the third verse may be simplified by reading in = second, 
Teorreeras am See Photius V. Tipoctpewasor. 

V. OG1. vo ude yag eis ty’, ou) mamnsis Engst, Tgaccord’ & weazew eis Gear, 
Awoew Bicrx. One MS. reads Anya, and two others Awcur. The true 
reading, however, is Avy. Mr. Monk has properly edited Adew instead 
of ndew, Hippel. 671, and ought to have edited Adw instead of Adew, 
v. 1060. In v. 1442 of the same play, Brunck’s Membrane improperly 
fead Avcw for rdw. 

V. 719. “Arae 13 rod Soot 7 od DéQbogir ce an tin’ ovyes. 

@ovev. Hunc versum ob inusitatam ye colloca- 
tionem notavit Porsonus ad Med. 675.G. Mr. Elmsley (ad Ea. Tyr. 
60, p. 112) proposes, xaimag tyyis ictaxas Désov, as if the poet had writ- 
ten cre di@begas in the passive sense. Harsh as the construction ap- 
pears, which 1s produced by this emendation, the following passage, 
which Mr. Elmsiey has not mentioned, proves that the emendation i is 
not entirely destitute of probability. Hel. 294. Té F ieyares revr’, ci 
@erociusr tis warear, Krwbeors ao sigveimscba, ra iw Tig Aoxodrrec EXiom 
Marites  iddsiy wire. in translating the participle denctirres, we must 
suppose the preceding words to be, Kanbgos ay sigyosiy at, ta ie “Dike. 





tien. Vokes tat Lwapre 28 wee vig iors, wrsv dbitepeatlliadpaee siow Evparre 
have little doubt that the poet wrote whty iva jeai. For information on the 
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We hope that future editors of Aristophanes will restore the old read- 
ing of Av. 46. ‘O 2: orbres van iors wage roy Taela, Ter tora, wag’ ixsirev 
wvbicbas Sopntérw, x. 7.4. Kuster first adopted droutrwr from the Vatican 
MS. and has been. tacitly followed by Brunck and Invernizius. In the 
tragedy now before us, the common copies read, perhaps rightly, v. 
1343. rirog R waew hy amd (adrdc recte Gaisf.) Abyes, Ersiggew iy Hoar, nal- 
weg obx iwutrois. We should prefer ispercs, if that reading were found in 
any MS. In the following passage, we do not require the authority of 
MSS. Heracl. 836. Td dedregor 34, mods imarrayOals wodl, “Arne 2 in’ 
Srkeh ovds, inugrign matyn. Read ixagrigss udyn, that is to say, paxn Fy 
nagrepa. So Soph. Ant. 259. Abyu J iv adrnroion ijpobour naxot, OVAag 

V. 766. Karas tasdas tar Oar + uot 0 ume. Topaiwe ¥ S xen rack 
imscronas Diguy Teds “Agyos, dts Te yen xAvorra cou Adyew. Can oc be used 
in this kind of interrogation instead of rig or dots? Read, Exam ty 

». Sov. 256. “Exsios Dh "waivers, wag nev etrers, Tedre O smoiw. 

V. 806. 10. "AAA 4 Adxawa Turdagis co tysivato ; OP. Tidtowie te wasdl 
waidds ixwipux’ tyes. Is ixwifuxa good Greek? We should rather 
have expected, Tiaowés ys wad) wasdds ikiduci ws. Yes, she bare me to 
the son of the son of Pelops. Or perhaps, Méirowss ys wasdl wasdds, oF 
widux' iy. It may be observed, that in the answer to a question, y 
signifies yes, as in the preceding example. See Suppl. 122, 146, 294, 
575, 755, 766. Iph. Aul. 326,721, 1362, &c. In the following pas- 
sages we have changed T intoT. Suppl. 135. OH. "Arde gives exag 
"Agysias xigas; AA. Tulsi ys, Todvrsiam ts 79 OnBaysnt. Yes, to Tydeus 
and Polynces the Theban. ph. Taur. 74. OP. Ogvyncis J ia’ airtel: oxida’ 

as aeTaien ; TIT. Tor nerbavivrer y axgobina Eiews. The particle ys 
also signifies yes, when the second speaker assents to some observation 
made by the first speaker, and enlarges it. So Suppl. 161. @H. Eipe- 

jay toweveas avr siPovdiasg. AA. *O 3% ys worrods dAeot oTpaTwAaTas. 
Yes, which has beer the ruin of many generals. Mr. Gaisford has adopted 
an emendation of Mr. Porson’s, $ d#ra worrods, the propriety of which 
we do not perceive. The particle 3% is to be joined with woareds. For 
examples of this use of ys, see Iph. Aul. 334, 521, 661, 737, 1356, &c. 
V. 905. “Orrws 13 xAsivdy Seopa tH cwrngiag AaBortes, ix yns Bncopscba 
wou. Read, +d xrswiy Supa tic cwrngias. See Iph. Aul. 354, 
— Markland has restored tye for voue on the authority of all the 
Ss. 

V. 918. “OF tors y *Atesas Ovyarees, Spoyerns ios. Omies Gallici, ids. 
Bene, quamquam vulgatanon male. M. After the nominative case speoysras, 
a transcriber is much more likely to convert io) into ids, than indc Into 
ios. See our observation on Iph. Aul. 1266. For this reason, among 
others, we prefer the common reading of this passage. In the follow- 
ing instance, the construction is injured by the use of the possessive 

n instead of the primitive : Heracl. 417.,Tor pir Acyortrwr, ws di- 
newer Hy (oulgo %) fires “Inérass agnyew’ tar di, pmeiar inv Karngoirren. 
Read, pwgiar imo Karwyogoirter, ig me 7 folly ; not, as according 

ing, accusing my folly. tis well known that xarn- 
yeee governs the genitive of the person accused, and the accusative “4 
uu 3 the 








404 Markland’s Euripidis Supplices, Sc. June, 
the accusation. So Or. 28. @oiBov 2 ddiniav way rh Det xeereyogety. Why 
should I accuse Apoilo of injustice ? 

V. 937. OP. @vifou xsrsvebsis BroQaross 2Qixdumnr. IO. Ti ype Ipd- 
our; prrdv, % ovyspesvor; Kersvobsl dpaous is not Greek. Read therefore, 
Ti xepnpa dpaown ; 

V. 1044, OP. Zeb Mh rig crrog by sepoir oloas Bpbrag; 1. “Eys. Ovysir yelp 
Sovér ior’ inol worn. ‘Read, Ed 9° % rag adA0s. 

V. 1173. 10. Mariga xarngyacarre xowerd ips. QO. “Amorrov, of3” iv 
RagBages +63" txan ri¢ av. Anapestum in qunta sede Edatores intactum reli- 
querunt. Equidem +62" delendum putaci. G. We are afraid that the word 
which Mr. Gaisford has expunged, can hardly be spared without some 
other alteration of the verse. Hel. 95. TEY. Olxsioy abrdvdaso’ &Ay’ inl 

EA. Mavivr ; ims) ris coPeovav train tad" av; Med. 1339. Odx 
iors Hig TOUT ay “EAAnvis yurn "Evan web’, If it were certain, that the 
two particles 3 od could coalesce into one syllable, we should not he- 
sitate to propose, “Asroador, 063” iv Raefdeoe iran vig av. The disposition 
of ¢ to unite with the following word (as obya, obPoBsire, Sec.) and of ob 
to unite with the preceding word (as yer od, tye ob, ts} ob, Sc.) renders it 
not improbable that the crasis-which we propose is legitimate. We are 
unable, however, to produce any example of it, except the common 
reading of Alc. 196, upon which very little reliance can be placed. 

V. 1213. 10. Kai Qiawe 7 obdile watdiora. @O. Todt trekas tic ins. 
Oudils scilicet weraltirw. M. The only authority for ods wsraGérw which 
we recollect at present, is the following inscription, which is painted 
over one of the doors of the apartments of the Royal Academy in So- 
merset Place: OYAEIZ AMOYEOL EIZITAQ. If we had been of coun- 
sel with the author of the inscription, we should have recommended 
urs In the verse under consideration, the true reading seems to 

ov dei. 

LV. 1480. “Irwoas sis ons, Ebr bras ayaruars, Tatar, xabsdpioasrre w sorve 
xs Bpéras. So also lon. 1130. @ioag 8 yevirass Beoiow, nv paxpde ypovow 
Mie, wapotes Jaites icrwcar Dido. We believe that no third instance of 
this form of the imperative occurs in the forty-four remaining Greek 
plays. In the first passage, we are inclined to read, “Ire rt rh om. So 
sch. Eum. 32. “Ire wary Aaxortes. In the Ion, the true reading ap- 

to be icracw. The oldest examples of this imperative which we 
ve observed, and which we do not suspect to be corrupt, occur in 
two fragments of Archestratus preserved by Atheneus: P, 4, E.”Ecrw- 
war FY resis i thooapss of Evvdwarres. P. 50. C. “Pocal xa dpumemic wa- 
pausicbecds com idaias. Archestratus was probably contemporary with 
Aristotle. 1s arecay and mpbirecay occur in a fragment of the 
Marpayvprns of _Menander, p. 120, ed. Cler. In the age of Menander, 
the Attic language was in a state of rapid decline. 





ERRATUM. 


In No. 12, pages 447 and 449, for “ second hypothesis,” 
read “ several hypotheses.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





FINE ARTS. 

The Historic Gallery of Portraits and Paintings; or, Graphic Imitations of 
the finest imens of the Arts, ancient and modern, with iptions 
Remarks, Biographical, Critical, and Explanatory. In 7 vols. 8vo. Con- 
taining more than 500 outline Engravings, executed with peculiar taste and 
spirit. Price 1l.4s. each Volume. A few Copies, printed in 4to, may be had. 
Price 21, 5s. each volume. 

*,* The Work will be completed in 10 or 12 Volumes. Vol. IX. is nearly ready for 
publication. The design of the present publication is to display, in a small compass, 
the labours of the Historian, combined with the happiest effortsof the pencil. It is in- 
tended to contribute to the advancement of science, preseuting to the contemplation of 
the artist and the connoisseur specimens of the most esteemed works of the best mas~ 
ters, ancient and modern, both in painting and in sculpture, and by diffusing in a no- 
vel and interesting form a knowledge of what for ages has beeu appreciated and enthu- 
siastically admired, instil into the mind of the mere indifferent observer, a taste for 
the polite arts. 

* Docti rationem artis intelligunt, indocti, voluptatem.’—Quiut. lib. ix. 4. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Account of the Systems of Husbandry adopted in the more improved Dis- 
tricts of Scotland. By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 8vo. 18s. 

A new edition of Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, 8vo, 
15s. 4to, @l. 2. 

Planter’s Kalendar, or the Nurseryman and Forester’s Guide. By W. Ni- 
col. 8vo. 15s. 

Further Observations on the Present State of Agriculture in the Southern 
Parts of Ireland,&c. By R. Trimmer. 8vo. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. Number I. to be con- 
tinued quarterly. 8vo. 3s. 

Observations on the Influence of Soil aud Ciimate upon Wool ; from which 
is deduced a certain and easy method of improving the quality of English 
clothing wool, and preserving the health of sheep. 8vo, 7s. 

Hints on the Formation of Gardens and Pleasure Grounds. 4to. plain, 2I. 8s. 
coloured, 31. 13s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Utility of Soap-Ashes asa Manure. i12mo. 1s. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Account of the Life and Writings of J. B. Bossuet, Bishop of Meux. By 
S. Butler. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
Account of the Life and Writings of Lord Chancellor Somers. By J, Mad- 
dock, Esq. 4to. 31s. 6d. 
An Historical Sketch of the last Years of the Reign of Gustavus Adolphus 
the Fourth, late King of Sweden. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


COMMERCE. 
Tables of the Duties of Customs payable on Goods imported, exported, 
and carried Coastways, with the Drawbacks allowed on Exportation from 


Great Britain. 8vo. 5s. 
mud History 
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re the European Commerce with India. By D. Macpherson. 4to. 


Report on the Negotiation between the Hon. East India Company and the 
Public, respecting the Renewal of the Company’s exclusive Privileges of Trade 
for Twenty Years, from March, 1794. By I. Bices, M.P. 4to. 15s. 

An Epitome of Foreign Exchanges; exhibiting the Nature of Exchange 
with all Parts of the World, and the Manner of Calculation. 8vo. 2s. 

A General View of the Coal Trade of Scotland, chiefly that of the River 
Forth and Midlothian. By J. Bald. 8vo. 6s, 

Hints and Observations respecting the Negociation for a Renewal of the 
East India Company's exclusive Privileges, extracted from the Papers printed 
by Order of the Courtof Directors. 8vo. 1s. 

Considerations on the Policy of renewing the exclusive Privileges of the 
East India Company. 8vo. 2s. 

General Thooghts, contained in a Letter on the Subject of the Renewal of 
the East India Company's Charter. 2s. 6d. 

Hints for an Answer to the Letter of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East India Company to the Right Hon. R. Dundas. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to E. Parry and C. Grant, Esqs. Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 8vo. 3s. 

Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, on the Trade of India, dated September 30, 1800. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

iation caused by conflicting Coins; or a Letter to the Earl of Lau- 

derdale. By I. Rutherford. S8vo. 2s. 6d. . 

A Key to the Orders in Council. 8vo. 6d. 
DRAMA. 
Benin of Beaumont Baten ees with critical 2 
otes, and biographi otices, and including an additional Play, 
never before published, aaa now first printed from her edlagieal MS. in the 
spruion of the publishers, Edited by Henry Weber, Esq.. 14 vols. 8vo. 
8s. 

Turn Out; a musical Farce, in Two Acts. By Mr. Kenney. 8v0. 2s. 

Timour the Tartar; a Melo-Drama, iu Two Acts, as performed at Covent- 
Garden Theatre. By M. G. Lewis. 8vo. 2s. ee 

House of Morville; a Drama, in Five Acts, as performed at the Lyceum 
Theatre. By I. Lake. Svo. 3s. 

ies of Maddalen, Agamemnon, Lady Macbeth, Antonia, and Clytem- 
nestra. By John Galt, Esq. Royal 8vo. 14s. 4to. il. 1s. — 


EDUCATION. 
An English Expositor, on a New Plan. W. Lloyd. 18mo. 2. 
Miscellaneous English Exercises. By J. Hort. 12mo0. 2s. 6d. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, secundum Heynii Textum. 18mo. 6s. 
A New System of Arithmetic. By J.Clark. 8vo, 21s. : 
A private Letter to the Right Rev. Dr. Porteus, the late Lord Bishop of 

London, on the Education of the Poor. By W. Haygarth. 2s. 6d. 

First Rudiments of General Grammar, applicable to all Languages. By A. 

St. Quentin. 12mo, 3s, 6d. , 

An Address to the Public, in recommendation of the Madras System of 


Edacation. By the Rev. J. anny Svo. 2s.6d. , 
The Barrington School; being aa illustration of the principles, practices, 
and effects of the new system of instruction, in facilitaung the religious and 

moral instruction of the poor. By Sir Thomas Barnard, Bart. S8vo. 4s. 
The Elements of the Art of Drawing in its various Branches: illystrated 
with fifty-one engravings, plain and coloured, containing one hundred . 
rou 
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from the greatest masters, for the use of Schools and Students in general. By 
George Hamilton, Drawing Master. 27s. half bound. 
Latin and English Vocabulary, on Simple yet Philosophical Prigeiples. By 
I, Jones, 12mo. 46. 
Address to a Young Lady on her Entrance into the World. 12mo. @ vols. 
14s, 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The Fourth Volume of a COMPLETE SYSTEM of ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES PLAYFAIR, D. D. Principal of 
the United College in St. Andrews, and Historiographer to the Prince Re- 
gent. 4to, 2l. 9s. boards, This Volume contains a Geographical and Topo- 
goophinnh Description of Germany, Poland, Prussia, Grecia, and Turkey, io 

Lurope; accompanied by seven large sheet Maps, accurately constwoctad and 
elegantly engraved. 

*,* Volume I. II. and IIL. with the Maps, may be had as above ; and the Fifth 
and Sixth Volumes, which complete the Work, will be published in the course of nest 
Winter, The Maps will form an elegant Atlas. 

Picturesque Representation of the Manners, Customs, and Amusements of 
the Russians: illustrated by one hundred copper-plates, beautifully coloured 
from the original drawings; with an accurate explanation of each plate in 
English and French. By John Augustus Atkinson. 3 vols. iunperial folio. 
151. 15s. 

A General Atlas of the World. By James Wallis, The maps coloured. 
Folio. I. 2s. balf bound. 

An Account of the Conquest of the Isle of France, or Mauritius and Bour- 
bon; with some notices on the history, soil, products, defences, state of popu- 
lation, and political importance of those islands, 2 vols. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

China, its Costume, Arts, and Manufactures; edited from the Collections 
gf M. Bertin, with additions, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 8 plates, plain 31. 3s. coloured 
4l. 4s. 

A compendious System of Modern Geography, Historical, Physical, Politi- 
cal, and Descriptive; with a Series of correct Maps, By Thomas Myers, A.M. 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8vo, 7». 6d. 


HISTORY. 


A Narrative of the principal Events of the Campaigns of 1809, 10, and 11, 
in Spain and Portugal. By Capt. Stothert. S8vo. 8s. 

Chronological Abridgment of the History of England. . Vols. III. and IV. 
By M. de Moleville. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Sir J. Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, Spain, &c. &c. Trans- 
Jated from the French by J. Bourchier, Lord Berners, with Memoirs of the 
Translator, 2vols.4to, 71. 7s. 

4 neers of the Long Parliament, with plates. By J. May, Esq. to. 
il. 11s. 

Historic Anecdotes, and secret Memoirs of the Legislative Union between 
Gon Seinin and Ireland. By Sir J. Barrington. Part IV. 4to. 11, 1s. or 
royal, @l. 2s. 

i Narrative of the most interesting Events in modern Irish History, from 
original manuscripts and scarce tracts. By the Rev. C. O’Conor, D. D. 
Svo. 7s. ' 

Populorum et Urbium selecta Numismata Greca ex @re descripta et Gguris 
illustrate. By W. Harwood. 4to. 11. 5s. 

A Succinct History of the Geographical and Political Revolutions of the 
Empire of Germany, or the principal States which composed the Empire of 
Charlemagne,-from his Coronation in 814 to its Dissolution in 1806. By 
Charles Butler, Esq. Royal8vo. 12s. 


Lav. 
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= Law. 


The Statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 51 Geo. 
TTI. 1811. Vol. If. Part Il. 4to. 18s. 
Every Man his own Lawyer, or Complete Law Library. By T. Williams. 
8vo. 146. 
Prosecution of A. Reid, Esq. on false Charges of Perjury, by W. Taylor, 
Pest the Opera House. S8vo. 2s. 6d.” 
y on Aquatic Rights, or Law of Fishing. By J. Schultze. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Remarks u and-proposed Improvements of, the Bill for Parish Registers. 
By 6, Purcidge, Seo, me. 


A Practical Abridgment of the Laws of the Customs, relative to the Im< 
port, weet Coasting Trade of Great Britain and her Dependencies, ex- 
cept the Indies; including a Statement of the Duties, Drawbacks, and 
Bounties, directed to be paid and allowed; the whole interspersed with Orders 
in Council, and brought up to January, 1812. To be continued at the end of 
each Session of Parliament. Charles Pope, Controlling Surveyor of the 
Warehouses in Bristol, and A of the Compendium of the Warehousing 
Laws. 8vo, 1). 1s. , 

The Present State of the Laws between Debtor and Creditor. By W. 
Minchin. 8vo. 3s. 

The whole Law relative to the Duty and Office of a Justice of Peace; com~- 

ising also the Autliority of Parish Officers. Originally compiled by Thomas 

alter Williams, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. third 
edition, re-arranged, considerably enlarged, and otherwise improved. By H. 
Nuttall Tomlins, Esq. 4 vols, 8vo. 31. 12s. 

A Legal Argument on the Statute ist William and Mary, chap. 18, called 
the Act meme Bvo. 2s. bo atin . 
Origin, Progress, and t State of the Bankrupt Laws, in Engian 

—, By W.C 3. Dallinghes 8vo. pat - an: 

Report of the Trial of J. ingham, . for the Murder o: Right 
Hon. B. Perceval. By W. Hodgson. 8vo. ra 6d. 

A Guide to the Hustings and the House of Commons; or, Voter and Can- 
didate’s Pocket Companion. In three Parts. With occasional Notes. By a 
Gentleman of the Inner Temple. 12mo. 6s, 


MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on the Resolution of the higher Equations. By W.Lea. 4to. 

Principles of Perspective; with a Sketch of some Irish Antiquities. Svo. 
12s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Astronomy. By Robert Woodhouse, 
A.M. F. R.S. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. 


fine paper 11. 

The Twelfth Number of Leybourn’s Mathematical Repository; containing, 
1. Solutions to the Mathematical Questions p in Number X. 2. On 
the Irreducible Case of Cubic Equations. 3. New Properties of the Conic 
Sections, 4. Indeterminate Problems. 5. On the Ellipse and ——— 6. 
On the Roots of Equations of all Dimensions. 7. Properties of the Right- 
angled triangle. 8. Continuation of Le Gendre’s Memoir on Elliptic Trans- 
— 9. A Series of new Questions to be answered in a subsequent 

umber. 8vo. 


MEDICINE, 
Observations on the contracted Intestinum Rectum, and the Mode of Treat 
ment, a ee 12mo. 3s, 6d, ; 
Cases o Apegiens and. Latharays wich Obsareations on the Comatnne Die 
eases, By W. Cheyne. 8vo. 8s. J 


Pri ipl r 
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Principles of Physiological and Physical Science, comprehending the Ends 
for which animated Beings were created. By R.Seumarez. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Series of Plates on the Brain, with References exhibiting the Appearances 
of that Organ ia the different Stages of Dissection. By Alexander Ramsay, 
M D. Edinburgh. 4to. 11. 1s. 


MILITARY. 
vegas for the Formation of a Corps of Lancers. By J. Drourville. 
10s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Mounting of Naval Ordnance ; showing the 
true principles of construction for the carriages of every species of ordnance, 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Congreve. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Detail of the Line Movements prescribed in His Majesty's Regulations, ex- 
emplified in eighty-five Manceuvres, with Diagrams. By J. Palmer. 8vo. 148, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCI- 
ETY OF LONDON, from their commencement in 1665, to the year 1800, 
abridged; with Notes, and biographical Illustratious. By Charles Hutton, 
LL. D. F.R.S. George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S, F,L.S. Richard Pearson, 
M.D. F.S. A. In 18 vols. 4to. 381. 6s. 6d. 

*,* The extreme difficulty of procuring a complete set of the Transactions oF 
tne Royat Society, which comprize an unrivalled treasure of facts and discoveries 
in every branch of demonstrative and experimental knowledge, has for a long time 
caused a reprint of that valuable Work to be most eagerly desired. It has conse- 
quently been several times projected, but as often abandoned on t of the im- 
mense expense. At length it was determined to publish the present Abridgement of 
the Work, which, by containing every communication of value, should become a come 
plete and satisfactory substitute for the Original. 

Almost all the Plates of the Original Transactions are retained, and accurately re- 
engraved.—To each volume of the present Work are added two useful Tables of Cen- 
tents, a copious Index, and illustrative Notes throughout. 

History of the Royal Society, from its institution to the end of the 18th 
Century. By.Thomas Thomson, M, D. F.R.S.L, and E. In one vol. 4to. 
21. 2s. or on fine royal paper, 3!. 12s. 

*,* This Work, which completes the plan of the Abridged Edition of the Phileso- 

ical Transactions, contains, in its Appendix, two complete Lists of the Fellows of 
the Royal Society, from its first institution to the present time : one arranged alphabe- 
tically ; the other in chronological order. 

Calamities of, Authors; including some Inquiries respecting their Moral 
and Literary Characters. By the Author of “Curiosities of Literature.” In 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

The Traveller’s Guide through Scotland, and its Islands. In 1 vol. 12me. 
a new Edition, with 32 Plates of Tours, Views of principal Seats, &c. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 1810. In2@ vols, 1l. 4s. 

*,” The volumes for 1808 and 1809 may also be had of the publishers, and of all 
the booksellers. 

Essay on the Preservation of Shipwrecked Persons, with a descriptive Ac- 
count of the Apparatus. By Captain Manby. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The works complete of Adam Smith, LL. D. F.R.S.of London and Edin- 
burgh. Containing his Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations ; Theory of Moral Sentiments, Essays, and Miscellaneous Pieces ; 
with an Acgount of his Life and Writings. By Professor Dugald Stewart. 


5 vols. 8vo, -31. 
Catalogue 
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of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, with Indexes of 
Persons, Places, and Matters. 4 vols. folio, 8l. 8s. Indexes of Persons, 
Places, and Matters, separate, 2l. 2s. By authority of the Lords Commis- 
siovers of the Treasury. 

Letters on Marriage, on the Causes of Metsinenial Infidelity, and on the 
reciprocal Relations of the Sexes. By Henry Thomas Kitchener. 2 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 

Of the Management of Light in Illumination; together with an Account 
of a new portable Loa. Be age Count of Rumford, F. R.S. 8vo. 1s. 

Persian otes, and some Account of Two Ambassadors 
— to the Court “f James I. and George III. By Philoxenus. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

Robert Triphook’s Catalogue of a Collection of Old Books, many of which 
are of great —_ and curiosity, comprising upwards of one doomed select 
articles. 8vo. 1s. 

Letters = the Marquis Wellesley respecting the College at Fort William. 
$vo. 2s. 

G ympasium, sive Symbola Critica. By Dr.Crombie. 2 vols. 8vo. I. 18. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 1812. 12mo. 5s. 

The Claims of the Roman Catholics considered, with reference to the Safety 
ef the Established Church. 8vo. 5s. 

An Account of the Proceedings at the Green Man, Blackheath, February 
22, 1812, when an Auxiliary Bible Society was established. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Ebrietatis Encomium ; or, the Praise of Drunkenness. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Ornamental Designs after the Manner of the Antique; composed for the 
use of Architects, Or namental Painters, Statuaries, Carvers, Casters in Me- 
tals, Paper-makers, Carpet, Silk, and printed Calico Manufacturers, and 
every trade de oa cote Fine Arts. By an Artist. The whole of the 
way me by Joseph Jeakes. 4to. 

into the Causes of premature Decay in our Wooden Bul- 
. .. a an Examination of the means best calculated to prolong their du- 
ration, By Richard Perring, Esq. Clerk of the Cheque to his Majesty's Yard 
at Plymouth. 8vo. Ss. 

The Friend; a series of Essays. By S. T. Coleridge. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

Essay on perfect Intonation, with a separate Volume of Music. By I. Lis- 
ter. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Observations on the Character, Customs, and Superstitions of the 1 
and on some of the Causes which have retarded the moral and political Im- 
provement of Ireland. By Daniel Dewar, A.M. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The History of Printing in Aiaerica, with a Biography of Printers, and an 
Account of Ne To which is prefixed, a concise View of the Dis- 
covery and Progress of the Art in other Parts of the World. By Isaiah Tho- 
— Printer, Worcester, Massachusetts. 2vols. 8vo. 1). 8s. 

a ee “ the my of the ey, ~~ Fort mee Ben- 

» before General George Hewett, ice-president acting 

Visisor of the College, in the absence of the Gevernor-general; together with 
the I I’s Discourse, 17th August, 1811. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An Account of a particular Preparation of — Fish to be used with 
boiled Rice, or boiled Potatoes, for the purpose of lessening the: Consump- 
tion of Wheaten Bread. By Richard Pearson, M. D. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Tracts, Philosophical and agg By John Whitehurst, FR. S. 
With a Portrait and 4 folio Plates. 4to. 

Outlines uf Natural Philosophy ; being Heads of Lectures ee | in the. 

niversity 
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University of Edinburgh. By Jobn Playfair, Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 


NOVELS. 

El Diablo Lojuelo; or, the Devil on .Two Sticks: in Spanish. 18imo. 
4s. 6d, 

Liberal Critic; or, Mgmoirs of H. Percy. By T. Ashe. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 
Lavra Blundell and W€r Father. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Confessional of Valombre. By Mrs. Stanhope. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. -2s. 
Tales of the East. By J. Weber. 3vols. royal 8vo. 31. 18s. 

Velina. A Moral Tale. 2vols.12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Marian. A Novel, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Notoriety; or, Fashionables Unveiled. 3 vols.12mo. 18s. 

The Lennox Family; or, What do you think of the World? $ vols. 12moe. 
18s, 

I Says, Says i. By Thinks-I-to-Myself. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Castles of Wolfnorth and Mont Eagle. 4 vols. 12mo. I. 4s, or op 
fine paper, 11, 14s. 

The Eve San Marco. A Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 

The Magdalen; or, the Penitent of Godstow, an historical Novel, 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Vindictive a A Novel. 4vols.12mo. 11. 1s. 

A Set Down at Court, including a Series of Anecdotesin High Life. 4 vols. 
12mo, 11. 1s. 

news or, Domestic Scenes. A Tale. By Mrs. Opie. 3 vols. 12mq 
Ti. 1s. 

Gotha; or, Memoirs of the Wurtzburgh Family. 2 vols. 12mo0. 13s. 
Edwy and Elgiva. A Romance of the Tenth Century. 4 vols, i2mo. 
il. 1s. 

Traits of Nature. By Miss Burney. 5 vols, 12mo. 11. 10s. 

I'll Consider of it. A Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 

Bouverie, the Pupil of the World. 5 vols. 12mo. 11. 7s. 6d. 

The Loyalists. An Historical Novel. By Mr. West. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s, 

PAILOLOGY. 

Chart of Ten Numericals in ‘Two Hundred Tongues, with a descriptive 
Essay. By the Rev. R. Patrick. 8vo. 5s. : 

An improved Spanish Grammar, designed for every class of learners, but 
especially for self-instructors. By L. J. A. M‘Henry, a native of Spain. 
12mo. 8s. bound. ‘ 
_ Gramuwoar of the Malayan Language, with an Introduction and Praxis. By 
I. Marsden. 4to. 21s. 

Exercises on the Syntax, and Observations on some peculiar Idioms of the 


Greek Language. By George Dunbar, Professor of Greek in the University 
-ef Edinburgh. 8vo. 60 


A Hebrew English Lexicon. By the Rev. W. H. Bankes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
on eg of the Idioms of the French and English Languages, 12me. 
7s. bound. 


A Greek Grammar, and Greek and English Scripture Lexicon; containing 
all the Words which occur in the Septuagiut and Apocrypha, as well as iv the 
New Testament. By Greville Ewing. yal Bvo, 153. 


POETRY. 
Nee 4 A Poem. In two Parts. 4to. 15s, 
British Scenery; a poetical Sketch. 4to. 4s. 
Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects, fc. 6s. 
Childe 
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Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A Romance. By Lord Byron. 4to. 11. 10s. 
8Svo. 12s. 

England’s Helicon. A Collection of Pastoral and Lyric Poems, first pub- 
lished at the close of the reign of Elizabeth. To which is added, a biogra~ 
phical and criticai Introduction. | 2. 2s. 

The Emerald Isle. A Poem, with Notes, Historical and Biographical. By 
Charles Phillips, Esq. Containing a highly finished Rortrait of Brian King of 
Ireland. 1 vol. 4to. 16s. boards: 

Metricai Effesions; or, Verses on various Occasions. 8vo. 10s. 

Poems, Rurat and Domestic. By T. Herser. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

Dr. Syntax’s Tour in Search of the Picturesque. A Poem. 8vo. 11. 1s. or 
without the Plates, 10s. 6d. 

Themes vf Admiration. A Poem. By R. Hemming. 7s. Gd. 

The Safferings of the Primitive Martyrs. A Prize Poem: By Francis 
Wrangham, M.A. Member of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 

A Letter from Athens to a Friend in England. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Drury’s Resurreetion ; or, the Drama versus the Menagerie. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Pleasures of Human Life. APoem. By S. Vardell. 4to. 15s. 

Domestic Affections, and other Poems. By I. Browne. 12mo. 7s. 

Oxeoviana. A didactic Poem. 8vo. 8s. 

Tributary Stanzas to the Memory of William Lawson, Esq. 4to. 

Picturesque Scenes; or, a Guide to the Beauties of the Highlands. By W. 
Carey. 8ro. 8s. 

The Elegy of an aged Hermit. 4to. 

« Verses prefixed to the Defence of Poesy, the Induction to an Heroic Poem, 
also Verses. Royal4to. 10s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Remarks on the Extension of Territory which has taken place in India, 
with reference to the renewal of the Charter. .8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Jeading Arguments in favour of Catholic Emancipation. 
By J. Burges. 8vo. 3s. 

Observations on the Circulation of Individual Credit, and on the Banking 
System of England. 8vo. 2s. 

The Crisis; or, the Delicate Investigation. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks suggested by Lord Sidmouth’s late Attack on the Act of Tolera- 
tion. 8vo. 1s, 6d. ‘“ 

Refutation of a Statement of the Penul Laws which aggrieve the Roman 
Catholics. 8vo. 3s. . 

Marquis Wellesley’s Speech on the Motion of Earl Fitzwilliam, Jan. 30, 
1812. 8vo. 2s. 

W. Wellesley Pole’s Speech ou the Motion of the Right Hon. Viscount 
Morpeth, Feb. 3, 1812. 8vo. 2s. 6d. . : 

A Letter to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on the Necessity of 
adopting a uew System of Finance and Revenue. 8va. 2s A 

Truth, being au Appeal to the present Crisis to every loyal patriotic Bri- 
tom. Svo, 4s, 

The Prince and the Talents; or, his Mock and real Friends contrasted. 
8vo.- 1s, 

A Commentary on the Proceedings of the Catholics of Ireland during the 
Reign of his present Majesty George I[1. 8vo. 3s. 

Further Defence.of Abstract Currencies. By J. Wilson. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Brief Thoughts. ou the present State of the Currency of this Country. 
Svo. 28, 

The Dispute with America cousidered, in a series of Letters froma Cos- 


mopolite toa Clergyman. Svo. 5s. 6d. 
Three 
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Three Messages from the President of the United States to Congress, Nov. 
1811. 8vo. 5s. 

Mr. Canning’s Speech on Lord Morpeth’s Motion, Feb. 3, 1812. 8vo. 2s, 

A Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to tho Guveramant of Fort St. 
George, relative to the new Form of Internal Government established there, 
8vo. 2s. 

A Letter to W. Roscoe, Esq. By J. Merrit. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Reply to theabove, ByW.R. Esq. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Refutation of M. M. de Mentgaillard’s Display of the Situation of Great 
—— in the Year 1811. By Sir John Jervis White Jervis, Bart.. 8vo. 
as 


A Letter to the Prince Regent on the ultimate Tendency of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Claims. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cursory Reflections on Political and Commercial Topics. By John Galt, 
author of Voyages and Travels, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter respectfully addressed to the Right Hon. George Rose, M. P. re- 
specting oe of Births, Baptisms, Marriages; and Funerals. By the 
Rev. C. Daubeny. 8vo. 1s. 

Authentic Correspondence and Documents relative to the late Negociations 
for the Formation of an Administration. Published by the Marquis Welles- 
ley and the Earl of Moira, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Essays toward illustrating some Elementary Principles relating to Wealth 
and Currency. By John Peter Grant, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

a upon the Past and Present State of our Currency. $vo. 
3s. 6d. . 

Anecdotes of British and Spanish Heroism at Tariffa, in Spain, during the 
late memorable Siege. S8vo. 4s. 

American Documents relative to Mr. Henry’s Mission; collected and re- 
printed. 8vo. 1s. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Court of Directors, relative to the Indian 
Army. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Earl of Donoughmore’s Speech, April 21, 1812, upon the Roman Catholic 
Petition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Speech in the House of Commons, April 24, 1812, on Mr. Grattan’s Mo- 
tion. By J. Foster. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

"_ Twelve Letters, addressed to the Right Hon. S. Perceval, on the present 
Magnitude of the British Navy. By J. Manduson. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 

Suspicions of the Tendency of the present Bible Societies, 8vo. 1s. 

Auswer to Ward’s Errata of the Protestant Bible. By the Rev. Mr. Grier. 
Ato. 15s. fine paper, il. 1s. : 

Considerations respecting the British and ‘Foreign Bible Society. By a 
Clergyman. 8vo. 1s, 

* Vindieation of Churchmen, who become Members of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. By the Rev. J. Otter. 8vo. 1s, 

Twelve Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev. Dr. Stokes. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Observations on select Places of the Old Testament. By the Rev. J. Van» 
fittart. 8vo. 5s. 

The Bisftop of Chichester’s Sermon before the House of Lords, Feb. 5, 
1812. 4to. 

Vindication of the Presbyterian Form of Church Government, as professed 
in the Standards in the Church of Scotland. By S. Brown. 12mo. 5s. 

The Psalms Evangelised, in a continued a wherein are seen the 
Unity ef Divine Truth, the Harmony of the and New Testament, ud 

ne 
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the peculiar Doetrines of Christianity, in agreement with the Experience of 
Believers in ull Ages. By Richard Baker, D. D. Rector of Cawston, in Nor- 
folk. vo. 12s. 

i of Dissenters, from the Revolution in 1688, to the Year 1808. 
Vol. 1V. Sve. 13s. 

Lectures upon Portions of the Old Testament, intended to illustrate Jewist: 
History. By the Rev. Mr. Hill. 8vo. 19s. 

Prayers for private Families. By H. Worthington. 8vo. 1s. 

_ The Welsh ing-Glass; or; Thoughts on the State of Religion in North 
Wales. 8vo. 1s. 

Reports of the General Meeting at York, for the Purpose of ferming an 
— Society in Support of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

The Doctrines of Calvinism defended; ina Letter addressed to a person of 
different sentiments. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Government, &c. of the Church, in which the Divine 
Right of Episcopacy is maintained. 12mo. 4s. 

The Sermons of Dr. Edwin Sandys, formerly Archbishop of York; with a 
Life of the Author. By Thonias Dunbam Whitaker, LL. D. F.S.A. Vicar 
of Whalley, in Lancashire. 8vo. 15s. 

An Inquiry into the Consequences of neglecting to give the Prayer Book 
with the Bible. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

A Short Address to those Members of the Established Church who contri- 
bute their influence and support to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
8vo. 3d. 

Catalogue of Bishops; containing the Succession of Archbishops and Bi- 
shops of the Provinces of Canterbury and York, from 1768 to the present 
Time. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on Dr. Marsh’s Inquiry into the Consequences of neglecting to 
give the Prayer Book with the Bible. 8vo. 4d. 

The History of the Patriarchal Age, and of the Jewish Nation. 8vo. 9s. 

Lectures on Scripture Miracies. By William Bengo Collyer, D. D. 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Sermoas. By J. Atkinsov: with a Life of the Author. 2 vols, 
8vo. 11, 1s. 

Forms of Prayer, and other Services, selected for the Use of Families, &c. 
By H. Budd. 8vo. 5s. 

The Rights of Couscience, asserted and defended, in reference to the mo- 
dern interpretation of the Toleration Act. By Thomas Belsham. 8vo. 2s. 

A Collation of an Indjan Copy of the Ilebrew Pentateuch, collected by the 
Rev. C. Buchanan, D.D. By Mr. Yeates. 4to. 9s. 6d. 

on Important Subjects. By Owen Manning, B.D, late Preben- 
dary of Lincola, Rector of Peperharrow, Vicar of Godalming, and author of 
the History of Surrey, and also of a Saxun Dictivnary. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

Pure and Undefiled Religion. A Sermon. By Robert Young, D.D,. 
M.R.I. A. 8vo. 2s. . 

An Examination of Dr. Marsh’s Inquiry relative to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. By the Rev. William try. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Three Leuters ov the Subject of the British and Foreign Bible Society; ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Dr. Marsh, aud John Coker, Esq. By the Right. Hon, 
Nicholas Vapsittart, 8vo. 2s, « 

The Works of the Rev. W. Huntingdon, S.S.- Minister of the Gospel at 
Providence Chapel, Gray’s lav-lane, completed to the Close of the Year 
1 The Design : i God in blessing reached at Salter’s Ha 

ign 0 in ing us. A Sermon, at Salter’s Hall. 
By Joba Styles, Svo. 23, 6d : 
Sermons 
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Sermons on various Subjects, and Letters to an bles a ory at the Uni- 
versity. By the late Rev. William Alphonsus Gunn. To which are prefixed, 
Memoirs of his Life. By Isaac Saunders, A.M, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Four Sermons, preached ‘before the University of Cambridge, in Novem- 
ber, 1811, on the Excellency of the Litargy; prefaced with an Answer to Dr. 
Marsh’s Inquiry, ‘respecting “ The mi bay A give the Prayer Book with 
= Bible.” By ‘the Rev. és Simeon, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, 

bridge. 8vo. ‘68 

History of the Translations which have been made of the Scriptures from. 
the earliest to the present Age throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame 
rica. By H. Marsh. 8vo. 4s. r 

Essay on the Authenticity, of the New Testament. By the Rev. I. Gyles. 
8vo, 4s. ' 

The Fathers, Reformers, and Public Formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land, in Harmony with Calvin, and against the Bishop of Lincoln. 8vo. 6s. 

Practical Discourses concerning Christian Temper. By the Rev. I. Evans, 
2 vols. '2mo0. 10s. 

Selections of Psalms and Hymns for Public and Private Use. By W. 
Turner. 18mo. 

A Sermon, preached at Newington Green, May 17, on occasion of the 
death-of Mr. P Tee. By the Rev. T. Rees. vo. 1s. 

A Father’s Reasons for being a Christian. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Discourses delivered: at the Bampton Lecture, at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 1812. 
By the Rev. T. Mant. 8vo. 12s. : 

The Order of the Holy Communion, with Directions for administering and 
the receiving the Sacrament. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Holy Biography; or, the Saint's Kalendar; with a short Account of the 
moveable Feasts and Fasts observed in the Church of nd. 18mo. 2s. 

Devotional Family Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments, with 
Notes and Illustrations. “ By the Rev. J. Fawcett, D.D. 2 vols. 4to. 51. 5s. 
Royal, 81. 8s. 

Charge delivered to the Chapter of St. David’s, by the Bishop, July 30th, 
4811. 8vo. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Description of Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire; illustrated by Views. 8vo. 
16s. 4to. 25s. or imperial 4to. with proofs on India paper, @l. 2s. 

Relics of Antiquity; or, Remains of Ancient Sculpture in Great Britain ; 
with descriptive Sketches. By I. Prout. 4to. 11.10s. imperial 4to, 41. 4s. 

Etchings of Tenby; éncluding many authentic Edifices which have beea 
destroyed, and intended to illustrate the most striking peculiarities in early 
Flemish Architecture; with a short account of that town, and of the princi- 
pal buildings in its neighbourhood. By Charles Norris, Esq._4to. 40 plates. 
al. 11s. od?)oards. 

View of the Political State of Scotland at Michaelmas, 1811: compre- 
hending the Rolls of the Freeholders, an Abstract of the Sets or Conditions 
of the Royal Burghs, and a State of the Votes at the last Elections through- 
out Scotland. ‘To which is prefixed, an Account of the Forms of Procedure at 
Elections to Parliament from the Counties and Burghs of Scotland. 8vo. 15s. 

History of the Origin and Progress of the Meeting of the Thrée Choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, and of the Charity connected with it. 
To which is prefixed, a View of the Condition of the Parochial Clergy of 
this Kingdom, from the earliest Times. By the Rev. Daniel Lysons, MA. 
F.R.S. F.S. A. Rector of Rodmarton, in the County of Gloucester. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. A few copies on large paper, 12s. 

rr 
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Ancient History of South Wiltshire. Part ITI, and final, By Sir R.C. 
Hoare, Folio, 41. 4s. large paper, 61. 6s. 

Observations and Remasks, during Four Excursions made to various Parts 
of Great Britain in 1810—11. By Il. Webb. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A General History and Collection of Voyages and Travels, arranged in oe 
temutic order: forming a complete History of the origin and progress of Na- 
vigation, Discovery, and Commerce, by Sea and Land, from the contipineges 
to the present tume. By Robert Kerr, F. R.S.and F. A.S. Edinburgh, 
Iustrated by Maps and Charts. No. XI. price 6s. To be continued quarterly. 

Voyages and Travels in the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811; containing Sta- 
tistical, Commercial, and Miscellaneous Observations on Gibraltar, Sardi- 
nia, Sicily, Malta, Serigo, and Turkey. 4to. 2!: 2s. Royal paper, Sl. 3s. 

Observations and Remarks during Four different Excursions made to va- 
rious parts of Great Britaia, in the Years 1810 and 1811. By Daniel Carless 
Webb. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of a Passage from the Island of Cape Breton across the At- 
lanticOcean, in the winter of 1799. By John Luce. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Second Part, containing Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, &c. of 
Travels in various Parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By Edward Daniel 
Clark, LL.D. Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 4to. 
boards, 41. 4s. 

Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, &c. 4to. Vol. V. 31. 3s. 





NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 
Imported by J. C. De Borrt, Nassau-Strect, Soha 


Almanach de l'Université Impériale. 6s. 
de Saxe Gotha. 10s. 6d. 
Ecclésiastique de France. 6s. 
Impérial de France. 11. 13. 
Anatomie du Gladiateur Combattant, appliquable aux Beaux Arts, ouvrage 
de format grand en folio, orné de 22 planches, cartonné. 81. 
Annales du Music, Salon de 1810. ivol. 8vo. Plates il. 10s. ° | 
Annuaire de |’ Industrie Frangoise, Juin, 1812. 12mo, 7s. 
Archives des Decouvertes et Inventions nouvelles faites en 1811. 8vo. 12s. 
eee Santo di Pisa, Folio Antiantique, 38 engravings, in a port-folia. 
2 











Charlemagne, Poéme Héroique. Par Millevorge. 18mo, 6s. 
Chevaliers (les) de la Table ronde, Poéme, Par Creuzé de Lesser, 18mo. 6s. 
Opuscules de Médecine Pratiquée par le Docteur Frank, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Concours Décennal, ou Collection gravée des ouvrages de Peinture, Sculp- 
ture, &c. mentionnés dans le Rapport de l'Institut. 4to. No. L dae. > 
Ditto. Proof plates, 1l, 16s. . 
Connoissance des Tems pour 1813. 8s. 
Ditto, 1814. 103, 
La Conversation, Poéme, par |’Abbé Delille. 18mo. with plates. 8s. 
Descriptions des Machines et Procédés specifiés dans les Brevets d’laven- 
im, de _ eaieetennemens et d’Importation. Par Molard.~ 4to, Vol,1, with 
tes, il, 15s, 
; Les Deux Filles Naturelles, Roman. Par Mad. Guénard.. 4 vols... il. 
Dictionnaire de Bibliographie Frangoise. vols. 1 and 2. 8vo. 11. 168. 
des Sciences Médicales. Par une Société de Médecins et de 








Chirurgiens, vol. 1. 8vo. 11, 
Dictuounaire Topographique des euvicous de Paris, Svo. 12s, 
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Des Dispositions Innées de l’Ame et de |’Esprit. Par Gall et Spurzheim. 
8vo. 12s. 
Emilia, ou la Ferme des Appenins, Roman, par Mad. Armande Rolland. 
Svols. 15s. 
L’Espayne en 1808, ou Recherches en ce Royaume. Par Rebsues, traduit 
de Allemand. @vols.8vo. 11. 4s. 
Essai sur la Langue Armenienne. Par Bellaud. $8vo, 12s. 
Fssai gur la Rage. Par Lalonette. 8vo. 16s. 
Essai sur les Merinos. Par Giron de Buzareingues. 8vo. 5s. 
Essai sur |"Etat de I’Italie sous les Goths. 8vo. 10s. 
Etudes d’Ombres, 4 l’Usoge des Ecoles d’Architecture. Par Stanislas 
YEveillé, 4to. plates. 16s. 
La Famille d’Almer, Roman. 2 vols. 10s. 
St. Julien, Roman. 4 vols. 11. 
Floricom, ou l'Homme 4-la-mode. 2 vols. 10s. 
Georges et Clary, Roman, 2 vols, 10s. 
Histoire de Gentve. Par Picot. $3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 
des Arts en France, pronvée par les Monumens. Par Alex. Le 
noir. 4to. with 1 vol. in folio of plates, 51. 5s. 
Histoire du Jeane Comted’Angelli, Roman. Par P. V. D.M. 2 vols. 10s, 
Histoire Géuéalogique des Maisons Souveraines de |’Europe. 3 vols. 8vo. 
11. 16s, 
Histoire Générale des Ordres de Chevalerie. 4to, vellum paper, No. I. 
with coloured plates, 41. 4s. 
Histuire Philosophique des Progrés de la Physique. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Iconographie Grecque. Par Visconti. 3 vols. 4to. with a folio volume of 
lates, 211. 
J Quelques Idées nouvelles sur le Syst®me.de PUnivers. Par Maréchal, 8vo. 10s, 
Le Jeune Major, Roman, Par Ponnet. 4 vols.12mo. 11. 
L’Incendie du Monastére, Roman. 4vols. 11. 
Institutions de Physique. Par Sage. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Introduction a la Géologie. Par Breislak, traduit de I’Italien. Par Ber- 
nard. 8vo. 18s. . 
Isaure d’Aubigné, Roman. 4 vols. 11. 
Itinéraire de Cantin au Mont Calvaire, en passant par la Rue Moufte- 
tard, &c. 8vo. 8s. 
Ladislas, Roman. 5s. 
Lecons de Minéralogie, données au Collége de France. Par Delamethrie. 
2vols. 8vo. il. 10s. 
Lettres inédites de Voltaire A Mad, de Lutzelbourg. 8vo. 7s. 
Manuel des Haras, ou Systtme de Régénération des races de Chevaux. 
Par Pichard. 12mo. 6s. : 
Mehated et Sedli, Roman, Par le Baron de Dalberg. @2vol. 10s. 
Mélanges de Critique et de Philologie. Par Chardon de la Rochette. 3 
vols. 8vo. il, 16s. 
Ditto, vellum paper. 
Mémoire sur une Lastitution Pieuse, &c, Par le Docteur Wiirtz. 8vo. $s, 
Ditto, vellum per. 6s. 
Mémoires de Chirurgie Militaire, et Campagnes de D. S. Larrey. 3 vols. 
8vo. es, Ql. 2s, 
Mémoires de la Margrave de Bareith. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. 
Militaires et Historiques de Rochambeau, ancien Maréchal de 
France. @ vols. 8vo, 11. 4s. 
Mémoires syr la Formule Barométrique dela Mécanique Céltste, Par Ra- 
mond, 4to, 1. 4s. 
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Mémoires sur la Réunion des Tuileries au Louvre. Par Baltard, large fo- 
lio, with plates, 41. 4s. 

Merveilles et Beautés de la Nature en France. Par Deppiny. 12mo. 8s. 

Meeurs, Usages, et Coutumes des Othomans. 6 vols. 18mo. with plates, 

2s. 


Mon Opinion sur les Aérolites. Par Maréchal. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Neila, an. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Notice sur la cour du Grand Seigneur. Par Beauvoisin. 8vo, 5s. 

Nouveau Choix de Synonymes Francois. Par J.B. Le Roy de Flagis. 2 
vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

Nouveaux Proverbes Dramatiques. ParCarmontel. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, is. 

Nouvelle Doctrine Chirurgicales Par Leveillé. 3 vols, 8vo. 21 2s. 

Odes d’Horace, traduits en Francois. Par Vanderbourg. vol. 1. 8vo- 
15s. 

Opere di Scultura e di Plastica di Ant. Canova. 4to. with frontispiece, vel- 
lum paper, il. 1s. 

Histoire Naturelle des Pigeons. Par Madame Knip, folio, 15 Numbers, on 
vellum paper, with beautiful coloured plates, 471. 5s. 

Pyrotechnie Militaire. Par Ruggieri. 8vo. plates, 12s. 

em sur l’Organisation de la peau de! Par Gaultier. Svos 
3s. 

Du Regne de Louis XI. et de son influence. Par Dumesnil. 8vo. 5s. 

Repertoire Bibliographique Universel. Par Peignot. Svo. 18s. 

Le Spectateur Francois au XIX. siecle, 8vo, 12s, 

Statique Géométrique. Par Peyrard. 8vo. 4s. 

Sur la Non-existence dela Maladie Venerienne. 8vo. 7s. 

Tableau des Productions Naturelles de la France. 8vo. 5s. 

Tableau Historique et Pittoresque de Paris, avec figures. 4to. 27 Num 
bers. 281. 7s. 

Tables Abrégées et Portatives du Soleil. Par Zach. 8vo. 7s. 

Tablettes Chronologiques des Maisons Souveraines. 18mo. 9s, 

———— Généalogiques des Ducs de Bade. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Le Testament, Roman. Par Auguste Lafontaine. 5 vols. 11, 5s. 

Traité de \’Art de fabriquer la Poudre & Canon. Par Bott®e et Riffault, 
1 vol. 4to, with a volume of plates, 3L. 13s. 6d. 

Traité de Mécanique. Par Poisson. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 8s 
de Stutique. Par Lerbey. 8vo. 38s. 

Traités Elémentaires des Calculs ditiérenuel et intégral. Par Du Bour- 
guet. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 12s. 

Trois Nouvelles. 2 vols. 10s. 

Voyage a Geneve et dans la Valliede Chamonny. Par Leschevin, 8vo. 9s. 

Voyage Pittoresque a I’lle de France, &c. Par Milbert, 2 vols. 8vo. && 
atlas. Si. 3s. 

Voyage Pitturesque du Nord d’ltalie, folio, with tiuted engravings, No. L 
Price 18s, 
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A. 


Admiral (M.), anecdotes of, 429, 430. 

Agriculture, wretched state of, in the interior of Brazil, 345. 

Albania, fine landscape of, described, 188. 

Ali Pacha, notice of, 189. 

Althing, or ancient parliament of Iceland, described, 50, 51. 

America, efiects of the Orders in Council there, examined, 1—the presi- 
dent’s message, b.— investigation of the complaints therein contained, 
ib.—the policy of the mew principles of blockade demonstrated, 2, 
et seq.—the state of neutrals by the present war, 3—Orders in Coun- 
cil of 1806, 6—violent politics of Mr. Jefierson, ib. 7—moderation 
of the English government, 7—the Orders in Council of 1807 issued, 
8—Berlin and Milan Decrees of Buonaparte, 8, 9—principle of the 
English Orders in Council stated, 9, 10—negociations of the Ame- 
rican minister at Paris, 10—partiality of Messrs. Jefferson and Ma- 
dison for France, 11, 12—the policy of the English Orders in Coun- 
cil vindicated and proved by their practical effects on the commerce 
of America, 13—on that of France, 14—on that of England, 15, 
16—the question of the right of search for seamen examined, 17— 
precedents in proof thereof, 19, 20—the affair of the Lille Belt 
stated, 21, 22—origin of the dominion of the sea, 23—the right of 

» 24—question concerning the impressment of American seamen 
stated, 25, 26—certificates fraudulently obtained, 27—consequent 
injury to Great Britain, 28—probable causes of the hostile conduct 
of America, 29, 30—value of American exports in 1811, 30—esti- 
mate of the probable effects of war between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, 30, 31—causes of the partiality of America to France, 32— 
state of parties in America, 32, 33. 

America (Spanish Colonies in), present state of. See Walton. 

Athens, apostrophe to the ruins of, ‘ 85. 


Babeuf, anecdotes of, 417, 418—his scheme for a republic, 418—422 
~ —his opinion on the causes of the French Revolution, 436, 437. 
Baptism by laymen, how far recognized by the law of England. See 


a and Nicholl, infra. 
Barbauld (Mrs.) Eighteen Hundred ang Eleven, a poem, 309—plan and 
specimens thereof, 310—312. 
» Bears, accounts of taming them, 69—Livonian academy for instructing 
them to dance, 70. 
Beccaria, remark of, on capital punishments, 174. 
Berlin and Milan Decrees of Buonaparte issued, 8, 9. 
Bi ia Dramatica. See Jones. 
Biographie Moderne, character of, 412—sketch of the French Revolu- 
113 tion, 
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tion, 413, et seq.—anecdotes of Robespierre, 417, 431, 432—of Ba- 
beuf, 417, 418—plan of his republic, 418—422—anecdotes of se- 
veral revolutionists, 422, 423—of Danton, 423, 424—of Herault de 
Sechelles, 425—of Fabre d’Eglantine, ib. 426—of Camille Desmou- 
lins, 426, 427—the Comte de Fleury, 429—Admiral, 429, 430—St. 
Just, 432—Fouguier Tinville, 433—Coffinhal, ib. 434—Collot d’Her- 
bois, 434—changes in the French republic after the fall of Robes- 
pierre, 435—438. y 

Biot (M.) Traité Elémentaire d’ Astronomie Physique, 136—plan of the 
work, 137, et seq.—singular phenomenon in Egypt, 138—useful for- 
mulz for determining the longitude and latitude of a heavenly body, 
139, 140—real estimate of La Place’s discoveries, 141,°142—motion 
of the apsides of the sun’s apparent orbit, 143, 144—elucidation of 
the moon's libration, 145—147—simple method ot determining the 
moon’s parallax, 148, 149—concluding remarks, 149, 150. 

Blockade, policy of the new principles of, demonstrated, 2, et seq. 

Books, quarterly list of, 224—481 

Bothe (M.), observations on his edition of Euripides, 445. 

Brazils, state of, on the Prince Regent of Portugal’s emigration to, 342, 
343—population of Monte Video, 344—wretched state of agricul- 
ture in the interior, 345—populution, ib.—account of the Island of 
St. Catherine’s, 346—of the port of St. Francisco, 547—and of: the 
city of St. Paul's, ib.—excursions into the mining districts of, 350, 
et seq.——poverty of the inhabitants, 351—account of Tejuco, the capi- 
tal of the mining district, 352—-mode of obtaining diamonds, 353, 
354. 

Bright (Mr.), perilous adventures in ascending the Sneefel Jokul, 76—78. 

Buenos Ayres (Junta of), contest between, and the governor of Monte 
Video, 259, 260, 

Buonaparte, attempts of, to raise an insurrection in Spanish America, 
263, 264. 

Burning oi an Indian widow, account of, 133—remarks thereon, tb. 134. 

Byron (Lord) Childe Harold, a Romaunt, 180—sketch of its plan, 1.-— 
fine description of Cintra, 181—address to the Spaniards, 182, 183 
—apostrophe to the ruins of Athens, 185—beautiful description of 
his voyage, 186, 187——iine landscapes of Albania, 188—brief notice 
of Ali Pacha, 189—reflectons on the present degraded state of 
Greece, 190, 191—-strictures on the metres of Lord Byron and of 
Spenser, 192—194—deiects in the character of his hero, 195—dan- 
gerous insinuations against a future state, 197—remarks on the rest 
of his work, 198—200. c 


Caghari, account of a benevolent institution there, 299. 

Capital Punishments, bow tar a preventiye of crimes, 164, 165, 

Caracas, account of the revolution in, 251—253—257, 258. 

Carr (Sir John) descriptive travels in Spain, 408—observation on his 
former works, ,—specunens of his errors, 409—411. 

Cassels (Earl of), anecdote of his integrity, 116. 

Catama, account of the Benedictine convent at, 303, 

Catherme (Empress), remarks. ou hex code of criminal law, 175, 1 Beve 

ure 
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Church of England, opinion of, on baptism, as expressed in her rubrics 
and ‘canons, 202——-204—209, ef seq.—the expression ‘ baptized into 
the Church of England’ examined, 221, 222. 

‘Cintra, poetical description of, 181. 

Clergy, remarks on the marriage of, 93—clerical celibacy considered, 
98—101. 

Coffinhal, anecdotes of, 433, 434. 

Collot d’ Herbois, anecdotes of, 434. 

Commerce of America, how aflected by the Orders in Council, 13—of 
France, 14—of England, 16, 16. , 

Cooke (George), history of the reformation in Scotland, 107—the au- 
thor’s qualifications, 109—plan of his work, 110—strictures on its 
execution, 120. See Scotland, 

Creoles, prejudices of, 243 and note. 

Criminal Law of England, efforts of Sir S. Romilly for reforming, 159 
160—its present state, 160—consequent laxity of the crimina 
courts, with remarks thereon, 160—163—the threat of death, how 
fara preventive of crimes, 164, 165—instances of juries finding the 
value of things stolen to be less than its real amount, and why, 166, 
167—considerations on penal sanctions, 170—what discretionary 
powers ought to be reserved to acriminal court, 170—172—opinions 
of Beccaria and Voltaire on capital punishments, 173, 174—shame 
and civil disabilities the best resources of a penal code, 177—sug- 
gestions for improving our criminal law, 177—179. ; 


D. 

Danton, anecdotes of, 423, 424. 

Daubency (Dr.), reply to Sir J. Nicholl on lay baptism, 201—review of 
his reasoning, 200—209—baptism by persons not ministers of the 
Church of England during the Rebellion admitted to be valid, 210 
—219, 220—baptism of dissenters admitted to be valid by Bishop 
Butler and Archbishop Secker, 211—analysis of Dr. Daubeney’s 
attack on Sir John Nicholl, 212—210—the judgment of the ancient 
church on the baptism of heretics, 217—different from that of the 
Church of England on baptism, 217, 218,219—the Doctor's ex- 
pression ‘ baptized into the Church of England’ examined and reiuted, 
221, 222—-remarks on his preposterous zeal, 233. 

Desmoulins (Camille), anecdotes of, 426, 427. 

Diamonds, method of procuring in Brazil, 353, 354. 

Dominican convent, account of one, pretended to be found in West 
Greenland, 53. 

E. 


Edgeworth (Miss), tales of fashionable life, 5$¢9—improvement of the 
present over her former volumes, 1b. 330—its excellencies and defects 
pointed out, 330—comparison of Miss Edgeworth with some former 
novelists, 331, 332—analysis of the fables, 333, e¢ seg.—sketches of 
Irish manners, 387, 338—341. 

Egede (Bp.), discoveries of, in West Greenland, 53, 54. 

Lgypt, singular phenomenon in, 138. 

England, commerce of, how affected by the Orders in Council, 15, 16. 

Luripidis Tragedia, cum notis Jer. Marklandi, 441—estimate of yar 

1i4 d's 
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land’s skill as a critic, tb, 442—manuscripts collated by him. for his 
edition, 443—improvements in this edition, 444—observations on 
Bothe’s edition, 445—extracts and emendationsof the Supplices, 446 
—+454—of the Iphigenia in Aulide, 455—458—of the Iphigenia in 
Tauris, 461, et seq. 

Eveleigh (Dr.), sermons of, 293—remarks on the different classes of 
sermons, ib.—character of Dr. Eveleigh’s, i, 294—extracts from 
them on the inspiration of the Scriptures, 294, 295—on the study of 
the Scriptures, 296. 

's (American), valug of, in 1811, 30—exports and imports of 
England during 6 years, 15, 16. 


F. 


Fabre d’ Egiantine, anecdotes of, 425, 426. 
Flag (Right of), asserted, 24. 
Fleury (Comte de), anecdotes of, 429. 
(Republic of), account of its revolution, 370—373. 
France, commerce of, how affected by the Orders in Council, 14— 
sketch of the French Revolution, 413, et seq. 
Fucus Paimatus, how prepared by the Icelanders, 68, 69. 


G. 

Galt (John) Voyages and Travels in various parts of Europe, 297 —re- 
marks on the author’s plan, #. 298—manners and customs of the 
Sardinians, 298, 299—erroneous accounts of Sicilian antiquities, 300, 
301, 502—Benedictine convent at Catania, 303— progress in mo- 
dern Greece, 304, 306—remarks on the government and present 
state of modern Greece, 306, 307. 

Geysers, or boiling springs of Iceland described, 80, 83—Sir George 
Mackenzie's theory of, 83. 

Government of the Spanish American colonies, 241. 

Greece, reflexions on the present state of, 190, 191, 306, 307. 

Greenland (West), settlement made in by the Icelanders, 52—destroyed 
by pestilence, %.—account of a Dominican convent pretended to be 
found there, 53—discoveries of Bishop Egede, 53, 54. 

Grenville (Lord), Portugal, a poem, 151—obscurity of its plan, 151, 
152—descriptions of Lisbon and Belem Castle, 153—poetical allu- 
sions to England; 156—farther extracts and remarks, 157, 159. 


H. 

Haafner (M. 1.) voyage dans la Pémnsule occidentale de Inde, 120—re- 
marks on the author's character, 121, 122—His early adventures, 
122—settlement in India, 123—capture of Sadras by the English, 
123, 124—real cause of the famine at Madras, 124, 120—humanity 
of the English government, 126—subsequent rogueries of M. Haatner, 
126, 128—his peregrinations, 128, 129—his misrepresentations. of 
Indian affairs exposed, 130, 132—accoant of the burning of a widow 
in India, 133—plagiarisms of the author detected, 135, 

Heranit de Sechelles, anecdotes of, 425. , 

Heretics, babtism by, how considered by the ancient christian church, ~ 
219. 

Hidalgo, achievements of in Mexico, 256, 257. 

Hispaniola, 
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Hispaniola, account of the settlement ‘of, 236. 

Historians (Italian), remarks on, 360, 361. 

Hodgson (Robert), life of Bishop Porteus, 34—estimate of his qualifica- 
tions,.35. See Porteus, 

Hooker, (W. J.) travels in Iceland, 48—description of the Geysers, or 
hot-springs, 82, 83—of the church at Thingvalla, 85. See Iceland. 
Hurd (Bishop), character of, 385, 386—remarks on his character of 

Bishop Lowth, 386, 387—and of Archbishop Secker, 389. 
Hutton (Dr.) remarks-on Sir J. Nicholls decision on lay baptism, 201. 


Iceland, travels in, 48—first discovery and settlement of, 49—division 
of into provinces, 50—constitution, .—account of the althing, or 
ancient parliament, 7. 51—advantages of their insilar situation to 
the Icelanders, 51, 52—settlement of, in West Greenland, 52—de- 
stroyed by pestilence, %.—account of a pretended Dominican con- 

vent in West Greenland, 53—discoveries of Bishop Egede, 53, 54— 

conversion of the Icelanders to christianity, 54—the SkaJds, and their 

mythology, 55, 56—resemblance between Runic and Welch poetry, 
—early accounts of Iceland, erroneous, 58S—patriotic efforts of 
Bishop Tkorlak, 58, 59—ancient Icelandic manner of perpetuating 
events, 59—ancient and modern trade of Iceland, 60, 61—descrip- 
tion of Reikiavik, the capital of Iceland, 62—dress, private life and 
manners of the people, 62, 64—their morals, 64—law of property, 
65—taxes, 65, 66—articles of export, 66, 67—productions, 68—the 
fucus paimatus, how prepared, 68, 69—~taming of bears, 69—Livonian 
academy for dancing bears, 70—astonishing effects of floating ice, ib. 
hot springs in Iceland, 71—singular voyages performed by mice, 
72—abundance of foxes, 73—remarkable sagacity of sheep, %.—win- 
ter management of, 74—other animals found in Iceland, 75—difficul- 
ties of travelling, 76, 78—account of the Sneefel Jokul, 76, 78—de- 
scription of the geysers or hot springs of Iceland, 80, 83—Sir George 
Mackenzie’s theory concerning them, 83—volcanic eruptions, 83, 
84—church of Thingvalla, 85 —religious habits of the Icelanders, 
86—revolution in Iceland, 87—adventures of Jorgen Jorgensen, 88, 
89—Simplicity of an Icelander, 89—schemes for ameliorating the 
condition of Iceland, 90, 91. 

Impressment of American seamen, question concerning, stated, 25, 26— 
Fraudulent certificates obtained, 27—consequent detriment to Great 
Britain, 28. 

Inspiratwn of the scriptures, remarks on, 294, 295. 

Itahan Republics, history of. See Sismondi, infra. 

Itinerancy, causes of the success of, 38. 


James V. (King of Scotland), character and conduct of, 115, 116. 

Joferson (Mr. President), violent politics of, 6, 7—His partiality for 
France, 11, 12. 

Jones (Stephen), biographia dramatica, 282—notice of previous works 
on the English drama, 282, 285—Mr. Reed’s edition of this work, 
285, 286—errors and omissions by Mr, Jones, detected, 287, 289, 
291—concluding remarks, 292. 

Jorgensen 
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Jorgensen (Jorgen), effects a revolution in Iceland, 87—his subsequent 
adventures, 88, 89. K 


Knox (John), his assumption of the ministerial office considered, 117. 
L. 

Languages of the Spanish American Indians, 237, 238. 

La Place (M.) estimate of his discoveries, 141, 142. 

Las Casas, character of, vindicated, 237, and note. 

Latitude and longitude of heavenly bodies, formule for determining, 
139,140. 

Lay baptism, examination of. See Daubeney, and Nicholl. 

Lingard (Rev. J.) antiquities of the Saxon church, 92—the author's 
qualifications for his work, %.—whether transubstantiation was a doc- 
trine of the Saxon church, #6. 93—on the marriage of the clergy, 
93—Archbishop Parker vindicated from the author's abuse, 94—tem- 
porising accommodations of the first missionaries among the Saxons, 
95—the source of their protection, 96—beneficial effects of christi- 
anity on the Saxons, 97—the author’s erroneous views of clerical 
celibacy exposed, 98, 101—origin of the monastic institute, 101, 
102—misrepresentations on the subject of transubstantiation, 103, 
104—Archbishop Secker and Bishop Porteus vindicated, 104, 106— 
necessity. of union inculcated, from the proselyting spirit of the Ro- 
man church, 106, 107. 

Literature, degraded state of in South America, 245, 246. 

Lisbon, poetical description of, 153. 

Livonia, academy in, tor instructing bears, 70. 

Louth (Bishop), character of, by Bishop Hurd, 380—remarks thereon, 
387—extract from his letter to Warburton, 2. 388. 


M. 

Mackenzie (Sir G.S.) tour in Iceland, 48—account of the geysers or 
hot springs, 80, 81—theory concerning them, 83—description of the 
religious meetings of the Icelanders, 86. See Iceland. 

Madras, real cause of the famine there, stated, 124, 126—humanity of 
the English government, 126. 

Markland (Jer.), estimate of, as a critic, 441, 442—MSS, collected by 
him for his edition of Euripides, 443. 

Marriage of the clergy, remarks on, 93. 

Mawe (John), travels in the interior of Brazil, 342—state of the country 
on the Prince Regent’s emigration from Portugal, 342, 343—pro- 
gress and disasters of the author, 344—population of Monte Video, 
%.—wretched state of agriculture in the interior, 345—population, 
th.—account of the island of St. Catherine’s, 346—of the Port of St. 
Francisco, 347—and the city of St. Paul’s, i.—curious custom in 
Lent, 348—account of Mr. Mawe’s excursions into the mining district, 
350, et seq.— poverty of the inhabitants, 35!—account of Tejuco, the 
capital of the mining district, 352—mode of procuring diamonds, 
353—causes of the failures occasioned by the opening of the South 
American ports, 355, 356. 

Mezico, account of the revolution in, 255, et seg.—distressed state of, 


257. 
Mice, 
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Mice, singular voyages recorded to be performed by, 72. 

Milan (republic of), disputes with Pavia, 368—subdued by the Vis- 
conti, 369. 

Mines, of Brazil, aceount of, 350, et seq. 

Monastic Institute, origin of, 101, 102. 

Monte Video, account of, 344. 

Moon, elucidation of the libration of, 145—147—simple method of de- 
termining her parallax, 148, 149. 

Moore (Thomas), Irish Melodies, 374—strictures on songs and song- 
writing, 375—377—essentials of a good song, #. 378—faults and 
excellencies of Mr. Moore’s Melodies, ib. 379—specimens thereof, 
#b.—382. 

N. 


Neutrals, state of by the present war, 6, 7. 

Nicholl (Sir J.), Judgment of, in the case of Kemp v. Wickes, 201— 
state of the case, ib.—the import of the Rubric on the burial of per- 
sons dying unbaptized, 202—whether lay-baptism was ever recog- 
nized by the law of England, ib. et seg.—the law on this subject be- 
fore and at the Reformation, 203—the Rubric, as it stood in the time 
of James I. #.—in Charles II.’s reign, 204—conclusion of Sir J. 
Nicholl’s argument, that lay-baptism is valid, 204, 205—222—See 
Daubeney. 

O. 


Orders in Council, effects of, examined, 1, et seq.—orders of 1806 is- 
sued, 6—of 1807, 8—principle of the English orders, stated, 9, 10 
—their policy vindicated and proved by their practical effects on the 
commerce of America, 13—on that of France, 14—-and of England, 
15, 16. 

P. 


Parties, violence of, in America, 29, 30—state of, 32. 

Pavia Republic of), contests with Milan, 368. 

Penal Laws, suggestions for the improvement of, 177—179. 

Penal Sanctions, considerations on, 170. 

Populatwn of the Spanish American colonies, 240, 241. 

Porteus (Bishop) lives of, 34—qualitications of his biographers, 35— 
birth and education of the bishop, i, 36—early productions of his 
pen, b.—becomes chaplain to Archbishop Secker, .— whose life he 
publishes, 37—is promoted to the bishopric of Chester, ib.—view of 
his conduct, in discharging his episcopal duties, 38, 39—in counter- 
acting the depravity of the times, 39—in promoting the due ebser- 
vance of the Sabbath, ib. 40—patronizes the society for suppression 
of vice, 41—his care and exertions for christianizing the negroes in 
the West Indies, 42—reflexions of the bishop, on the final abolition 
of the slave trade, 43—account of his last moments, #. 44—review 
of his character, #.—his benevolence, ib.—his attachment to the 
doctrines and discipline of the church, #6. 45—his reason for not 
granting the claims of the Irish catholics, &.--his rank as a preacher, 
.—literary attainments, 46—estimate of his value as a writer, #. 
47—a distinguished ornament of the English church, ib. 48.—his 
character vindicated from the aspersions of Mr, Lingard, 105. 

Publications, 
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Publications, quarterly lists of, 224—481. 
R. 
Reform, \etterson. See Roscoe. 
rmation, history of in Scotland. See Scotland. 

Reid (W. H.) Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, 313—in what manner Mr. 
Tooke’s life ought to be written, 314—character of Mr. Tooke, 315 
—317—estimate of his talents, 318—remarks on his style, 319—and 
on his philosophical writings, 320—examination of one of his posi- 
tions on truth, 321—323—character of his Diversions of Purley, 323 
—private life and habits, 324, 325—328. 

ics (Italian) of the middle ages, foundation of, 366, &c.—con~ 
tests between those of Pavia and Milan, 368, 369—revolutions in the 
republic of Florence, 370—373. 

Revolution, singular, in Iceland, account of, 87—89—in Spanish Ame- 
rica, accounts of, 249, &c.—their effects and probable consequences 
considered, 261—263—sketch of the French revolution, 413, et seq. 
—opinion of Babeeuf, on its causes, 436, 437. 

Right of Flag, asserted, 24. 

Right of search tor seamen. See Seamen. 

Robesmerre, anecdotes of, 417—431, 432. 

Romilly (Sir S.), on the criminal law of England, 159—retrospect of his 
efforts for reforming the criminal law, 2. 160—present state of our 
criminal law, 7.—consequent laxity of the criminal courts, and re- 
marks thereon, 2. 161—163—how far the threat of death operates 
as a preventive of crimes, considered, 164, 165—-instances of juries 

“finding goods stolen to be of less than their real value, and why, 166, 
167—contrast of the guilt of a guardian violating his trust, and a 
shop-lifter, 169—considerations on penal sanctions, 170—what dis- 
cretionary power ought to be reserved to a criminal court, 2.—172 
—opinions of eminent jurists, in what cases sentence of death should 
be inflicted, 172, &c.—Beccaria’s opinion, ib.—Voltaire’s, 174— 
constitutions of the Empress Catherine, 175, 176—shame and civil 
disabilities the best resources of a penal code, 177—suggestions for 
revising our criminal code, 2b. 179. 

Roscoe (Mr.), Letters on Reform, 265—estimate of his historical 
powers, 7b. 266—differences between the advocates of parliamentary 
reform, 268—examination of Mr. Roscoe’s plans of reform, 269, ¢ 
seq.—concluding strictures, 271—273. 

Reihavik (the metropolis of Iceland), described, 52. 

Rume and Welch poetry, resemblances between, 50. 

Russian Code, remarks on, 175, 176. 

S. 

St. Catherine's (Island), account of, 346—port of St. Francesco, 347— 
city of St. Paul's, described, 1. 

St. Just, anecdotes of, 432. 

Sardinia, present state of, 298-—-mauners, Sc. of the Sandinians, «0. 
299. 

Saxon Church, avtiquities of, 92—temporizing accommodations of the — 
frst missionaries among the Saxons, 95, YO--iniluence of Chnstia- 
nity, upow them, 97, 98. 

Scvtlaud, 
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Scotland, history of the Reformation in, 107—qualifieations of the re- 
spective historians, 2b. 108, 109—character of the Scotch, and state 
of the hierarchy previous to the Reformation, 111, 112—origin and 
progress of the Reformation, 112—114—character and conduct of 
James |. 115, 116—integrity of the Earl of Cassels, .—reflexion on 
the surrender of Wishart, .—on Knox’s assumption of the ministe- 
rial office, 117—on the demolition of religious fabrics, 118—the 

. Tight of resistance in subjects considered, 119. 

Scriptures, observations on the inspiration of, 294, 295—character of 
their style, 296—the study of, enforced, ib. 297. 

Seamen, right of search for, examined, 17, 18—precedents in proof 
thereof, 19, 20—aflair of the Lille Belt stated, 21, 22—origin of the 
dominion of the sea, 23—question concerning the impressment of 
American seamen stated and examined, 25—28. 

Secker (Archbishop), character of vindicated, 104—remarks on Bishop 
Hurd’s character of him, 389. 

Sheep, anecdotes of their sagacity, 73—Winter management of, in Ice- 
land, 74. 

Sismondi (M.), Histoire des Réptubliques Italiennes du Moyen Age, 357— 
considerations on the analogy between the histories of ancient 
Greece and those of Italy during the middle ages, #. 358—causes of 
the neglect of Italian history during the middle ages, 358 359—stric- 
tures on the Italian historians, 360, 361—qualifications of M. Sis- 
mondi for his work, 362—365—foundation of the earliest republics 
of the middle ages, 366—origin of the independence of the Imperial 
cities, 367—and of the republics of Lombardy, tb. 368—contests.be- 
tween the republics of Milan and Pavia, ib.—Milan subdued by the 
Visconti, 369—revolutions in the republic of Florence, 370—373— 
concluding observations, 374. 

Skalds (icelandic), account of, and of their mythology, 55, 56. 

Slave-trade, fine observations of Bishop Warburton, on, 403, 404. 

Snafel Jokul, a steep Icelandic mountain, described, 76—78. 

Spain (travels in). See Carr. 

Spaniards, poetical address to, 182, 183. 

Spanish Colonies in America, present state of. See Walton. 

Spencer (W. R.), poems, 438—remarks on, with extracts, 439, 440. 

Spenser, remarks on the poetry and style of, 193, 194. 

Springs (boiling), of Iceland, described, 80—83—Sir George Mac- 
kenzie’s theory of, 83. 

Sun’s orbit, on the motion of, 143, 144. 

Suppression of vice, society for, patronized by Bishop Porteus, 41—be- 
nefit resulting from its labours, b, 42. 

7 

Tejuco, the capital of the Brazilian mining district, described, 352. 

Thingvalla, church of, described, 85. as 

Thorlak (Bishop), patriotic exertions of, for the Icelanders, 58, 59. 

Tinville (Fouquier), anecdotes of, 433. 

Zovke (John Horne), memoirs of, 313—in what manner his life ought 
to be written, 314—character of him, 315—$17—estimate of his ta- 
lents, 318 —remarks ow his style, $19—and on his philosophical writ- 


ings, 
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ings, 320—his remarks on truth examined, 321—323—character of 
his ‘* Diversions of Purley,’ 323—private life and habits, 325— = 
328. 
Trade, monopoly of, in the Spanish American colonies, 244. 
Transubstantiation, remarks Ov, 92, 93. i 


U 


Unbaptized, import of the term, examined, 202, et seg. See Daubency,: 
Nicholl, supra, 
, V. 


Volcanic eruptions, in Yeeland, 83, 84. 
Voltaire, remarks of, on capital punishment, 174. 


WwW. 


Walton (Wm.), Present state of the Spanish colonies, 235—rematks oh 
Mr. Walton’s qualifications, as a writer, ib. 236—settlement of His- 

. paniola, 236—his character of Lascasas vindicated, 237, note—lan- 
guage of the Indians, 237, 238—vague accounts of the Indian idols, 
238, 239—account of the population of the Spanish colonies,240, 241 
government, 241—abuses thereof, 242—prejudices of the Creoles, 
243, and note—Trade, a monopoly in the Spanish colonies, 244— 
degraded state of literature there, 245, 246—eflects produced by the 
invasion of Old Spain by the French, in the colonies, 247, 248—ac- 
count of the resolutions in Spanish America, 249, e¢ seqg.—the revolu- 
tion in Caracas, 251—253—257, 258—revolution in Mexico, 255, 
250—adventures of the priest Hidalgo, 256, 257—of Rayon and More- 
los, 257 —distressed state of Mexico, ib.—contest between the Junta of 
Buenos Ayres and the Spanish governor of Monte Video, 259, 260— 
effects of these revolutions considered, 261—263—machinations of 
Buonaparte in Spanish America, detected, 263, 264. 

War, probable consequences of, between Great Britain and America, 
stated, 30, 31. 


Warburton (Bishop), works of, by Bishop Hurd, 382—character of ee ‘ 


Warburton, 383—385— 392, 393—as a bishop, 397—-on the real va- 


lue of his notes on Shakespeare, 390—true account of Sir Thomas _ 
Hanmer’s connexion with Warburton, 391, 392—review of Warbur-* \\’ 


ton as un author, 392, et seg.—observations on his style, 394—cha- 
racter of his Divine Legation of Moses, 397—-402—of his minor 
works, 402—of his sermons, 403—fine passages of, on the slave trade, 
ib. 404—of his Julian, 404, 405—rules for the qualification of an un- 
exceptionable witness, ib,—notice of his Doctrine of Grace, and the 
errors which it opposed, 406. 

Wesley (Jobu), character of, 406. 

Widow (Indian), accdunt of the burning of one, 133. 

Witness, qualifications of an unexceptionable one, 405. 
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